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fp “YOU CANNOT BEGIN TOO BARLY.” 


Systematic Shampooing with 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


is recommended by the highest authorities for 
preserving healthy conditions of the hair and sKin 


1800 The Fame of 
BAKER'S COCOA 


grows with that of the young Republic 


This is one of a series of seven advertisements which will accurately repre- 
sent the fashions at stated periods between 1780 and 1900, On completion in 
the March Number, 1904, the set will be sent free to any applicant. Address 


WALTER BAKER & CO., LIMITED, BOSTON, MASS. 


Our Leaflet, “The Value of Systematic Shampooing,” mailed free on application to 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. (Suite 87G), 81 Fulton 8t., NEW YORK 
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THE NEWEST ERECT FORM 


is a wonderful advance in the science of stay building. Shaped very deep over the abdomen 


us 


and hips, and cut away sharply between in a pointed effect, so as to afford perfect freedom, th 























vastly improving the Long Hip type of corset. This same feature prevents any ridges or 


wrinkles at the hip and assures smooth-setting skirts. 


The latest Erect Form is positively 


the most perfect - fitting corset ever placed on the market. Ad/ dea/ers sell the following models : 


Erect Form 919. For fully de- 
veloped figures. Cut very low in 
the bust and very long over hips 

and abdomen. In white and 

drab sterling cloth and black 
sateen. Sizes 20 to 36. $1. 


Erect Form 929. A Long Hip 
Model for very stout women, 
built with heavy fan-front over 
abdomen to hold in undue stout- 
ness. In white and drab coutil 
and black sateen. Sizes 20 to 36. 
1.50. 


There are numerous other styles of the W. B. Erect Form, an assortment so comprehensive as to 455 


absolutely exact fit for each type of figure. If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct, mentioning his 1 


Erect Form 926. For medium 
figures. Very short hip and ex- 
tremely long over abdomen. Of 
white and drab sterling cloth and 
black sateen. Sizes 18 to 30. 
$1.00. 


Erect Form 930 is exactly like 
style 919, but is made of white 
and drab imported coutil, trimmed 
with wide fall of lace and ribbon 
bow. Sizes 20 to 36. $2.00. 


and enclose price. We will see that you are supplied. 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Dept. A, 377-379 Broadway, New York 


Erect Form’924. For mediu 
figures. Low bust, long over hips 
and abdomen, but not extreme 
The best corset we have ever ce- 
signed for average figures. ] 
white and dra} sterling cloth a 
black sateen. Sizes 18 to 


Erect Form 921. For “er 
heavy figures. Made with fan 
front, low bust and long hip. Of 
white coutil and black lasting 
cloth. Sizes 20 to 30. $3.00. 
re an 
name, 
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Beginning in the next (November) issue The Journal 
will present the fascinating feature of stories of 


MORE WILD ANIMALS 
|] HAVE KNOWN 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
Hundreds have asked that Mr. Seton shall tell some 


more of his great wild animal stories. So, from his 
notebook, he has taken some of his greatest tales of 
savage beasts which have remained untold. Mr. 
Seton's greatest story of all, of a wonderful Cali- 
fornia grizzly, will be told in this series. There will 
also be a thrilling dog story. But he will begin with 
the story of 


A FIGHT WITH A MOTHER LYNX 


In which, without a gun and almost sick unto death, 
a boy of fifteen wakes up in the middle of the night 
in a cabin in the woods to find the glaring eyes of a 
Starving lynx at his bedside. This story will appear in 
the next Journal, written and illustrated by Mr. Seton. 


NEXT MONTH 
WE SHALL BE 20 YEARS OLD 


And we shall celebrate the fact by presenting to our 
readers the largest issue, in number of pages, that 
The Journal has ever published, and what we also 
believe to be the best single number of the magazine, 
in interest, ever put out. It will be worthy of the 
20th birthday of “the magazine with a million.” 


Op 
THE COVER AS A POSTER 


Mr. Harrison Fisher's cover on this issue of The 
Journal lends itself peculiarly to the use of a pee 
for a girl's room. e girls are off on a lark in a 
secluded place in the woods, and “just for fun” one 
of them jumps on a swing. We have printed a 

ial separate edition of the cover, juét as it is on 
the magazine, with title, etc., retained, but with no 
advertisement on the back. For ten (10) cents we 
will send a copy, rolled in a tube, to any address, 
and we pay the postage. 


he 


HERE ARE THE FACTS 


These figures were compiled by a New York peri- 
odical for another purpose. But we give them here 
so that our readers may see, by actual figures, how 
the volume of advertising carried in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal compares with the volume carried by 
sight other leading monthly magazines. 

number of agate lines of advertising carried 
during the firs six months of 1903 by the nine 
leading monthly magazines was as follows: 


McClure’s Magazine, . . . 191,406 lines 
rns Wr ar eee ae " 
arper's Magazine, . . . . 167,773 “ 
Review of Reviews,. . . . 165,666 “ 
Scribner's Magazine,. . . . 147,656 “ 
Leslie's Monthly, ... . . 135,073 * 
The Century aR . 130,260 “ 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine, | 17,390 “ 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, 99,471 “ 


It will be seen that there is a difference of nearly 
100,000 lines of advertising carried in six months 
between the leader in this lis and The Journal; a 
difference of almoé 18,000 lines between the maga- 
zine nearest The Journal and itself, and that of all 
nine monthlies The Journal is the last. Yet much of 
this discrepancy could The Journal management 
easily overcome if it chose to accept all the adver- 
tising which is submitted to it. Each year The Journal 
declines thousands of lines of advertising. 


Sn 


THE PRETTY TABLE. AWARDS 


We regret to say that the photographs submitted in 
the « ompetition for the Prettiest Set Tables did not 
justify any prize award, so that none has been made. 


cp 
THE LOVE STORY 
PRIZE CONTEST 
Owing to the many thousands of manuscri e- 
ceived pa. r say ea of this eeomcrae* pa 


nnouncement of the result of the contest can yet be 
made. The #tories are being read as rapidly as is 
consistent with their eda consideration, and a 
decision will be reached as soon as possible. 
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A COMPLIMENTARY OIL 
PORTRAIT OF YOUR CHILD 


The editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal have arranged with Mr. Walter Russell, 
the eminent child painter whose work is shown and described on page three of this 
issue, personally to take charge of what they believe to be the most original and 
attractive children’s plan ever evolved by a magazine. 


WHAT THE JOURNAL PROPOSES TO DO 


Mr. Russell will personally look over all photographs of babies and children which 
The Journal parents send under the conditions set forth below. He will select one 
hundred and twelve of what he considers the most attractive, One hundred will be 
reproduced on three double pages of The Journal. From each of the other twelve 
Mr. Russell will make a life-size pencil drawing, similar in treatment and execution to 
those shown on page three of this issue, and these twelve drawings, of the most careful 
workmanship, will be published in The Journal in connection with the one hundred 
photographic reproductions. 4 

Directly after making the drawings Mr. Russell will go to the home of each of the twelve 
children — no matter in what part of the United States or Canada the child may live 
—and make a life-size head and bust in oil of the child, directly from life, exactly 
similar in size and execution to paintings for which he receives $1500 each, and pre- 
cisely the same order of portraits as those which he has painted of the children of 
the President of the United States and of the children of some of the mos prominent 
families in America. These twelve oil portraits when finished by Mr. Russell will then 
be reproduced in The Journal, after which, in each case, 


THE ORIGINAL OIL PAINTING 
WILL BE PRESENTED TO THE PARENTS 


with the compliments of Mr. Russell and The Ladies’ Home Journal, without any charge 
whatsoever and without any reftrictions, as the permanent property of the parents. 


WHAT THE PARENTS ARE ASKED TO DO 


Every parent or legal guardian of a child may take part in this plan, 
whether he or she be a subscriber to The Journal or not. What must 
be done is this: First-—send a clear, recent photograph of the child, 
not smaller than three inches by five; erase from the front and back of 
the photograph any printing or writing which will show who the child 
is or where it lives. There must be absolutely nothing on the photo- 
graph, back or front, except the portrait. This is done so that Mr. Russell 
may make the fairest selection, without regard to identity or locality. 
Second —inclose in the same envelope or package with photograph, 
not separate from it, a sealed envelope containing, in not more than 
fifty words, (1) the full name and the sex of the child; (2) its age when 
the photograph was taken and its present age; (3) the full number, 
Street, city and State of residence; (4) your own name, as sender, with 
full address, stating whether the sender is father, mother or guardian 
of the child, and (5) full postage for return of photograph. That is all: 
no more, please. These requirements are simple, but read them care- 
fully, for if they are not complied with the portrait will be thrown out 
as ineligible. Do not send the photograph in one package, and a 
letter separate; they must be together and under one cover. 


WHAT THE PHOTOGRAPHS MUST BE 


Each photograph must be of a living child: your own, either as parent 
or legal guardian. Boy or girl, and from one month to fifteen years 
old: no older. The child may be living in any part of the United 
States or the Dominion of Canada, but not in Alaska, nor in the new 
American possessions of Hawaii, Porto Rico or the Philippines. Where 
there is more than one child in a family a photograph of each child may 
be sent, but each must be treated separately —that is, there must be a 
separate description for each photograph, not one letter covering two 
or three photographs. 

All photographs and accompanying sealed letters must be in our hands 
on or before November 25, 1903. The photographs will then be 
examined by Mr. Russell and the result made known through The 
Journal, and to the parents at the earliest possible moment. Address 
all photographs with letters to 


Children’s Portrait Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 

















A FAIR BOOTH 
FREE TO ANY CHURCH 


The church people of America have done, perhaps, 
more for the success of The Ladies’ Home Journal 
than any other class of folk. Hence, The Journal 
likes to do for them when it can. Recently it conceived 
the idea to devise a beautiful and artistic “ Ladies’ 
Home Journal” booth which churches could use at 
their fairs this autumn, and which The Journal could 

resent to these churches without charge of any sort. 
The booth was designed, and an order was given to 
the Dennison Manufacturing Company to prepare 
the material for a large number of these booths made 
of their highest grade of imported crépe paper. The 
result was that we placed with the Company an order 
for $25,000 worth of material for these booths. 


WHAT THE BOOTH LOOKS LIKE 


The booth is a beautiful conception of red and black 
crépe paper. When put up it stands | | feet high and 
8 feet square, and produces one of the most strikin 
effects imaginable. The picture above is only a smal 
reproduction. When the twenty reproductions of 
some of the best Journal pictures, which accom- 

ny each box of materials, are hung and in place, 
los booths are more thoroughly artistic. 


WHAT WE WILL SEND FREE 


We will send to any one complying with the con- 
ditions named below a box containing: First, all the 
crepe paper and decorations necessary to trim the 
h; second, twenty reproductions of Journal 
pictures averaging 22x17 inches each, exclusive of 
the “mounts,” printed in one color. These pictures 
are by some of the most famous illustrators, includ- 
ing Edwin A. Abbey, W. L. Taylor, T. de Thul- 
strup, Alice Barber Stephens, and other equally well- 
known artists; third, one large picture byW.L. Taylor, 
inted in fourteen colors; fourth, all necessary signs 
ior the booth; fifth, full directions how to make the 
booth so that any carpenter, professional or amateur, 
can put it up; sixth, full directions how to sell the 
pictures and ie to make money in the booth 


HOW THE BOOTH MAKES MONEY 


There are three ways to make money in the booth: 
Fir& : To take subscriptions for The Journal; on each 
subscription the church will be authorized to keep 
twenty-five cents. An Indiana girl took 276 sub- 
scriptions in two nights at a fair last year. 
Second: To sell single copies of the magazine: 300 
i have been sold in one evening at a fair. 
ird: To sell the pictures or auction them off, the 
total receipts to go to the church: nothing to The 
Journal. The pictures should bring $25 easily. 


WHAT YOU MUST DO 


First: You must agree to put up the booth exactly 
according to instructions. 

Second: The booth must be put up in the centre of 
the room where the fair is held; not against a wall, 
for the beauty of it lies in showing its four sides. Nor 
must it be put up againét any other booth. It must be 

iven the peat position at the fair. 

Third: It mugt not be used for any other purpose 
except to take Journal subscriptions ; sell single Journal 
copies, and sell the pictures. Nothing else must be 
sold at the booth or from it. This is absolute. 
Fourth: You must pay the expense of transportation 
of the box. It aie thirty-five pounds, and unless 
otherwise directed it will be sent you by express. 
The average expense of shipment will be one dollar. 


HOW TO GET THE BOOTH 
If = agree to these simple conditions write us the 


following letter as an application for the box: 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
DEAR SirS: Please send us, we to pay shipping ex- 
penses, the box containing the necessary material for 
THe Lapies’ HOME JouRNAL booth, including the 
twenty reproductions of original JourNAL draw- 
ings. .We intend to use the booth at our fair to be held 
“ave place here), on (give date here). 

e promise to erect the booth in the centre of the 
room in accordance with the instructions given, and 
agree that the booth shall be used only and exclusively 
for the purpose set forth, and that nothing else shall 
be sold from it or in it. 


This letter must be signed by the chief officer of the 
society under which the fair is to be held, and must 
be indorsed by the pastor of the church. No 
application by telegraph will be considered, and only 
applications by mail, made exactly in the manner 
above indicated, with the pastor's full signature and 
indorsement, will receive attention. 

The supply of booths is limited, and the expense 
and time required to make the material is too great 
for us to order more. Hence, applications meetin 
the above conditions in every respect will be filled 
in the exact order in which they are received, on and 
after October 7, so as to give all parts of the coun- 
try an equal chance. None received before that date 
will be considered. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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“People, generally, care more about comfortable living these days. 
The simplest houses have the new plumbing, and families who used to 
get along with one bathroom now have several.” 


“Naturally, too, the substantial white tub and stationary stand, so 
clean looking in themselves, seem to call for a soap that is substantial, 
white and cleansing. A proof of this is in the fact that wherever you 


find the modern ideas of cleanliness, a plain pure soap, Ivory Soap, 
is almost invariably preferred.” 


IT FLOATS. 
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YEARLY SusscriPpTion, ONE DOLLAR 
SinGie Coptgs, Ten Cents 














ALTER RUSSELL has leaped to the front 

as a painter of American children, not 
wholly because of his ability to put good drawing 
and color on canvas, but also because he has made 
it his life-work to know children. He has romped 
with them: taken them into fields and woods: 
become as one of them. In this way he has put 
into his portraits that rare quality which so few 
painters have succeeded in finding: the inner, 
the real,child. He sees below the surface : notes 
and seizes that subtle play of soul expression 
which is as evanescent as a snowflake and as 
changeable as cloud shadows: in short, he finds 
the child soul and puts in into the child on 
his canvas. 


















































TIS this rare quality that has attracted so many 
critical parents to Mr. Russell’s work. It is 
this that President and Mrs. Roosevelt saw when 
they commissioned him to paint separate portraits 
of Quentin, Ethel and Archie, which he has just 
finished. Mr. Russell has painted the grand- 
daughter of Senator Clark, of Montana; the little 
daughter of Thomas W. Lawson, of Boston; the 
grandson of the late Governor Ames, of Massa- 
chusetts; the little daughter of Russell Sargent, 
of New Haven; in fact, the little scions of many 
of the wealthiest and most famous families of 
America. And his own two little girls, whose 
faces are seen in some of the pictures on this 
page, he paints almost weekly. 
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WO years ago 

the manager 

for Edward H. 
Sothern and his wife, 
Virginia Harned, 
deemed it wise that 
the couple should 
part company pro- 
fessionally—the 
public usually re- 
senting, for some 
reason or other, the 
‘acting of love scenes 
on the stage by those 
who are actually husband and wife. So Mr. * 
Sothern went his way and Mrs. Sothern went 
hers. They parted in September, and did 
not expect to see each other until May. 

At no place did their routes meet. He 
played East: she went West. Their nearest 
meeting was to be in Philadelphia in March, when Mr. 
Sothern was to close on one Saturday night at one 
theatre, and his wife was to open the laatier Monday 
atanother. But the temptation to meet his wife was 
altogether too strong for the actor, and he arranged that 
his engagement should be extended to three weeks 
instead of two, so that it would overlap his wife’s 
engagement one week. 

It was a hazardous thing to do financially. The 
chances were for a monetary loss, and Mr. Sothern’s 
manager demurred. ‘‘I myself hardly believed the 
play would run profitably for three weeks,”’ said Mr. 
Sothern, ‘‘ but I told my manager to chance it, and I 
would pocket the loss.’’ And loss it was. The meet- 
ing cost Mr. Sothern exactly one thousand dollars. 
‘* But it was worth it to see my wife,’’ he laughingly 
added. 

The two never had seen each other in their plays, so 
the wife arranged to give a Wednesday matinée that 
week in order that her husband could see her, and the 
husband, who never plays a midweek matinée, gave a 
Thursday matinée so that his wife could see him in his 
new play. 

This incident very aptly illustrates the itinerancy of an 
actor's life, but for the more special purpose of this 
article it shows the happy relations that exist between 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward H. Sothern. 

















How “ The Sunken Bell” was Produced 


HE devotion is mutual. To Mrs. Sothern her husband 

is well-nigh perfection. No other, in her estimation, 

is so much of an actor, or a man, as ‘‘ E. H.,’’ as she 

calls him when speaking of him to mere acquaint- 

ances. No one has ever heard her call him ‘‘ Mr. 

Sothern.’’ To her, and to his intimate friends, he is 

‘* Dee.’”’ Whence this nickname was derived no one 

really knows. His father always called him ‘‘ Dee,”’ his 

ie friends call him ‘‘ Dee,’’ and his wife calls him 
ai Jee.’ ’ 

But Mrs. Sothern’s devotion to her husband goes 
further than affection: she is a stimulant to him in his 
work. He cannot rise too high for her: he cannot 
undertake too fineaplay. It was she who finally induced 
him to act ‘‘ The Sunken Bell.’’ Mrs. Sothern had seen 
the play while enjoying a brief rest abroad, and discerned 
not only opportunities for her husband and herself in the 
Senge oe réles, but also recognized the poetic depth of 
the play itself. She was extremely anxious that Mr. 
Sothern should add it to his repertoire. The actor read 
the play, but failed to form the same high estimate of it. 
So the matter was dropped, and nothing further was 
done about it at that time. 

The following summer the Sotherns were in Vienna. 
One day Mr. Sothern saw a very beautiful jeweled neck- 
lace in a jeweler’s show-window. Hewentin. It could 
be worn as a necklace or taken apart and turned into 
bracelets, earrings, brooches and other personal adorn- 
ments. The mechanism of it appealed to him about as 
strongly as the beauty of the jewels and their setting. 
He went back to the hotel and told his wife about it and 
asked her to go around with him and look at it; and if 
she liked it he would buy it for her. It was exquisite. 
But the price was just about as much as it would cost to 
produce ‘* The Sunken Bell.’’ 

‘** Well, Virgie,’ he said to his wife, ‘‘ how about it? 
Want it?’’ 

** No,”’ said Mrs. Sothern. ‘‘ I’m just as happy as if 
I had it. Give me ‘ The Sunken Bell’ instead.”’ 

This answer was wholly unexpected by the husband, 
but he gave her ‘‘The Sunken Bell,’’ so to speak — that 
is, he bought the rights to the play and produced it, 
and Mrs. Sothern was a very happy woman. 


3 A Story of Mrs. Sothern’s Devotion 


T A PREVIOUS time, before she became Mrs. Sothern, 
she gave evidence of her love for the young actor. 
Miss Harned, as she was at that time, was preparing to 
start out on a tuur in an organization in which she was 
to be joint star. Mr. Sothern was engaged in his final 
rehearsals of ‘‘ An Enemy to the King.’’ Three days 
before the first performance Mr. Sothern’s leading 
woman was taken ill and could not proceed with her 
part. The actor scarce knew whence to turn. In des- 
peration he turned to Miss Harned. Would she give up 
her other tour and play the réle? There were only 
three days to get ‘‘ letter perfect.’’ It involved learning 
the lines, working out the ‘‘ business ”’ and rehearsing — 
doing in three days something to which weeks of 
pares should be given. It was a terrible ordeal, 


nut she bravely said ‘* Yes,’’ canceled her other plans; + 


and for Mr. Sothern’s sake she went through it. At 
dress rehearsal she fainted. She was in such a wrought- 
up state on the first night of the play that the moment 
she came off the stage she had to have applications of 
ice-bags to her head, while in addition some one sat by 
and fanned her. But everything passed off all right. 
She had saved the play for the man she loved. 

A few weeks later, in 1896, they were married. 

On Mr. Sothern’s side the devotion is equally marked. 
As ah intimate friend recently remarked : ‘‘ I think that 
Sothern owns a few cravats, but everything else he 





EDWARD SOTHERN 
AND HIS WIFE 
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has given to his wife.’’ And this ‘‘ everything else’’ 
includes the charming home of the Sotherns, where they 
live when their engagements fortunately bring them in 
or near New York. 

‘* Sometimes I think we are a bit foolish to keep up 
such an establishment,’’ says Sothern, ‘‘ for, actually, I 
don’t think that both of us spend three months in the 
whole year in the house. Still, Virgie likes to have a 
home of her own, and so we keep it.”’ 


Where the Sotherns Live 


Te Sotherns’ home is on West Sixty-ninth Street, in 
New York City, a stone’s throw from Central Park. 
It is a handsome house of light-colored stone, with 
Venetian grilles at the windows, which in the spring 
are bright with potted plants. The entrance hall is 
roomy, its effect being enhanced by a broad landing 
half-way up the stairs. A glimpse up the remainder of 
the flight adds to the perspective. On the second floor 
the front drawing-room is done in green and silver, and 
in the old French style. In the hall is a large folding 
cabinet full of relics of Mr. Sothern’s father — programs, 
drawings and portraits. The dining-room is furnished 
in heavy black oak, and is largely ornamented with the 
heads of wild animals. On the floor above are the 
library, in which there are a large desk and shelves full 
of books on the drama, and the sleeping-rooms. 

Conspicuous from the lower hall is the skin of a 
deer, which is thrown over the railing of the staircase 
landing. Neither this deer nor any one of the other 
wild animals whose heads ornament the dining-room 
was killed by Mr. Sothern. ‘‘ I couldn’t kill a deer,”’ 
he once said. ‘‘ I shot one when I was very young, and 
I have felt like a murderer ever since.’’ 

This tender side of the actor’s nature is one of his 
most beautiful traits. This is very well illustrated in an 
incident which only his closest friends know of him. 
Mr. Sothern’s kinsfolk are buried in old Brompton 
churchyard, London. When he was a youth he noticed 
there a little grave which had been covered with toys, 
some whole, some broken—among them a _ hobby- 
horse. Bereaved parents had in this pathetic manner 
decorated the freshly made grave of their darling. But 
as the months rolled by Mr. Sothern noticed at each 
successive visit to the graves of his kinsfolk that the toys 
on the grave near by were becoming fewer, that those 
which had been whole were rusting or dropping apart, 
and that the paint was beginning to run off the hobby- 
horse. It made him sad to think how soon the child 
had been forgotten, so he always took one of the flowers 
intended for the graves in his own family plot and 
dropped it on that of the little fellow. Even when he 
came to this country he did not forget the forsaken grave 
in Brompton churchyard, for one of the last messages he 
gave to his wife a few seasons ago, when she was obliged 
to go abroad for a brief rest during the middle of the 
season, was to leave a flower on this neglected grave, 
as he had done, after she had paid her tribute to the 
last resting-places of his own people. 


The Son’s Affection for His Father 


[RIAL regard is another of the very strong points in 
Sothern’s character. Although during the latter part 
of the elder Sothern’s life ‘‘ Dee ’’ was separated from his 
father through circumstances which he could not control, 
the son’s loyalty never wavered. His strong affection 
endured to the very end, and no man ever had a son who 
carried the fond memory of his ‘‘ governor’’ in more 
cherished remembrance. He often has been begged 
and advised to assume some of the rédles which made 
his father famous, but he has steadfastly refused, not 
from distrust of his ability to portray adequately the 
characters, but because he feared lest the public, espe- 
cially the old friends of his father, chewed disapprove 
and charge him with presumption. 

He also has always manifested a respect and interest 
in all the old friends of his father, men who would natu- 
rally be thought, owing to the disparity of years, able to 
afford little of interest to him in their lives or personality. 
In fact, those friends of his father, who have known 
‘* E. H.’’ since his youth, are generally the most enthu- 
siastic in their praise of the younger man: of the charm 
of his friendship; of his modesty; generusity and 
patience with the shortcomings of others; of his forgive- 
ness and forgetfulness of injury, and his courtesy to all, 
of either sex ; of his rare quality of being a good listener 
as well as a most interesting talker, and this on many 
subjects quite outside the range of his profession; and 


_of the remarkable purity of his character. 


When They are Not on the Stage 


Wien at home the Sotherns lead a quiet life of 
domestic simplicity. Both are hard workers in 
their profession, and the few disengaged evenings when 
they are at their own hearthstone are spent there either 
with friends or reading and discussing some play. Their 
summers are almost invariably spent abroad, mainly in 
the Austrian Tyrol country, both being passionately fond 
of walking and mountain-climbing. Sometimes a friend 
or two will accompany the Sotherns, and on one of these 


occasions, while making a tour of Scotland, 
Mr. Sothern happened to be the only man in 
the party. The other members were Mrs. 
Sothern and three young women friends. So 
they dubbed the actor the ‘‘ Feyther”’ in 
broad Scotch, and ever since he has gone by 
that title to the three girls. Mrs. Sothern 
enjoys telling how, when they would come 
to an inn, ‘‘ Feyther”’ would sit at the head 


of the table and begin cutting a big loaf of 
bread. By the time he had finished with it 
they had, too—they had eaten it all up— 


and would exclaim in chorus, ‘‘ ‘ Feyther,’ 
cut some more!’”’ In this way they would 
keep Sothern cutting bread until his arms 
fairly ached, preventing him from satis- 
fying his own deep appetite. 

To be at the home table of the Sotherns 
is always to take part in some bright artistic 
discussion. Mrs. Sothern has, like her hus- 
band, a strongly developed artistic personality, and 
naturally their views sometimes differ. One evening the 
two got into an argument on some artistic point which 
waxed so fierce that she left the table and went to her room. 
A woman friend was dining with them, and to relieve the 
awkwardness of the situation she said to Mr. Sothern: 
‘* Never mind, Virgie will soon be all right again.’’ 

** Allright again ?’’ calmly said Mr. Sothern. ‘‘ She’s 
allrightnow. I wouldn’t live with a woman who hadn’t 
mind enough of her own to disagree with me.’’ The 
friend slipped upstairs and repeated this to Mrs. Sothern, 
who at once ‘‘ melted’’ and came downstairs. 





Mrs. Sothern’s First Dinner as a Housekeeper 


AILLERY is also a prominent factor at these few 

home dinners. One evening a guest brought up the 

question of housekeeping. Mrs. Sothern looked across 
the table at her husband and remarked playfully : 

‘* Poor Dee! You had much better dinners before I 
married you than you’ve ever had since, didn’t you ?”’ 

‘* That’s correctly said,’’ replied the husband, assum- 
ing a serious tone. ‘* Before I was married I ran my 
house and ordered the meals. When I married that 
woman over there she said to me: ‘ Now, Dee, you 
won’t have to keep house again; I’ll do all that.’ Of 
course, I was only too glad to hand it over toher. When 
we sat down at table the first night in our own home I 
was all-expectant. It would be delightful to eat a dinner 
with the ordering of which I had had nothing to do. 
Everything would be asurprise. Well, it was a surprise. 
What do you think she had for that first dinner? A ham! 
Nothing butaham! Yes, indeed, it was asurprise,’’ and 
Mr. Sothern ducked his head as his wife feigned to throw 
a piece of bread across the table at him. 

‘* The fact is,’’ said Mrs. Sothern, after she had put 
down the bread she had intended as a missile for her 
husband's head, ‘‘ we had a full course dinner—and a 

ood one. But Dee dotes on having cold chicken with 
is ham, which I didn’t know; so [| left out the cold 
chicken — that’s all.”’ 

But be it said seriously that Mrs. Sothern is in every 
respect a good housekeeper, and when at home she runs 
her own house, and does her own shopping. It was 
while returning from one of these shopping tours that an 
incident occurred which shows the real Mrs. Sothern. 

A well-known figure in one of the large New York 
department stores is a saleswoman at the glove counter. 
She is deformed, but apparently nature has given her 
this physical drawback in order to show that a cheerful 
disposition can make the best even of a physical deformity. 
One evening this saleswoman returning home from her 
place of business entered a crowded car. A number of 
men occupied seats, but none of them rose to offer her 
one. She had just reached up fora strap, which was no 
easy matter for her to do, and was thinking of the weary 
two or three miles ahead of her, when a woman rose and 
insisted upon giving up her seat to the saleswoman. 
Afterward, when chance gave her a seat next to the sales- 
woman, the woman fell to talking with her, and, becom- 
ing interested in her, told her who she was, and asked 
her to come and see her. The result has been a friendship 
which, on one side at least, amounts to adoration. For 
naturally enough the deformed girl worships her hand- 
some friend and carries her picture with her in a locket, 
and were she to open the locket to show you the face 
therein you would see the features of Mrs. Sothern. 


Who Mr. and Mrs. Sothern Are 


RS. SOTHERN was born in Boston. She is about thirty 
years of age. Her real name was Hicks, her father 
being a Virginian and her mother a New Englander. 
Her stage name is derived: Virginia from her father’s 
native State ; Harned from her mother’s family. 

At fifteen years of age she went to England and studied 
there two years, preparing herself for the stage under 
Emma Waller. She played small parts in various plays 
until she became Mr. Sothern’s leaaing woman. ‘This 
she was for three years, when she left to make /ier 
distinct success in ‘‘Trilby.’’ This she played for three 
years and then returned to Mr. Sothern’s company, 
remaining until she herself became a ‘‘ star.”’ 

Edward Hugh Sothern is the son of Edward Askew 
Sothern, the actor who made famous the characte! of 
‘* Lord Dundreary.” He is forty-four years of age, «nd 
was born in New Orleans, Louisiana. He wen: to 
England as a boy, attending school at Dunchurcli, in 
Warwickshire. He showed a talent for drawing. ut 
failed to pass the preparatory examinations for the Rvyal 
Academy schools. He then returned to Americ:, In 
1875, and has lived here since. a 

In 1879 he first appeared on the stage with his fa! her, 
but made a failure, leading his father to write of |1m: 
‘* Eddy is a nice, lovable boy, but he will never make an 
actor.’’ The boy persisted, however, but the father n- ver 
lived to'see the successful actor in his son. His first 
success was made in ‘‘ The Highest Bidder,’’ and irom 
that point on his career has been steadily successfu. 


a. 


NOTE—This series will be concluded next month (November) with aD 
article on “* Maude Adams and Her Long Island Farm.”’ 
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MRS. EDWARD H. SOTHERN 

































































AT HOME AGAIN 



































“LET'S GO OFF FOR A DRIVE” 
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WHERE MR. SOTHERN WORKS WHEN AT HOME 






























































MRS. SOTHERN IS VERY FOND OF FLOWERS 
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WENTY-ODD miles west of Omaha, on the 
line of what was once the Great Salt Lake 
and California Trail, is a fair farmstead — 
six hundred and forty acres of billowy 
prairie land, always richly decorated in due 
season with the lusty green and gold that 
symbolize abundance. Every acre is under 

the plow; upland and vale grow wheat and corn and 
fruit in such fall measure as to excite in the neighbor-folk 
a mild, generous sort of envy; and in the heart of the 
most beautiful of the little hollows nestles the home— 
a rambling, loose-jointed structure, part of hewn logs 
and part of more pretentious modern frame, in many 
additions that have been built on from time to time to 
meet the needs of a growing family. It is a home of 
content in a land of plenty ; search the prairies far and 
wide and you will find none that is a more fit abiding 
piace for every modest earthly virtue. 

It is no small task to make a count of those who 
dwell within the comfortable walls—three strong, hale 
brothers in middle life; three strong, buxom wives; a 
legion of strong, happy children ; and, to complete the 
tally, a stooped and gray grandmother, worn and old in 
body, but as staunch and strong in spirit as when, long 
ago, she began the labor that has come to such fruition. 
Forty-seven years added to thirty-three round out a full 
fourscore ; and it was in 1856 that as a young wife and 
mother she first saw this spot—a time so long gone, in 
the swift movement of Western life, as to have gathered 
much: of the charm that invests romance. 
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‘* Grandmother's room”’ is at the eastern end of the 
house—a rude structure of rough wooden slabs, laid 
over a heavy oak framework, chinked with mud and 
roofed with thatched poles. Within is the same aspect 
of simplicity: a puncheon floor partly covered with a 
faded square of woven rags, a deep-throated fireplace 
with a broad, flagged hearth, and rough benches and 
shelves about the walls ; all rugged and primitive in the 
extreme, just as it was in the days when this was the 
remote frontier and she the helpmeet of a frontiersman. 
She might command life’s every luxury if she chose; 
her lightest wish would find instant fulfillment ; but her 
heart is at this hearthside ; all that she loves best is here ; 
and while the young are going actively about, doing 
their work and seeing their visions, here she sits, day 
after day, in her home-made wooden chair, with her 
hands folded in her lap, dreaming dreams. 

The room is almost bare of adornment, as in the old 
days. From the time of the first violets to the days 
when hardy goldenrod and asters linger through the late 
frosts the children bring her wild flowers in profusion ; 
here and there about the walls are a few photographs 
and cheap, gay prints ; that is all, save that on a little 
shelf above the fireplace stands a pair of boy’s boots— 
coarse, clumsy little boots, much scarred by wear, sadly 
misshapen and run down at the heel. 
dreamy hours, her old eyes often turn, as to a shrine, for 
those boots are the nucleus of the home. 

When Nebraska was but an infant in swaddling clothes 
and the prairie opened westward for a good five hundred 
miles, untamed, uninhabited save by tribes of native 
plainsfolk, it was looked upon as a sort of asylum for 
those who had found life too hard a struggle elsewhere. 
Many sought its haven in the vain hope of finding a lazy 
man’s paradise ; others came merely in quest of adven- 
ture; others to begin anew after disheartening defeat 
that had followed worthy effort. 

‘* The mastery of difficulties is the making of men,”’ 
a leader in affairs has said ; omitting to say what is no 
less true, that to be beaten in the fight is often a strong 
man’s undoing. At forty, Jerome Ward had been twice 
beaten : first in Illinois and then in Iowa. It was with 
the consciousness of his failures heavy upon him that he 
crossed the Missouri and set off toward the dim West in 
an aimless search for a new home. 


: & 


His canvas-covered prairie-wagon, drawn by a single 
yoke of stolid oxen, bore his wife and three boys, a few 
simple bits of household furniture and still fewer tools 
for farming— all he had saved fromthe lastwreck. The 
elastic courage of youth was ebbing low in him ; in its 
place was only a grim sort of desperation—a poor 
exchange, and one promising little enough for the future. 
All that kept him from going to pieces and becoming a 
drifting derelict upon the bosom of life-was the invielable 
fortitude of this wife, Margaret. Nothing could daunt 
her. Being a good woman, she had been more keenly 
sensitive than he to the pain of his failures ; but Destiny 
had fashioned her for an optimist. 

‘* | used to tell my man it wa’n’t so bad,” she will say 
when she falls into talk of that day. ‘‘‘ Why,’ I’d say, 
‘ we’ve both got our health. Ain’t that a sign the Lord 
wants us to keep on tryin’ an’ hopin’? If He didn’t 
wouldn’t He cripple us up so we couldn’t do nothin’ ?’ 
But Jerome, he didn’t seem to see it that-a-way. 
‘ Health!’ he’d say; ‘ ain’t we had our health all the 
time? An’ what good has itdoneus?’ Seemed like he 
was just kind o’ set on bein’ downhearted.”’ 

But that was not the wife’s part. They were like the 
opposite ends of a seesaw ; the lower he sank in dis- 
couragement the higher she was raised in buoyant 
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cheerfulness ; her humor refused to be dismayed by 
tential disaster while the other and better view could 
e hers for the taking. 

After leaving Omaha their first night’s camp was made 
on the site of some earlier straggler’s futile adventure in 
home-making. A rude ‘‘ dugout,’”’ arched over with 
poles and sod, had been made beside the trail, and the 
ground was strewn with the litter of the careless living 
that had gone before abandonment. Here they rested, 
and here for the first time the sorrow of death came to 
them. Walter, the littlest of the boys, six years old, 
climbed upon the roof of the dugout and fell through. 
He was dead when they found him ; and there, at the 
side of the Great Trail, he was buried, uncoffined, 
clothed in the faded and patched garments he had worn 
in life, save that the boots were taken from his little feet, 
to be treasured forever as keepsakes. 


oe 


If he bore the likeness of these other younglings of 
the family that swarm about the house to-day, then he 
was not much to look at—just a freckled and tanned 
youngster, with wide, full, laughing lips, and clear, impu- 
dent, blue eyes that had a knack of seeing funny things 
for the lips to laugh at—a homely, happy little body. 
Only God, who knows the mother-heart, knows what 
mothers see in their boys ; and none but He knows what 
agony was in the heart of this mother as she bravely set 
out upon the trail, leaving her baby behind. 

For the man’s sake, for three weary days she coura- 
geously crushed down every outward sign of her grief. 
Then, one morning when she thought him safely away 
»yreparing for departure from the night’s camp, he found 

er sitting with the boy’s misshapen boots in her lap, 
fondling them with her loving hands, crying over them. 
In his presence her pretense gave way. 

*S Oh, rams, let’s go back !’’ she begged. 

‘*Go back?”’ he echoed, with a man’s dullness of 
comprehension. ‘‘ Go back where?” 

‘* Yonder,”’ she said, ‘‘ where Walter is. I can’t bear 
to leave him there without me; he’ll be so lonesome! 
We can have a home there.”’ 

He had formed no clear plan; it was much the same 
to him whether he went forward or back ; and perhaps 
he shared in some degree in her desire. ‘‘ Well,”’ - 
agreed listlessly, and turned the wagon about in the trail 
and retraced the last three days’ journey. 

‘* It ain’t much of a place,” he said critically, when 
they were again encamped on the old site and he was 
looking about as if seeking to justify himself in his fear 
of another failure. ‘‘ Maybe we can make it do, though.”’ 

But in that spot the heart of the mother had found an 
anchorage. Flesh of her flesh and bone of her bone 
were in the soil, and there she was resolved to stay. 
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It was then near the end of April. If anything were to 
be accomplished that year with the plow it must be 
undertaken at once. There was no time for house- 
building ; the abandoned dugout must be made to serve 
the uses of a home for the present. While Ward set to 
work with his ox-plow to break a few acres of sod and 
to sow them with seed-corn, his wife worked also, mend- 
ing the broken roof, clearing away the unsightly rubbish 
and planting a tiny vegetable-garden ; she even found 
time to make flower-beds in the dooryard, filling them 
with wild violets, roses and flags. The nearest water 
was in a spring a quarter of a mile away; all that was 
used at the house she carried over the distance in 
buckets swung from a neck-yoke. Her task was very 
hard, but she brought to it an indomitable courage. 

The boys, ten and twelve years old, helped as they 
could, and their constant companionship gave her great 
comfort. The elder was learning to handle his father’s 
clumsy rifle, and at every chance he fared abroad over 
the hills and even to the nearest woodland, five miles 
across the prairie, where small game abounded — rabbits, 
squirrels and wild-fowl. As his skill increased hé helped 
not a little in supplying the family table ; and one proud 
day he killed a deer, and he ond his mother dragged it 
for a mile across the hills to the house. It was all com- 
monplace and hard enough, but the boys were learning 
invaluable lessons in fortitude, and if the mother ever 
found her courage wavering there was the little mound 
near the house and the little pair of wrinkled boots— 
these and her loving memories —to inspire her anew. 
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The season was fair enough and the corn throve ; but 
it-was a small patch, and at harvest there was barely 
enough grain to feed the oxen through the winter and to 
furnish another year’s seed, with now and then perhaps 
a rare treat of parched kernels for the children. 

The mother had hoped that when harvest was over 
there would be time for building a better house of logs; 
but other things had to come first. New ground must 
be broken for spring planting; the winter’s firewood 
must be hauled from the distant timberland ; a rough 
shelter must be built for the beasts, and a crib for the 
precious corn—a substantial structure of slabs upon an 
oak framework. From dawn till night Ward worked 
faithfully, and his wife smothered every word that might 
sound like discontent. They were living in the dugout 
when winter closed down and shut them in effectually. 
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That winter was the most severe in the history of 
Nebraska. Snow fell early, lay for long weeks waist- 
deep on the level ground, and drifted over the height of 
a man’s head in the hollows between the hills. Fora 
long time there was no travel over the trail ; their isola- 
tion was complete. There was no water but that got by 
melting snow. Ward did what he could with his rifle, 
but it was little enough. Then in Decembera baby was 
born, and there was the grim prospect of another mouth 
to be fed. Even now the stout-souled old grandmother 
grows grave when she speaks of that winter. 

When spring came again Ward returned to his corn- 
field ; and at night, working by lantern-light, he tried to 
sink a well near the dugout. One night, when it was 
nearly completed, it caved in upon him, and he was half 
buried beneath a mass of earth. With the boys’ help his 
wife got him out, but he was badly hurt. There was no 
doctor nearer than Omaha, and no means whatever 
of reaching” him save afoot. At midnight, with her 
little baby in her arms, the dauntless woman set off to 
walk to the city, many weary miles away. 


on 


It was near dawn when she reached the valley of the 
Papillion—a mere streamlet at ordinary times, but now 
swollen to a turbid flood by the spring rains, and raised 
far out of its banks. There had been a bridge here, but 
the freshet had washed it away, and the flood was impass- 
able. At a little distance above the ford stood a rough 
cabin of split cottonwood boards, where she found an 
old man living alone, helplessly crippled by rheumatism. 
She can laugh a little over the memory of what followed : 

‘** You could get across if you had a boat,’ the man 
says tome. ‘SoI could if I had wings,’ I says; ‘ but 
there’s nothin’ to make a boat of.’ ‘ Yes, there is,’ he 
says ; an’, bless my soul, if he didn’t make me help him 
knock the boards off the side of his shanty an’ nail ’em 
up foraboat! But’t wan’t noways water-tight. ‘ Nowif 
we had some rags to fill up the cracks,’ I says; an’ he 
says, ‘ Well, rags is about the one thing I’ve got a plenty 
of.’ When he got it fixed I saw what he’ddone. ‘ Good 
land,’ I says, ‘ you’ve took your shirt!’ ‘ Don’t matter,’ 
he says, ‘ I been layin’ out for a year to get me a new 
one.’ That was the kind o’ folks we had those days.” 

In this improvised craft she poled herself across the 
stream and continued upon her errand ; but when she 
and the doctor returned, late in the evening, they found 
Ward dead. 

Her strength almost passes belief. Weaker folk would 
have given up then and returned to kindlier scenes ; but 
her dead were here, and here she would stay. Alone 
she finished the plowing, and with the boys’ aid planted 
the corn. The rains had softened the earth of the dug- 
out, and soon the roof fell in. Then she moved home 
into the corncrib, making its walls tight with added slabs 
and plentiful chinking of mud, doing her cooking over 
an outdoor fire until, with infinite toil, she had built a 
fireplace of stones brought in by the boys. Against the 
chimney wall she fixed her household altar —her baby’s 
boots on the shelf, where they stand to-day. ‘* When 
you walk off alone then I’ll go,.and not before,’’ she 
said. Before the close of the year she had finished the 
digging of the well and had it securely walled. Mean- 
while she had not neglected her corn. 
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Never was better proof that Heaven helps those that 
help themselves. Her harvest was abundant for all their 
needs, and winter found them sheltered and fed in com 
fort. But it was still a life of: makeshifts. There was 
no mill near to grind her corn, and this she was obliged 
to do for herself, pounding the kernels into a coarse 
meal, a few at a time, between heavy stones. Shoes and 
clothing wore out ; but she made trousers and moccasi!s 
from the skins of deer and wolves shot by the boys, 
scraped clean and tanned in the smoke of oak bark. At 
midwinter the baby fell sick, and again Death hovere« 
over the home ; but as if shamed and awed by the sight 
of such strength spending itself so generously for Love's 
sake he drew off without striking. When the new spring 
came they were all together, and upon the oldest boy 
there was descending something of the ruggedness ot! 
budding manhood. She had won her victory. 

With this sturdy youth to take her place at the plow 
the primitive dwelling gathered the atmosphere of home. 
But, though the worst was past, deprivation and hard- 
ship were not wanting. Once, after several toilsome 
years, when the cultivated acreage was much increased 
and promised a comfortable surplus at harvest, 4 
marauding band of Pawnees stripped the ripened fie!cs 
of its grain, and the year’s labor went for naught. Then 
an ox died and had to be replaced, and one year a prairie 
fire cut down the harvest by half. But these mishaps 
brought no dismay. 

Little by little the fair fields widened ; year by year the 
boys passed into manhood ; one by one they marric¢ 
and brought their young wives home ; bit by bit tne old 
roof was broadened to make room for those who were to 
dwell beneath it with their multiplying families. And 
there the home stands to-day, a monument toa weman 5 
constancy ; and there, sheltered by the rude walls 0! the 
corncrib that was, this faithful soul dreams away the last 
days of her life, a life that has been royal with the queen 
liness of a staunch and steadfast womanhood. 
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DEFENDING THE STOCKADE 


THE SECOND 
OF A SERIES OF 
DRAWINGS 
ILLUSTRATING 


THE PIONEER 
WEST 


By W. L. Taylor 


The stockade was the sal- 
vation of the early settlers 
west of the Alleghenies. 

In it they lived and with- 
stood savage hordes during 
the many Indian wars of 
pioneer days. Stoutly built 
of logs, one side of each of 
the inclosed cabins forming 
a part of the outer walls, 
with an entrance gate that 
could be securely closed, 
and overhanging block- 
houses at the four corners, 
the stockade was an admir- 
able fortress, the primitive 
armament of the Indians 
considered. When it was 
attacked there were stirring 
times within. Women and 
children moulded and 
trimmed bullets, cared for 
the wounded, and kept the 
babies safe in the shelter of 
the cabins, while the long 
rifles cracked from the 
blockhouses and the walls. 


W. L. TAYLOR 


The third picture in 
this series will appear 
in the next issue of 
The Journal. 
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in the apartment of 

Mrs. Atwater, who had 
done so much for the Sun- 
shine Day Nursery, and 
had sold two hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of tickets. 

Mrs. Atwater lives on the 
fifth floor of ‘“The Waterloo,”’ 
and one has a choice of ways to her 
rooms. For those who are fond of Alpine 
exercise there are five flights of stairs, 


T" reading was to be N | 








POE’S “RAVEN” 
IN AN ELEVATOR 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


“The Man of Putty,” etc. 


Author of “ Yankee Enchantments,” 


\7 (Voice from main hall: 
** Mike, what are you doing 
up there ?’’) 

This was followed by the 
ringing of the elevator bell 
and giggles from some of 
the younger women. 

Michael (in a whisper) : 
‘*T’'d like to answer him, 
sir; that’s Mr. Hunt, the agent.’’ 

** Go ahead,”’ said I, resolved to make 
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a new start when this interruption should 








but for those who prefer to exercise in 
other ways there is an elevator. If there 
had been no elevator there would have 
been no story to tell. You see, the elevator was 
put in at least twenty years-ago, and it is neither 
so swift nor so accurate as those of to-day. Old 
age affects elevators as it does people, and this one 
would be content to go up two floors instead of 
six, and it often gives out when half-way up and 
flatly refuses to go any farther. Then there is 
nothing to do but to get out and continue the 
journey on foot. 

It was a little after three-thirty in the afternoon. 
Most of the audience had assembled, and most 
of them had walked up, because it was one of 
the elevator’s balky days. Those who lived in 
‘* The Waterloo”’ a often commented on the 
fact that on days of receptions, when an elevator 
was most needed, this elevator found difficulty in 
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have ceased, 

‘*Mr. Hunt,’’ said Michael, calling 
down the shaft, ‘*‘ we’re stuck between 
the fourt’ and fift’ floors, and a gentleman is radin’ 
to the people.”’ 

‘*What’s that?’’ came back in stentorian 
tones. Michael repeated his information, and 
then we heard a heavy tread and Mr. Hunt came 
up. I never shall forget the expression of his 








face when he saw the crowd of women sitting in 
the halls and on the stairs. 

‘* What in —time is the matter?’’ 

I should have liked to sink down the shaft,—in 
the elevator,—but Mrs. Atwater explained to 
him in her tense, important way that the reading 
had been booked for that hour in aid of the Sun- 
shine Day Nursery, and that as Mahomet couldn’t 
come to the mountain the mountain had come to 
Mahomet. 














mounting higher than the second or third floor. 





But to-day it was not the elevator that was 
causing the buzz of excitement in Mrs. Atwater’s 
parlors: it was the fact that the reader who was to 
entertain the assembled audience had not come. 

It is now time to divulge the fact that I, Bertram 
Harland, was the reader, and although I am generally 
the soul of punctuality I was at half-past three nearly a 
mile away | sem Mrs. Atwater’s on an Elevated train 
that was delayed, owing to trouble with the third rail. 
Two is company and three is a crowd, and the Elevated 
never had any trouble until it introduced the third rail 
—to the other two. 

But at last the train pulled into my station, and I raced 
down the steps and made my way through slippery 
streets to ‘‘ The Waterloo.”’ 

The hall man who opened the door for me is also the 
elevator man, and as I am a frequent visitor to the 
apartment and know the ways of the elevator I asked if 
it was running. 

‘* Creepin’ 'd be better,’’ was his answer. 
a reception upstairs, an’ it has the heaves.’’ 


+ 


I was winded by my hurry from the station, so I asked 
him to ‘‘creep me up,’’ and we entered the cage together 
at a quarter to four. 

Up, up, up we went. After atime I looked out at the 
landing and discovered that we were passing the 
second floor. 

‘* Slow but sure,”’ said I to the attendant. 

‘* It’s slow, all right, but ye can’t be sure till ye’r up,”’ 
said he. 

Then I heard a voice from above. 
Mrs. Atwater. 

‘* Is that you, Mr. Harland?”’ 

‘‘Itis I. I beg a thousand pardons. 
by a block on the Elevated.’’ 

‘* Oh! I thought maybe it was the elevator that was 
detaining you. Every one is here, and we're only wait- 
ing for you.”’ 

** Well, tell them that I am in the building. 
up, but it would put me out of breath, 
I'm out of breath.’’ 

‘* No, of course not,’’ said Mrs. Atwater. 
I'm awfully glad you're here. 
dreadful had happened to you. 
nounce you.” 

I thought it a trifle premature, for we were only 
passing the third floor ; however, she left and I said to 
the elevator man: ‘‘ What sort of an elevator is this ?’’ 

‘* A highdrawlick,”’ said he, as if it were spelled 
that way. 

I told him I thought I recognized the drawl perfectly, 
but I was somewhat afraid we shouldn’t go very high, 
‘* She seems to be stopping now,”’ said I. 


+ 


Michael coaxed her, and at last we passed the fourth 
floor ; then, after an agony of suspense, as the phrase is, 
I saw the sign ‘‘ Fifth Floor.”’ 

But it was like Moses’s view of the promised land — | 
got no farther. The elevator bobbed and bumped and 
then came to a dead stop, like Mahomet’s coffin mid 
heaven and earth—or, to be more literal, between the 
fourth and fifth floors. 

** What's up?”’ said I. 

‘* Not the elevator,’’ said Michael with ill-timed levity. 

‘* Water given out ?”’ 

‘* No, I’m afear’d somethin’s broke.’’ 

‘* Well, let me out,’’ said I, picking up my little 
satchel containing Shakespeare’s plays and the poems 
of Tennyson, Poe and rewelna—for it was on such 
fare that I was to regale my hearers. 

Michael was willing enough. He took my 
and, standing on the seat, tried to reach th 
the door above. But he couid not do it. 

‘* Let me down, and I’ll go out at the fourth floor.’’ 

‘*Can’t do that, either,”’” said he. ‘* We’re caged 
all right.’’ 

‘* That's a pretty how-de-do. 
those people up there.”’ 

This plainly interested Michael, and having nothing 
else to do he proceeded to question me. 

‘** Is it rade to them? What’ll you rade to them for?” 

‘* Because they’ve come to hear me.”’ 

‘‘ And can’t they rade for themsilves? Sure, my 
Nelly is only eight, and she can rade.”’ 

He was plainly surprised that in this enlightened age 
such people as he had seen climb the stairs needed to 
be read to. While he was revolving it in his mind Mrs. 
Atwater came into the hall again. 


‘* There’s 


It was that of 


I was detained 


I’d walk 
Can’t read when 


** Well, 


Thought samething 
I'll go in and an- 


umbreila, 
e latch of 


I’ve got to read to all 


DRAWN BY FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN 


‘* For mercy sakes! What are you doing?” 

** We’re stuck. I’m afraid I can’t get out.’’ 

‘* Oh, goodness, but you must come out. Michael, 
can’t you squeeze a little higher and let Mr. Harland 
out? It’s awfully late, and so many of the people are 
suburbanites, and they are fidgeting.’’ 

Michael now seemed to realize for the first time that 
the case was important. He scratched his head vigor- 
ously and finally seemed on the point of saying 
something, when there came a voice from below. 

** Mike!” 

** What is it?’’ 

‘* Stay up there. There’s something broke, and I’ve 
udenieamed fora man. Don’t bring her down.” 

**T won't,” said Michael with a wink at me. It was 
plain to be seen that he did not mind sitting in the cage 
doing nothing, earning his wages just the same. 

Mrs. Atwater had come down to the half landing, and 
she looked in at me much as if I were a rare bird that she 
wished but had not money enough to buy. 

‘* What shall I do, Mr. Harland? All the tickets are 
bought and paid for, and I hate to give the money back, 
because the Sunshine Day Nursery needs it so. Could 
you give the reading to-morrow ?”’ 

‘* You mean if I get out in time? No; I go West 
to-morrow to be gone until the end of the season. | 
might give it in here,’’ said I, jokingly. 

‘* Why, to be sure,’’ said matter-of-fact Mrs. Atwater. 


~ 


Mrs. Atwater is one of those people who hates to give 
up a thing once she has decided to do it, and for her a 
marred ceremony is better than none at all. Better a 
marriage without a minister or a bride than a postpone- 
ment of a wedding. Better Hamlet with the hero miles 
away than no performance ; and before I could protest 
she had run upstairs and disappeared. But I could 
hear her saying in her earnest voice: ‘‘ Mr. Harland is 
stuck between floors on that miserable elevator and he 
can’t get out. How many are willing to listen to him 
in the hall? All those in favor of it will please signify 
it in the usual manner.”’ 

There was a perfect shout of ‘* ayes.”’ 

‘** Contrary minded.”’ 

There were a few feeble ‘‘ noes,’’ but the question 
was carried, and out came Mrs. Atwater, her face 
wreathed in smiles, and said: ‘‘ It’s all right. They 
can sit on the stairs and in the two halls and they’ll hear 
you perfectly well.’’ 

Something seemed to strike Michael as funny, and 
I can guess what it was ; but Mrs. Atwater, like all very 
earnest persons, has a very limited sense of the ridicu- 
lous, and to her the affair was delightfully unconventional 
and charming, with nothing incongruous in it. 

I suppose if I had been doing it merely to oblige I 
would have refused to become ridiculous for any one ; 
but the seventy-five dollars that was to become mine 
at the end of the reading was—well, it was seventy-five 
dollars, and let those who can, throw seventy-five dollars 
away. I have never formed the habit of doing so. 

So the people poured out with camp-stools— most of 
them women, with a sprinkling of girls, and hére and 
there a man who wore upon his face the foolish look that 
lone men in mobs of women habitually carry. 


~ 


It took them some minutes to get seated, and then 
they had to make way for a stout man who lived on the 
sixth floor, and who looked an astonishment that was 
too deep for words as he made his slow way up through 
the chattering bevy of femininity. 

‘* Ladies and—gentlemen,”’ said I, ‘‘ I want you to 
feel that this is quite informal. Platforms, pulpits and 
soap-boxes, but never an elevator for a rostrum in all 
my experience, and yet I’ve had my share of ups 
and downs.”’ 

This provoked a few smiles from the thoughtless, and 
having broken what ice remained unbroken I said: 
‘* Being, as it were, in a cage, there will be a certain 
appropriateness in my first number, Poe’s ‘ Raven.’ ”’ 

There was a kid-gloved clapping of hands, a unani- 
mous squeak of camp-stools, and then I began, while 
Michael sat at my side and stared at me : 


“*Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak 
and weary, 


Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten 


ore,— 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a 
tapping ——’”’ 


‘* Well, I'll be swiggled,’’ was all that Mr. 
Hunt said. Then he went down, while we heard 
queer grunts issuing from his throat. 
I sat down beside Michael and idly fingered the 
pretty volume of Poe’s poems. 

‘*] think you’d better begin again,’’ said Mrs. 
Atwater, smiling sweetly at me. ‘‘ I don’t believe there 
will be any more interruptions, now that Mr. Hunt 
knows what’s the matter.” 

I was not so sure of that, for I heard hammering in the 
basement and judged that the machinists had come. 


4 


I began again and read along swimmingly for several 
verses. Although it is highly improbable that Michael 
understood the meaning of the poem, he was alive to 
the rhythm of the thing, for he kept audible time with 
his heavy foot until I brought one of mine down on it 
with decision, and then he stopped, while I went on : 


“*Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there 
wondering, fearing ——’”’ 


‘Wishing that the door they’d ope and let me out 
upon the floor.’’ 

This interpolated line, as I afterward learned, came 
from a young Harvard man who was home for the 
Easter vacation. He was listening at a half-opened 
door, and bis ready wit nearly ended my usefulness as a 
reader, for not only was his metre perfect, but he 
‘*sensed’’ my wishes exactly. However, I affected not 
to hear him and went on : 


‘*** Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortals ever dared to 
dream before ; 
But the silence was unbroken ——’ 


yy 


Only it wasn’t, for here a voice from ’way below 
called out : ‘‘ Mike, where’s that monkey-wrench ?’’ 

‘* Oh, for the love of heaven, will ye never stop? 
Kin I answer him, sir?’’ 

‘* Yes, answer him, Michael.’’ 

‘* Be the furnace door, I told ye before. 
gentleman’s radin’ a story to me.”’ 


+ 


‘* Chase yerself,’”’ was the derisive message from below, 
and then I cut in with : 


Shut up. A 


“* And the only word there spoken was the whispered word 
* Lenore?’’’”’ 


Suddenly the impossibility of the whole thing came 
over me and I looked appealingly at Mrs. Atwater, 
hoping that she would relieve me ; but she was evident! 
for seeing the thing through to its end, so I continued 


y” 


“* This I whispered —— 


** Did you say the wrench was by the furnace door ?”’ 

This chimed so perfectly with the rhythm that ever 
one noticed it, and I could hear the young collegiai 
chortling in his room ; but now I was angry and dete: 
mined to go on, no matter what happened. 


‘** This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the word, 
“Lenore :”’ 
Merely this and nothing more.’ ”’ 


As if to give me the lie at this juncture a noise like 
that of a newly opened boiler factory came up the shait. 
The workmen were hammering on metal of some kind, 
and the din came to us as if our ears were at a speakilig- 
tube. Hammer! hammer! hammer ! 

One line was rendered inaudible, so I shouted tlie 
next: 


“*Soon again I heard a tapping somewhat louder thon 
before.’ ”’ 


This was too much even for Mrs. Atwater, and slice 
dissolved in smiles behind her fan. As for the rest 0! 
the audience, they represented every form of laugh. 

‘* Mrs. Atwater,’’ said I, ‘‘ this has degenerated into 4 
farce and is no longer a reading. I simply can’t do 
anything more until we are released from this. Do )ou 
suppose we ever shall get out of here ?”’ 

***Quoth the raven, ‘‘ Nevermore.’’’ ”’ 
the collegian. ) 

But at this moment there was acry from below : 
right up there.”” And Michael, pulling the wire «: 
we began to ascend, and a minute later I steppe 
upon the fifth floor. I was followed by my audi 
éxcepting Michael, who went to the regions below 

‘* Now, Mrs. Atwater,’’ I said, ‘‘ we will continu 
reading without further interruptions.’’ 

When I left the apartments an hour later I wa/ked down 
the stairs. An elevator can depress as well as ele ate. 
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THIS IS THE FAMOUS CRYSTAL PALACE , 
Here there took place in 1853 the only ‘* World’s Fair’’ ever held in New York City. The building stood at fhe corner of Sixth Avenue and Forty- second Street, the place \ 
later known as Bryant Park, and now the site of the great city library. The Palace was burned in 1858. N 
ACK in the WH EN FIFTH AVENUE. is now the intersection of Third Avenue 
days when and Seventy-seventh Street. It was known 
Chauncey as the ‘* Kissing Bridge,’’ and any couple 
M. Depew, as C Y who crossed it could enjoy the privilege 
a student at WAS A OUNTR while on it of osculation, or, as it was 
Yale, was called, ‘‘ the custom of saluting the lady 
: making his who is your companion.,”’ 
first visits to ‘ier . Something like the same rights seems 
New York, By William Perrine afterward to have been accorded to those 
. and Lady lovers who strolled along a narrow little 
| Randolph — road which ran westward from Broadway, 
‘ Churchill was was called Love Lane, and is now Twenty- 
. sweet little first Street. ‘This lane, then also known as 
t Jenny Jerome, their youthful eyes were the Abingdon Road, entered the grounds of 
wont to look upon Madison Square as almost the xe p/us u/tra of the great city the estate which Professor Clement C. Moore had inherited from his father, a 
which was afterward to know them so well. There are some New Yorkers — distinguished bishop in the Protestant Episcopal Church, and on which he had 
: and they are not’ yet quite prepared to admit that they are old men—who his country home. Professor Moore was a writer and scholar of distinction in 
remember that one of the most inviting spots to which the Broadway stages his time, but he little thought that his name was to be perpetuated to this day 
would carry them in their youth was the wayside inn known as Madison in millions of American homes when he sent to the press those good old 
\ Cottage, or Corporal John Thompson’s, at the corner of Twenty-third Street and Yuletide rhymes, beginning: 
Broadway. It was as far as the omnibus went ; it was in the midst of the new wie the shake talee Cleletmes, when all thamaeh the bane —* 
? suburbs, and the old sign of the Buckthorn, with its huge pair of antlers, still hung 
as testimony of a place of refreshment for man and beast. Horsemen regarded it as Over the broad acres of his estate there grew up a community which took the 
the best inn on the road for a place of rendezvous, and on a summer afternoon it name of Chelsea, and which was a special object of the Professor's zeal in develop- 
A would be visited by pleasure-seekers who wished to take a ride from the Battery to ing. On the north side of Twenty-third Street the traveler who now enters New 
the outskirts of the city and to lounge about in a half-rustic diversion, It is not York by the ferry on the Hudson at the foot of that street seldom fails to have his 
easy now for the millions of Americans who have seen in and about Madison Square attention drawn to a quaint row of tall pilastered houses with gardens and :trees in 
all the brilliancy, gayety and fashion of a great commercial capital, or even for those front of them. They are the chief remains to-day of that part of New York when it 
y, New Yorkers to whom it has been much of what the Place de la Concorde is to the was Chelsea, and the author of ‘‘ The Visit of St. Nicholas’’ was its ruling spirit. 
Parisians, to realize that men still pass through it every day who have not forgotten ; 
when Corporal John Thompson was its chiet and best-known denizen. Indeed, it OF THE other, or extreme eastern, side of the Madison Square parade-ground, or 
d was not long ago that there were still some citizens of the metropolis who could recall in the vicinity of the present Third Avenue and Twenty-fifth Street, there was a 
when they shot woodcock within five minutes’ walk of the region which has been tavern associated with the career of a New Yorker of much different mould. It was 
1e something like the focus and the flower of a nation’s civilization. the headquarters of drivers and horse dealers; near it was a pleasant grove for 
r, picnickers, and in the Bull’s Head, as the tavern was called, the presiding genius 
ly TIS from the fourth President of the United States that the name of Madison Square was the most shifty and sagacious of all the cattle dealers who made it their resort. 
| was taken, and in his time it was applied to an area which extended beyond the He was a rugged character, with little or no education, hard at driving a bargain, but 
present Thirteenth Street, Fourth and Sixth Avenues. Near the centre of this tract, ambitious of cutting a figure among men of affairs. 
or about where the Worth Monument now stands, the United States Government From the Bull’s Head he drifted into Wall Street and became the most formidable 
had an arsenal or military post ; it was regarded as an outlying defense of the city, rival of the first Vanderbilt in building steamboats, managing railroads and specu- 
ry and the land surrounding it was intended to be a great military parade-ground. Less lating in ‘* corners.’”” One summer day, while he was out ina buggy inspecting 
an than eighty years ago this building was converted into a House of some cattle, a thunderstorm came up. His horse in the shafts was 
" Refuge for juvenile delinquents, and the traveler who approached it by killed by a lightning bolt and his own narrow escape turned his 
the old Boston or Middle Road noticed it as the principal object which thoughts to religion. From that time he was noted in the Methodist 
met his gaze at the junction of the road with what is now Broadway. Church for his zeal ; he contributed a million dollars to the Theological 
I, There was then a tradition which told of a bridge about four miles Seminary which to-day bears his name. But his piety did not interfere 
out in the country, on the line of the Boston Post Road, or about where with the great speculation in the Erie Railroad which gave him a 
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national reputation. A millionaire many times over, he 
finally went into bankruptcy, and moralists as late as 
twenty years ago, in their homilies on the ups and 
downs of Wall Street, found a fruitful text in the life of 
** Uncle Daniel’’ Drew. 


Rested Under an Apple Tree on Fifth Avenue 


T WAS largely due to James Harper, who was elected 
Mayor of New York in the Native American excite- 
ment of 1844, and who was one of the quartette of famous 
brothers at the head of the great publishing house, that 
the first regular attempt to make Madison Square attract- 
ive was carried on. A few years before, the House of 
Refuge had been destroyed by fire, and the institution 
was then located near the East River end of Twenty-third 
Street. The six acres to which the Square had been re- 
duced were still an unsightly common ; astregm of water 
which ran through it was used by boys for a skating 
pond, and Fifth Avenue —to day the Belgravia of New 
York —was hardly more than an open country road. 
Thus, when William Coventry Waddell and his lovely 
wife, whose beauty and whose manners were such that 
Englishmen who enjoyed her hospitality were wont to 
say that for the time being they forgot that they were 
three thousand miles from home, resolved to build a 
mansion, they passed by Madison Square and went up 
Fifth Avenue. On both sides of the avenue, or rather 
road, were fields and fences and farms, and the natural 
level of the ground was several feet below the city 
grade. While the couple were engaged in examining 
the lot of ground between Thirty-seventh and Thirty- 
eighth Streets it is related that Mrs. Waddell sat down 
to rest herself under the shade of an apple tree by the 
wayside! There they soon built a Gothic house with a 
tower, from which could easily be seen both the East and 
the North Rivers. Its gardens and its conservatory, its 
picture gallery, its sumptuous entertainments and its 
fancy balls, were the theme of general admiration, and 
yet so rural was this retreat that a field of wheat was 
cultivated and a barrel of flour was made on the sur- 
rounding ground. Such was the region which afterward 
was far-famed as Murray Hill, a name which had origi- 
nally come to it from the father of Lindley Murray, the 
grammarian. But the Waddell fortune went down in the 
financial storm of 1857, and the memory of the couple is 
now only a tradition where the fashionable Old Brick 
Church took the place of their beautiful villa. 


The Delmonicos and Thvir First Female Cashier 


ND what a romance of the ups and downs of New York 
life might be traced in the brilliant hurly-burly that 
ultimately came into Madison Square! Thus a little 
more than seventy years ago there were two Swiss 
brothers who had come over from France and had 
opened a restaurant, or rather a cake and coffee and con- 
fectionery room, on William Street. It afterward 
obtained reputation among the business men for the 
excellence of its cookery, but it had one novelty in par- 
ticular for its customers. This was a female cashier, 
whom they looked upon with open-eyed astonishment 
as an example of ‘‘ the new-fangled ideas of these 
French.’’ It was known that there was a down-town 
sugar refiner who actually had recourse to the services 
of his wife for a bookkeeper and clerk, and such an in- 
novation was the occasion of much comment. But when 
it was remarked that the Delmonico brothers, who 
meantime had been joined by their nephew, Lorenzo, 
the first of the notable spirits of a notable family, had a 
cashier in petticoats, there were incredulous persons who 
visited the place simply to witness for themselves so 
curious a phenomenon. 

The shrewd foreigners easily won their way into favor 
by their industry as well as their originality in the gastro- 
nomic art. Yet the courtly Philip Hone, who had been 
Mayor of New York, and who lived many years afterward 
to illustrate all that was most gracious and manly in the 
social culture of the city, noted about this time in his 
diary : ‘‘ Moore, Giraud and I went yesterday to dine 
at Delmonico’s, a French restaurant in William Street, 
which I had heard was upon the Parisian plan and very 
good. We satisfied our capacity but not our appetites, 
and | think are prepared, when our opinions are asked, 
to say with the Irishman who used lamp oil with his 
salad, instead of olive oil, that if it were not for the name 
of the thing I would as lief eat butter.’’ But Albert 
Gallatin, who, after having been Secretary of the 
Treasury for twelve years, and who might have reached 
the Presidency had he not been a Swiss, sympathized 
with the Delmonicos both as a compatriot and a lover of 
good cheer, gave them the benefit of his distinguished 
name and presence. They quickly outdistanced all 
rivals, and although in after years they would not put a 
sign on their cafés, no other name came to be more 
widely known in New York than ‘‘ Del’s.” 

Indeed, the social history of the city might almost be 
written in their movements from one point to another to 
the northward, for when at last they reached Union 
Square and installed themselves in Moses H. Grinnell’s 
house at Fourteenth Street and Fifth Avenue, they had 
established the greatest public rendezvous that society 
then had. But when the elder Charles Delmonico finally 
decided that the time had come to go up to Madison 
Square, he was admonished that he might be tempting 
the fates. ‘* You have an elephant on your hands ; it is 
too big,’’ he was warned. And yet in the swift progress 
of events, the long-famous Delmonico’s of Madison 
Square is now only a reminiscence of the resistless move- 
ment to the north. 


The Rise and Fall of “ The Patriarchs” 


UT old club men have not forgotten how great was the 
sensation when a rich New Yorker, to whom the 
United States Government returned $10,000 which had 
been charged against him at the Custom House for 
duties, resolved to spend it all on a dinner of unsur- 
passed magnificence. The flowers, the canaries in 
golden cages, the swans that swam in an oval lake on 
the table, the beautiful young girls who graced it, the 
rare wines, the music, and the dishes on which the chefs 
exhausted their skill, excited amazement over the luxu- 
rious habits into which the city had fallen. ‘‘ Two 
hundred dollars a plate for each guest!’’ was the 


comment of the cynical. ‘' Why, there was not a beau 
nor a belle there whose father and mother would not 
have thought they were entertaining liberally if they had 
spent that much for a whole dinner when Delmonico’s 
was down on William Street.”’ 

It was from among these beaux, however, with the 
assistance of the belles, that there came into existence a 
noted organization. For ‘‘ The Patriarchs,’’ with the 
dances and the balls they gave every winter, represented 
one of the glories of the old Delmonico’s, both on Union 
Square and Madison Square. The power of these social 
magnates was such that an invitation to one of their balls 
carried with it an open sesame to the most exclusive 
houses in the city. A characteristic feature of their asso- 
ciation at one time was that married women were usually 
the belles of the ball, and that to them was allowed a 
liberty such as had been accorded before, on such occa- 
sions, to only young or unmarried girls. Indeed, the 
eagerness to obtain a Patriarch invitation was sometimes 
so intense that the failures of the disappointed ones led to 
extreme bitterness and mortification, and women were 
even known to have moved away from New York rather 
than live there and endure the agony of such a snub. 

But after a time ‘‘ The Patriarchs’’ became careless 
in their invitations ; their master of ceremonies, Ward 
McAllister, found himself unable to restrain rebellious 
spirits ; independent women of the new ‘‘ social democ- 
racy’’ caused rival balls to be organized, and war was 
declared against the rulers of the smart set by the 
‘* swells’’ and the ‘‘ howling swells.’’ ‘‘ The Patri- 
archs,’’ too, has passed away as an association, and 
those of its original members who now survive are 
generally regarded as ancient honorables, somewhat 
‘*old-fashioned,’’ although this imputation is a cause of 
amusement with them when they remember how, in 
their youthful days, they were freely charged with trying 
to *‘ Europeanize New York.”’ 


When Jenny Jerome Met Lord Randolph Churchill 


ERHAPS the most remarkable of the men whose hab- 
itat was in Madison Square, and who, more than 
anybody else, made it a fashionable centre, were the 
celebrated. Jerome brothers. Their audacity, their wit, 
their pluck, their extravagance and their generosity, set 
the pace for a multitude of high livers. As financier, as 
yachtsman, turfman, four-in-hand driver, don vivant and 
raconteur Leonard W, Jerome, in particular, combined 
all the qualities of what might be called the typical 
‘* thoroughbred New Yorker’’ of the day in his virile 
elegance and dash. It was the habit of his admirers to 
compare his mind to chain-lightning in its startling, bril- 
liant quickness, Jerome had been graduated from 
Princeton College, had been a newspaper editor at 
Rochester, and Consul at Trieste, and had gone into 
Wall Street in 1854, with next to nothing. He wasa 
believer in his own star, and amazed the boldest specu- 
lators of the day with his fearlessness and his phenomenal 
success. Within a few years he accumulated a princely 
fortune, and spent it with a princely hand, 

** What are the people coming to?’’ exclaimed Lorenzo 
Delmonico when Jerome and two of his friends, in their 
rivalry to outdo one another, each enjoined him to spread 
the ‘‘ handsomest dinner ever given,’’ and then, after 
planning what the caterer called the ‘‘ Silver Dinner,’’ 
he followed it with a ‘‘ Gold Dinner,’’ and then reached 
his climax with the ‘‘ Diamond Dinner.’’ One of 
Jerome’s novelties—it was then a novelty — was to give 
each lady at the table a beautiful present: it was a gold 
bracelet with the monogram of Jerome Park in chased 
gold in the centre, and was a surprise to each guest as 
she opened her napkin. He made Jerome Park not only 
a racecourse of national renown, but also a headquarters 
for fashionable society. 

Jerome’s daughters were all girls of surpassing charm. 
It was in Madison Square that the foremost of them, 
Jenny Jerome, passed some of the years of her girlhood 
before she became the wife of Lord Randolph Churchill. 
Miss Jerome first met the English nobleman at a dinner 
in Paris. He was instantly charmed by her conversation 
not less than by her beauty, and found her to possess 
what he thought no other damsel with whom he had ever 
talked had in like degree: a wit which in readiness and 
repartee was quite a matchforhisown. After the ladies 
had left the room he turned to a friend and with great 
earnestness remarked, ‘* That’s the brightest woman I’ve 
ever met,’’ and after a moment’s hesitation, added, with 
the cheery emphasis of an already resolved purpose, 
‘*and I mean to marry her.’’ Subsequently it turned 
out that when Jenny Jerome had retired from the apart- 
ment the vivacious Englishman had made a like 
impression on her mind, for she told one of her sisters 
that he was a fine fellow, of whom she would like to 
know more. The two were not slow to perceive that 
their admiration was reciprocal ; within a fortnight they 
were engaged, and almost as soon as he carried his bride 
to London Lady Randolph Churchill became as famous 
as himself in its society and politics, and began to look 
forward to the day when her husband might become the 
Prime Minister of England. 


“Franconi’s” as One of the Popular Sights 


WHEN Jenny Jerome was a child her father and his 
kinsmen had been foremost among the men who 
believed that in a few years Madison Square would be 
the centre of New York. They imparted a stimulus to 
all that fashion and enterprise and capital could plan for 
it. The Astor House, which had been built by the first 
John Jacob Astor, and sold to his son, William, for a 
dollar, was still in the fullness of its fame and the head- 
quarters of noted Americans in every walk of public life. 
It was the pride of Charles Stetson, the proprietor, that 
one of its choice rooms had been occupied by Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, Rufus Choate, Thurlow Weed, 
Horace Mann, Zachary Taylor and General Scott, and 
when Daniel Webster died the partitions of that room 
were torn down so that it might not be used by other 
guests. For Webster had been something more than a 
passing guest to Stetson. It was in the Astor House 
that he passed much of his time in his old age; it was 
there that he lived to meet his friends in his hours of re- 
laxation, and it was there that he suffered the pangs of 
disappointed ambition when he saw the Presidential 
nomination of his party in 1852 denied to him. 


Franconi’s was the edifice which took the place of 
Corporal John Thompson’s inn, at Madison Square, and 
was constructed for a circus and hippodrome. It wasa 
brick building two stories high, about seven hundred feet 
in circumference, with an uncovered area in the centre. 
It was erected by a syndicate of American showmen, in- 
cluding Seth B. Howes, Richard Sands and Avery Smith, 
and was opened in the presence of four thousand persons. 
Its circus performances and exciting chariot-races gave it 
for a time much popularity, although to most of the New 
Yorkers who were its visitors it was more remote thana 
hippodrome would now be at Harlem. Its advent was 
hailed as a sign of ‘‘ metropolitan progress,’’ and for two 
seasons there was something like a fashion among the 
lovers of equestrian sport to take a journey up to Mad- 
ison Square and enjoy the diversions at ‘‘ Franconi’s,”’ 
particularly during the season when the Crystal Palace 
was attracting tens of thousands to a part ot New York 
with which few of them had been familiar. 


The Only “ World’s Fair” New York Has Ever Had 


NDEED, the first and only ‘‘ World’s Fair’’ that New 
York has ever had—following the example of the 
English in 1851 in the exposition of London— gave great 
impetus to the uptown movement in the development of 
Madison Square. It was held in Reservoir Square, after- 
ward known as Bryant Park, and was opened by Franklin 
Pierce, as President of the United States, on the four- 
teenth of July, 1853. The building, like the similar but 
larger one in London, was called the Crystal Palace, but 
remarkable as the exposition was then supposed to be 
it would now hardly be considered more important, so 
far as its magnitude was concerned, than many a 
State Fair. 

The building, which was in the form of a Greek cross, 
was made chiefly of iron and glass. It was three hun- 
dred and sixty-five feet in width each way, was sur- 
mounted with a dome one hundred and twenty-three 
feet high and covered more than five acres. It would 
have been almost insignificant at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, ten years ago, or even in the more recent expo- 
sition at Buffalo, but to New York in 1853 it seemed like 
an ‘‘ Aladdin’s Palace.’’ George William Curtis, who 
thought that it might justly be so called because of the 
light elegance of its architectural lines and its Oriental 
characteristics, likened the dome to a beautiful huge 
bubble that had been blown in, or floated on a zephyr, in 
some happy moment of a genie’s inspiration. ‘‘We have 
grown tired,’’ he went on to say, ‘* of hearing that we 
were such a great nation, but the Crystal Palace inclines 
us to tolerate the boast. It will teach us the high-minded 
humility we want by showing us what actual and undeni- 
able successes we have achieved. Lyons and Manchester 
and Paris and Vienna may look to their laurels.” 

The fair was a private enterprise, but so eager was the 
speculation in the stock of the company that at one time 
it ran eighty per cent. above par. Yet, like all fairs, it 
was crude and incomplete at its opening. The summer 
of 1853 turned out to be the hottest New York had 
known in more than half a century ; more than two hun- 
dred persons died of heat in a single day, and in the end 
the undertaking was nota financial success. An attempt 
was made to turn it into a permanent exhibition ; but 
finally the establishment passed into the hands of a 
receiver, and the building itself was burned down in the 
autumn of 1858. 


The Fifth Avenue Hotel “ Too Far Up-town” 


T WAS in the midst of the enthusiasm over the Crystal 
Palace Fair that farseeing men saw in Franconi’s 
Hippodrome a site for a hotel which might be to the 
upper end of the city what the Astor House had been to 
the lower end. Ultimately one of them, Amos F. Eno, 
a dry goods millionaire, resolved to erect it, and when 
Stetson, of the Astor House heard of it, he thought Eno 
was rash, shook his head and remarked that it was ‘‘ too 
far up-town.’’ Indeed, Paran Stevens, who opened it, 
became at once an object of commiseration of the wise- 
acres, who believed that Union Square would long be 
the limit, and that the Clarendon, which had been located 
immediately beyond the northern line of Union Square, 
could povone the wants of those who wished to sojourn 
in an elegant hotel and escape the bustle of the new 
Metropolitan on Broadway. But it soon began to be 
found that families, as well as travelers, wanted the 
accommodations of hotel life, and that new means to 
gratify this desire were in order. Thus the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel’s great revolving screw, which carried to and from 
the sixth or extreme upper story a box or compartment 
for visitors too feeble or too weary to go up and down the 
staircase, was one of the first devices in this country on 
a large scale for the purpose of a hotel elevator, and was 
curiously regarded as a ‘‘ modern improvement.’”’ 

But the ease with which this primitive ‘‘ elevator”’ 
went rapidly up and down impressed many persons. It 
helped to direct attention to new methods of domestic 
comfort. The stylish apartment-house or flat was then 
but little known, except as a rather ‘‘ Frenchy’? mode 
of residence, which good Americans were disposed to 
look upon somewhat askance. In fact, it was not until 
about the close of the Civil War that it began to be 
regarded with favor. It was then agitated as a desirable 
innovation by the promoters of what was known as the 
‘* French flats’’ on the West side. But many New 
Yorkers were at first slow to be converted to what they 
deemed a ‘*‘ Parisian fad.’’ 

It was John Bright who once said, in a great speech to 
his English constituents, that he had spent six months in 
London in every year for forty years, and yet he had to 
confess that he did not know the marvelous city —that 
there were parts and districts of it which even Londoners 
did not know well who had lived there all their lifetime. 
With something of the same feeling many a New Yorker 
saw the transformation which was swiftly wroug!it i 
Madison Square and its purlieus by the mighty rus! 0 
wealth and fashion and trade up the old Fifth Avenue of 
their fathers, and in that never-ceasing tide which has at 
last carried Broadway through boulevard and drive to the 
banks of the Harlem. If the Fifth Avenue Hote! was 
Corporal John Thompson’s little tavern out in the coun- 
try only fifty years ago, what will that region yet be 10 
the lifetime of men who are now in their prime? Will 
it, too, be left ‘‘ far down-town’’? 
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ago I was left 
in charge of 
the incoming mail 
of a rich woman 
who was then in 
Europe. Accord- 
ing to instructions, all the letters 
received were opened and their 
contents noted, in order to dis- 
criminate between those worthy 
and those unworthy of forward- 
ing. The mail-bag of a woman 
of worldwide reputation for her 
wealth contains, of course, a 
remarkable medley of letters, 
the character of which it is the 
business of the expert secretary 
to detect. The salutation and 
opening sentence decide the fate of many of them : unread, 
unhonored and unknown, they go swiftly to swell the con- 
tents of the waste-basket and thence to oblivion. 

Among various extraordinary compositions arriving in 
the mail of this particular woman of wealth and fashion 
were letters 
from absolute 
strangers, 
who were 
curious as to 
the disposi- 
tion made by 
the million- 
airess of her 
cast-off ward- 
robe. With 
one consent 
the amiable 
writers pro- 
posed to re- 
lieve the lady 
of all respon- 
sibility in the 
matter by tak- 
ing such ap- 
parel wholly 
off her hands 
—thus solv- 
ing, to their 
own. satisfac- 
tion at least, 
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the splendor, 
costliness and immensity of the wardrobe which they 
coveted. It was beyond their wildest imaginings. The 
plainest article therein would have looked as absurdly out 
of place in their homes as a diamond ring on a laborer’s 
hand, A sense of pathos mingled with one’s amusement 
in reading those letters, doomed by their very nature 
never to reach the hand of the one to whom they were 
addressed. Yet many a person shares to some extent, and 
excusably, in the curiosity which they express. 


HAT oft-repeated query, ‘‘ What do those awfully rich 

people do with their cast-off clothing?’’ cannot be 
answered in one brief sentence. Dame Fashion ignores the 
subject altogether, evidently considering it quite beyond any 
conventional rule. Ways and means are as diverse as the 
characters and impulses of the millionaires themselves ; 
for this reason facts and anecdotes about the subject best 
illustrate and comment upon the vagaries of the very rich 
in solving the problem 
of their accumulated 
finery. 

A woman in the realm 
of millionairedom may 
be quite as generous and 
self-sacrificing as any 
daughter of the people 
who sympathetically 
shares her slender earn- 
ings with a less fortunate 
Sister. Ifa wealthy 
woman be blessed not 
only with material but 
with spiritual riches as 
well, she will instinct- 
ively remember her 
poorer relatives and 
triends and play the part 
ot a fairy godmother, to 
whom they need never 
appeal in vain. When 
she dons beautiful new 
raiment they will rejoice 
ll generous additions, 
unmarred by wear, to 
their slenderer stock, 
and be gladdened by the 
gifts that enable them to 
enjoy many a pleasure 
outside their daily lives. 
One such member of 
the guild of liberal souls 
made a Cinderella of an 
old school chum who, though not herself rich, was never- 
theless part of the social whirl that demands many and 
elegant toilettes of its votaries. She always appeared 
smartly clad, in beautiful Parisian gowns, refitted and 
disguised in various ways, and recognizable only to the 
donor when they met at dinner or ball. 
















THE continuous process of elimination by which this same 

luxurious dame renews her wardrobe causes a pleas- 
Urable flutter in the homes of several families, where 
there arrives periodically a French packing-trunk filled, as 
one happy recipient declared, ‘* with dreams, poems and 
*)Mphonies”’ in the way of wearing apparel. A widowed 
coi and her two pretty daughters go about in their 
ment unhampered by the problem of clothes that 
of m Ms vig ay women with restricted incomes. A friend 
Setar 'y. years’ standing, who experienced reverses of 

‘une, is regularly furnished with every needful accessory 
to complete a handsome wardrobe, not only herself but 
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CLOTHES 
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also her children being supplied, footgear forming the only 
item of their expenses in the wearing apparel column. The 
good fairy at whose beck all this good lerenne is showered 
upon its grateful recipients belongs to the class, not large 
as some imagine, of happy rich folk. 


ANOTHER large-hearted woman of independent fortune 
heard of a poor widow living in the country, whose only 
child was preparing for a profession in New York. The 
self-sacrificing mother had resigned all hope of attending 
the college exercises because of her shabby clothes and 
her reluctance to cause her boy mortification. Upon 
hearing the story the generous possessor of abundance 
immediately sent a trunk full of garments of all sorts likely 
to be useful to the mother. Fortunately, as the two 
women were of the same age and build, every article proved 
appropriate and becoming. A beautiful side-bag, purse 
and brooch supplemented these gifts from one woman 
who, though a total stranger, was touched by the sacrifice 
of another, and thereby immediately aroused to prompt 
and thoughtful helpfulness. 

‘ Not every Lady Bountiful, however, in her giving displays 
such true charity and loving-kindness as this. Women 
of wealth often bestow 
their surplusage through 
mere personal caprice 
or mental indolence, 
and the result is jarring 
to the eternal fitness of 
things. The coachman 
of one inconsequent 
donor died suddenly just 
as she was laying off 
mourning. Without 
hesitation she passed 
over to the widow a full 
supply of black, with 
bonnet, veil and many 
accessories, all most ex- 
pensive in fabric and 
fashion. Tall, slender 
and pretty, that coach- 
man’s widow could cer- 
tainly vie with any mil- 
lionaire’s relict in her 
long, enveloping veil 
and splendid weeds. 

A certain fashionable 
dame, who is particu- 
larly exigeant regarding 
everything she deigns to 
wear, promptly rele- 
gated to a favored one, who happened to be on hand at the 
time, nine white silk nightrobes of finest material, elabor- 
ately garnished and ruffled with lace, because, forsooth, 
they were not laundered to the height of her asthetic 
requirements. ‘* Oh, how glad I am to get rid of my old 
clothes !’’ she exclaimed with as much 
naiveté as if she had never donned anything 
new before in all her life. About her apparel 
a society woman is never blasé. 












TALL, 
SLENDER AND 
PRETTY, THAT 
COACHMAN'S 
WIDOW COULD 
VIE WITH ANY 
MILLIONAIRE’S 
RELICT’’ 


N THE modern scientific masseuse we dis 

cover one moreagent for relieving Madame 
Midas’s plethoric wardrobe. While society’s 
devotee feels it her bounden duty to be im 
maculately gowned she regards a wrinkle 
on her skin with greater dismay, if possible, 
than one in her garments. ‘Therefore, not 
only is the masseuse well paid and well 
treated, but she might, if she chose, set up 
a salesroom for the disposal of elegant 
Krench creations, scarcely worn, bestowed 
upon her by the fashionable dames whose 
good looks she conserves. 

A woman came from the South a few 
years ago, equipped to earn her living by 
writing. Although she wielded a graceful 
pen she soon found it a poor dependence ; 
and quick-wittedly turning her energies into 
the field of the masseuse, at whose skillful 
touch Time’s tracks are effaced, she secured 
a large clientéle. When she rings now at 
palatial mansions she might well, from her 
garb, be mistaken for a fashionable caller, 
dressed as she is in regal gowns bestowed 
by her friendly rich employers ; while other 
gorgeous costmes, of no personal use to her 
or her immediate beneficiaries, fall step by 
step from their high estate, through descend- 
ing grades of society, to their ultimate fate, 
the rag-bag or the ** old-clothes ’ man. es. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary method of disposition is 
practiced by women who, although rolling in wealth, con- 
descend to sell their cast-off clothing to the second-hand 
dealer. Their gowns, remodeled and renovated, are 
bought by actresses—not bright particular stars in the 
histrionic firmament, but those who are obliged to display 
a showy wardrobe as part of their stock-in-trade. Perhaps 
a gorgeously dressed member of Vanity Fair, seated in a 
theatre box, may look down at a supernumerary on the 
boards robed in a gown that once adorned her own exclu- 
sive person ; while the girl little dreams that her hard-won 
earnings help to swell the purse of a millionaire’s wife. 


NOTHER type of woman in the ranks of the wealthy also 
A sells her clothes ; but she deserves Our commiseration, 
for she belongs to the class of married unfortunates who 
have no pocket-money. For some occult reason the close- 
fisted husbands of these women prefer to have them run 
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up bills for whatever they 
require, rather than give 
them the management of 
any sum of ready money. Al- 
though they preside over elegant 
establishments, ride in luxurious 
equipages, are clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and fare sump- 
tuously every day, yet they are 
pampered paupers whose purses 
would be empty were it not 
for their pitiful subterfuges and 
their benefactor, the second-hand 
clothes-dealer. As their spouses 
require them to be elegantly 
gowned, but have not time to 
constitute themselves masters of 
the robes, these docile women 
run up fabulous bills and keep 
their wardrobes sempiternally retreshed. Their experience 
reminds one of the good old days when, according to the 
law, with the performance of the wedding ceremony a 
woman’s trousseau became the personal property of her 
husband — even the wedding-ring, the symbol of her thrall- 
dom, accruing 

with the rest. 









SOME WOMEN 
SELL THEIR 
CLOTHES TO 
THE SECOND- 
HAND DEALER" 


INALLY, the 
last device 
of the burden- 
somely rich 
is practiced 
by that class 
who neither 
give nor sell, 
but hoard. 
Minds unin- 
formed cannot 
conceive the 
contents of 
some million- 
aire magnates’ 
attics. Trunks 
galore are 
there, replete 
with unworn, 
exquisite gar- 
ments. Boxes 
are piled upon 
boxes filled 
with worn and 
worthless 
clothing of every imaginable kind, from dozens and dozens 
of valueless kid gloves to frayed chiffons and faded ball- 
room finery. Portiéres, rugs and hangings lie about in 
heaps, a paradise for the corrupting moth. ‘Truly the attic 
of the stingy millionaire beggars description. The ob- 
server naturally concludes that the owner lives in dread of 
a reversion to type —a return to the penury of early days. 
Typical of this is the family of a great financial magnate 
whose millions, often multiplied, baffle their owner’s 
powers of computation. He has three establishments on 
this side of the Atlantic besides the inevitable yacht, auto- 
mobiles, horses, stables and jewels galore, and all the 
appurtenances, and, I may add, impertinences commonly 
seen in the wake of a millionaire. But—this magnate’s 
attic defies description in its beggarly hoarding. A man- 
aging housekeeper, who for a brief while undertook the 
superintendence of that mansion, entertains hilarious 
listeners with what she saw while holding that post. 
Especially amusing is her account of the effort she made 
to bring order out of chaos and banish the marauding 
moths. While engaged about that onerous job the serv- 
ants handling those hoarded treasures (?) with difficulty 
maintained a respectful decorum. For almost every ex- 
posed article there was but one inevitable fate : by way of 
the attic windows they went to a bonfire. 


URING that unexampled weeding out and throwing out 
of things once valuable a member of the family appeared 
upon the scene of destruction and gazed surprisedly at 
such unwonted treatment of treasures delectable. The 
manager, unaccustomed to inconsequent, wasteful sav- 
ing (?) exclaimed: ‘‘ Mrs. R——, why do you permit so 
much useless rubbish to accumulate and turn your attic into 
a moths’ banqueting-hall? Why not send to some of your 
poor relations 
things that you 
cannot use, 
while they are 
good for some- 
thing ?’’ 
But, no. 
Such wise and 
kindly disposi- 
tion of their 
belongings 
never entered 
that family’s 
economics. 
They werethen 
in mourning, 
with all of their 
colored cloth- 
ing carefully 
packed away, 
to grow anti r. 
quated, for TRE ATTIC OF 
a ‘‘time of TRE Sr iey 
need ! ” MILLIONAIRE 
Happily, all SESESRS 
tyro million tata aia 
aires are not 
hypnotized by 
old-time saving habits. Many find and spread their wings 
beneficently with the freedom that boundless wealth 
permits. Their hearts are not hermetically sealed to 
others’ needs. Simultaneously with their own inflowing 
wealth, less fortunate friends:are gladdened by some of 
the unceasing overflow. For this class the mail is freighted 
with letters brimming with warm acknowledgments of 
favors received by impecunious ones who but for their 
kindly thought would see or possess nothing beautiful. 
Keeping articles for seven years, waiting for them to come 
into vogue once more, is an obsolete practice. As a rule, 
wealthy people pack very little away for a time of need 
‘* Health to wear, strength to tear, and money to buy 
more,’’ is the creed of the modern society woman, and 
she usually lives up to it with praiseworthy exactitude. 
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and with no competent financial adviser, who has a little 
money, is to invest her money so as to secure the largest 
return consistent with safety of the principal. This involves the 
careful selection of investments. As she may have to live on 
her interest money those securities which give a large return 
look most attractive. The tendency to look for a large return 
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HY is it that so many singers with good voices do not 

have success? When that question is put to me I 

always feel like asking, in turn, Why is it that so 

many good soldiers fall short of being strategists like von 

Moltke ?— for you know I am of a happy nature and must have 
my little joke over the query, serious one though it is. 

The simplest way to a reply is to say that such singers fail 





must, however, be abandoned at the outset and three prin- 
ciples must be accepted as living financial truth: 

First: The smaller the return, the safer the principal; hence, the larger the return, 
the more risk of the principal. a 

Second: The return which the ordinary investor may expect to get is the return 
given by average standard investments. 

Third: In buying railroad bonds for investment take those of roads which pay all 
fixed charges with about sixty per cent. of their net earnings. 

Let us look at these principles in detail, beginning with the declaration that risk 
of the principal always rises with increase in the yield. Government bonds pay the 
investor a little more than two per cent. Some industrial stocks pay more than ten 
per cent. Why do not the people who have money in Government bonds put it 
where it will return ten per cent. instead of two and one-half per cent.? Simply 
because they know that while the facts may not appear on the surface, it is sure that 
a ten per cent. return carries somewhere and somehow a ten per cent. risk. 

The woman with a litthke money must begin by resolving not to seek a large return, 
but to accept normal rates of interest, and to think always of the principal as the 
main consideration, 

Any concern that offers to investors abnormal profits in any form is surely inviting 
them to share abnormal risks at the best and the loss of the principal at the worst. 
Such ventures, no matter under what guise presented, are no place for any more of 
a woman’s money than she is willing to throw away at the outset. 


Railroad Bonds are Usually a Desirable Form of Investment 


HE second principle is that a woman should try to get only the normal return given 

by standard investments. It is not necessary to obtain the security afforded 

by Government bonds and expressed by two and one-half per cent; that is the 

extreme of caution. Standard investments in this country at this time may be con- 

sidered first-class railway bonds, and the yield on such bonds is the normal return of 

fair, safe investments; that is, the normal rate on such securities lies between 
three and one-quarter and four and one-half per cent. 

Therefore, the woman with a litthe money, and who regards safety as the first 
thing to be considered, must make up her mind to accept a return which need not 
be less than four per cent. and which is not likely to exceed five per cent. per annum. 

Railroad bonds are a desirable form of investment because they can usually be 
bought or sold without difficulty, because there is usually a quoted price which can 
be followed, because railway systems have become well established, and because 
earnings are regularly published and the value of the property can be watched. 

This brings us to the third principle, which operates upon the selection of railroad 
bonds. There are great differences in the value of these bonds. There are first 
mortgages, second mortgages, consolidated mortgages, general mortgages and a 
variety of others, but it is not necessary for a woman to go into the fine distinctions 
of priority of lien and equitable rights under foreclosure if she will observe the rule 
of selecting only bonds of roads which pay all fixed charges with about sixty per 
cent. of net earnings. 

Here a little explanation may benecessary. All railroad accounts are made up to 
show gross earnings, operating expenses, net earnings, fixed charges, and earnings 
applicable to dividends. Suppose the accounts of a road show: Gross earnings, 
$10,000,000; operating expenses, $6,000,000; net earnings, $4,000,000; fixed 
charges, $2,400,000; amount applicable to dividends, $1,600,000. Fixed charges 
include interest on bonds, rentals and guaranteed dividends—namely, the sums 
which must be paid if the road is to remain solvent. Dividends can be paid or not 
at the discretion of the directors, but interest on bonds must be paid or the mort- 
gage which secures the bonds will be foreclosed. 

In the illustration given, the amount of money left after paying the cost of operat- 
ing the road was $4,000,000, and it took sixty per cent. of the amount to pay charges. 
This means that the road could lose forty per cent. of its net earnings before any 
danger could arise as to the payment of interest on these bonds. Experience has 
shown that this margin of safety is sufficient, but the bondholder should know at least 
yearly that the ratio has not greatly changed for the worse, and in the event of 
such change should sell the bonds. 

It will be asked: How can the woman with a little money tell whether a given 
road can pay all charges with sixty per cent. of net earnings? There are two 
methods of ascertaining. One is to acquire some familiarity with railroad reports 
either by getting the reports from the company’s office or by subscribing for financial 
papers which give this kind of information. The other, and perhaps for small 
investors the simpler, method is to ask the broker or banker with whom the 
investor deals to get this information for her. 


Look Carefully into Industrial Companies Before’ Investing in Them 


WOMAN who felt that she must take a little risk for the sake of raising her 
income might buy a small amount of railway preferred stocks, and the same rule 
should be applied here. Choose the preferred stock of a railway company which is 
paying dividends on the common stock, and where the preferred stock has a margin 
of safety of something like forty per cent. 

Asa rule, it is not good to buy the stock of an industrial company unless the buyer 
is in a position to get accurate personal information as to how the company is doing 
and what its prospects are. Under such circumstances an industrial stock may bea 
very good investment, but the wisdom of buying depends wholly upon ability to 
know about the company’s affairs. 

In some localities, real estate mortgages afford good investments for a woman’s 
money. The rule in lending money on real estate should be never to lend more 
than sixty-five per cent. of the market value of the property, which is not infrequently 
indicated by the assessed value for taxation. It should be improved property and 
the mortgage should provide for insurance sufficient to cover the money loaned, also 
for the right of immediate possession in case of default on interest or taxes, and a 
loan should never be made except after a title search by a competent examiner. 

A woman having $15,000 who put $4000 into a real estate mortgage at five per cent.; 
$4000 in each of two good railway bonds ; $2000 in a good railway preferred stock 
and $1000 in the savings bank for emergencies, would be in a fairly secure position. 

It is not wise for a womian to let it be known that she has available money on hand. 
Too many people will try to borrow it, or to devise schemes for getting it. 

A woman should not lend money to business men on their notes, nor to her friends 
because she likes them and would like to help them in some enterprise concerning 
which they have confidence. She should not become a partner in enterprises unless 
she is going to be one of the managers. She should keep her money in sound 
securities returning only normal rates of interest, and worry herself, if worry she 
must, as to how to live on the income which she has, instead of living temporarily in 
a fool’s paradise and then being in despair because she has no income at all. 





to possess soul and personality ; that they have no imagina- 
tion — those all-powerful elements of success with the public, 
no matter of what nationality. 

But there are many side issues, each affecting mightily the degree of success which 
a singer gains. Too many young singers—and older ones, too, for the matter of 
that— have the fatal idea that, once given a beautiful voice, success is a something 
that may be picked up in the street. There was never a more complete error. 
Success means toil, absolute toil ; it means self-denial, constant study, the devotion 
of all one’s energies and thought—to live, eat and sleep music. To do this requires 
a fine constitution, without which no one should attempt the singer’s career. 

The first thing, granted a beautiful voice —God’s best gift— is to know how to use 
it. Many study in the wrong way, acquiring faults that it may take years to rid them- 
selves of, and at the same time be unwilling to accept the decision of the great public, 
which is, after all, the final one, that they ave faults. Good vocal teachers are few, 
but they still exist, and when you have found one, stick to that one faithfully, follow- 
ing his directions implicitly. 

Magnetism, without which no singer, however gifted, gets very far, is a something 
that can be developed and strengthened, and one of its greatest aids is concentration 
of thought, absolute interest and absorption in the work of the moment. Never 
shall I forget the words of a great opera manager to a singer who came perfectly 
dressed for her réle, with small thought of the part itself, which should have 
engrossed her. ‘‘ What you need,’’ was his rebuke, ‘‘ is a sewing-machine, for, 
with that, you could make a respectable living.’’ 

To the concert singer who wants to succeed —and surely all have that ambition — 
the making of the program is a weighty item. I always remember that one-half of 
my audience will be musical and that the other half cares only for the voice. It 
should be remembered that the wants of both types must be provided for, and that 
while one-half of the program may be of the deeper kind, the other must be lighter 
and more popular in its appeal. 





Always Try to Sing Directly from the Heart 


BOVE all, sing as often as possible in the language of the people before whom you 
appear. That isnot only a matter of courtesy, but of more certain appeal as well. 
Sing from the heart. Without feeling you will never touch the public, no matter 
how well you may sing. The warmth from heart to heart is the only unfailing means 
of expression and of arousing sympathy. ‘Then it is that the soul of the public is 
touched by the voice. You may not be beautiful, but if you have heart that will be 
forgotten. Applause is nothing but momentary ; if you rely upon it you will reap 
Sere. Love of art goes deeper than love of praise. If you do your best, 
and do your best well, it may not be recognized at the moment, but recognition is 
sure to come in the end, with determined perseverance. 

A theme over which one must think long and deeply is individuality — soul-life and 
its development. One can be a virtuoso and master of all that is mechanical in the 
highest sense, but unless one speaks to the public through one’s own heart and indi- 
viduality, one is nothing. I only touch my hearers when I myself feel. 

This development of heart and soul comes through other things than the mere 
a music. Sympathy is best developed through suffering, through a knowledge 
of lite. And in this respect no misery that comes to us is lost, for in the end it turns 
to our own good. Some there are who feel less strongly than others, but these are 
not the ones whose songs carry. the most surely to the hearts of our hearers. 

Again, a knowledge of that which great poets and novelists have written helps to 
broaden and strengthen our minds ; the works of famous painters and celebrated 
sculptors should be a part of our study, they arouse our higher imagination. 

Of her own art the singer must have such perfect command that she can be aroused 
at midnight and electrify the public with it. 

If you would succeed you must command your own emotions. In his studies the 
artist weeps and laughs with the composer. There are certain things that I find | 
can study only a little at a time, for they affect me too strongly and too deeply to 
allow me to keep at them for long. In Verdi’s Requiem, in the Fides music in 
‘* Le Prophéte,”’ I cry as | work. As I study them with my husband I can allow 
myself the relief of tears, I can yo no farther. But on the stage] darenotcry. The 
moment that I lose command of myself I lose command of my audience. I must feel 
with heart and soul, but not with an emotion that overwhelms me. 

Our art is the most difficult of arts. ‘The painter or the sculptor can work out his 
inspiration thoughtfully. But the singer creates his effects in the critical moment in 
which he is judged. He must, according to the wishes of the manager, be ready 
with Beethoven, Wagner, Richard Strauss, Verdi, or, if you will, Donizetti. When 
a singer has not that training and resource in expression which he rules as a jockey 
dues his horse, he fails, no matter how beautiful his voice may be. 

A singer must be, first of all, familiar and sympathetic with his poet and his com- 
poser. In his study he may laugh, weep, shudder and suffer with them ; but during 
his appearance before the public, that public which Goethe calls ‘‘ the many-headed 
terrible,’’ his self-command must be complete. He studies in uncertainty, but he 
expresses himsclf with certainty. All that he has thought out, all the emotions that 
the music has aroused and analyzed, will not be lost. 


Other Qualities Besides a Beautiful Voice are Required 


EVER be above little things, and try to do them with your best endeavor. If you 

are given a second ora third class part to do, try to make ita first-class one. In 

the little part of Marie in ‘‘ Fliegender Hollander,’’ I made at Bayreuth one of my 

best successes. In doing these little parts all that you have learned, all that you can 

command, will add to your resource. If you do your best with this resource you 
must succeed. Then it is, too, that individuality and magnetism tell. 

Nor is the voice the only thing by which we must learn to make success on the 
stage. How does it happen that Ortrud, without anything to do in the first act in 
‘* Lohengrin,’’ and who is heard only in the sextet at its close, impresses the audi- 
ence with her forcefulness? Others speak, she alone is silent. Why is it that 
attention is paid to her, that she is felt as an evil power? Through magnetism, the 
best quality of success, given a beautiful voice, that a singer can have. 

There are many qualities besides a beautiful voice that must combine to make the 
singer succeed. Many who do not succeed possess these qualities in greater degree 
than they themselves ever recognize, even after they have failed. They keep too 
closely to a study of the mechanical side of things, they think only of development 
along prescribed lines. They need help and advice of the broader kind; they need 
to turn their thought into general channels as well as into the great special one. 

The infallible formula of success has never been found, or there would be no such 
thing as failure in the world. But I hope that this result of my experience and oi the 
thought that I have given to my art may at least help some to a clearer knowledge 
of why a beautiful voice may fail, and how that same failure may be avoided. 
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““A FASCINATED HUSH HELD THE ROOM, AND THROUGH 


IT FLOATED THE STRAINS OF THE OLD SONG" 


















XI— GLEE AND HER NEIGHBOR 


T TEN o’clock of a morning some 
days later Gladys Cushier was 
seated on her veranda, her hands 
full of papers. Laurence Comp- 
ton appeared at the foot of the 
steps. é 

‘*Good-morning, Glee,’ he saluted. 
‘* What a charming gown! Is that Miss 
Frere’s latest achievement ?”’ 

‘* Yes; do you like it?”’ 

** Words are cold.’’ 

The dress, which was of dull blue cloth, 
fitted the delicate shape of the girl exquisitely, 
and set off the sparkling radiance of her face 
and the masses of her curly dark hair. 
Compton found her irresistible. He thought 
it was time to be in earnest. Glee had been 
provokingly elusive and willfully unapproach- 
able this summer. 

_ ** What are you so busy about this morn- 
ing?’’ he asked, smiling. 

‘*Only my plans for the Ledge meeting.”’ 

_ ‘*Glee,’? Compton spoke with a sudden obscure 
impulse, whose source he could hardly have traced, ‘‘ I 
want you to promise me not to go down to that odious 
Ledge meeting to-night. Honestly, it is no place for girls 
like you with all those ruffians. I have forbidden Cecil’s 
going with you.”’ 

_ There was a slight, almost imperceptible, tilt of defiance 
in Glee’s daintily poised head. 

‘* Cecil is a dear, obedient girl,’’ she said demurely. 

_‘* And you are a dear, disobedient one?’’ he cried, 
impulsively taking her little hands in his and looking 
straight into her face. 

He was handsome, well-groomed; his manner, although 
affectionate, was perfectly correct, but Glee’s liveliest im- 
pression at the moment was that she wondered she had 
never noticed before how much he looked like a well-fed 
and prosperous spider. 

‘* Larry, please let go. You will make me drop these 
things.’”’ And Glee hastily withdrew her hands, glancing 
as she did so at the papers in them. 

‘‘ But will you not drop those tiresome papers even a 
moment for my sake, Glee?’’ he began with significant 
emphasis. 

~ on, indeed. I will drop them for hours when once 
they are finished, but this morning, you must understand, 
sir, 1am a woman of business,’’ and Glee laughed lightly. 
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Compton bit his lip. Once more she had evaded his 
One question. What did it signify? He was sure her atti- 
tude had been very different at the beginning of the 
summer. Some mysterious, antagonistic influence had 
interposed between them not clearly defined in their famil- 
lar, triendly intercourse, and yet always subtly present. A 
dull color spread slowly over his face and a smothered 
anger rose within him. 

Let it go for now, but his time would come, for Mr. 
Laurence Compton distinctly purposed in his heart to 
marry his piquant and pretty neighbor, and he was not a 
man to be easily turned aside in his purpose. 

‘ Very well, Glee,” was all that he said. Somehow the 
thought came to him at the moment that it was Holt who 
Was making his way with Glee difficult. It was this 
thought which led him, suddenly, to ask: ‘‘ Do you re- 
member what I said to you one Sunday last June about 
Mr. Holt?” 

* I do not, really, Larry.”’ 

| bet you a hundred roses you would end by becoming 
One of the worst of Mr. Holt’s devotees.” 








ai Well, you see you have lost your bet.”’ 
ie Have I, Glee?” cried Compton with unconcealed 
ave acc sé ° . 
tae ress, I hope so with all my heart. If I should live 
IScE 


that joining the ranks of imbecile women who pursue 
ap nec until he must want to flee the country it would 

th, oe than I could bear. Some way I have always had 
'c 1Cea that you had better taste.”’ 
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“A Lily of France,” etc. 


‘*T think you may trust 
me still. I promise you 
that, whatever other folly I may 
commit, I shall never be guilty of 
running after Mr. Holt.”’ 
Compton watched her face closely still 
as if not perfectly satisfied. 

She had risen now and stood quietly looking in his face, 
her bearing full of unconscious dignity. Slowly, impercep- 
tibly until that moment to her thought, the contrast 
between these two men, Holt and Compton, had assumed 
fixed shape. The one with his stern and passionate devo- 
tion to his fellow-men, seeking to conciliate no one, the 
other with his impervious selfishness, his cynical indiffer- 
ence to the sin and suffering of the world at large, thinly 
cloaked in his indulgent gallantry toward herself. How 
had she ever for a moment fancied that Compton could 
become something near and dear to her? ‘To-day his 
familiarity, his half-caressing attitude toward her stung her 
as insolent and insufferable. 

In the innermost depth of his consciousness Compton 
knew as he bade Glee good-morning that in her present 
mood she was ready to dismiss him, not only tor the 
moment, but, as a lover, for all time to come. 

‘* It’s all that confounded parson,”’ he thought in uncon- 
trollable bitterness as he went away, for although she 
might be unconscious of any preference for him, he was 
convinced that from Holt Glee had caught the enthusiasm 
which she now put into this new undertaking. 

The suspicion that in her half-mischievous warding off 
of his attempt at a declaration Glee had intentionally put 
an end to his further advances, filled him with a rage of 
jealousy. And the jealousy under the lash of which he 
suffered was double, for it was for Cecil as well as for 
himself. His sister’s somewhat obvious preference for 
Holt had been long, albeit tacitly, taken granted in 
the family. Thus, her secret hopes as well as his own 
seemed to him threatened. 

After a half-hour’s abstracted pacing of his private 
room this much was clear to Compton: Holt must leave 
the field clear to him in so far as Glee was concerned ; 
must give up all his democratic and social reform non- 
sense, marry Cecil and settle inte the appropriate groove 
for the aristocratic church, or he must leave Heathfield, and 
that in short order. 


XII—THE CANDID FRIEND 


T THREE o’clock that afternoon Mr. Laurence Compton 
alighted from his shining trap before the manse of the 
Old North Church. Inwardly he was still breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter, but to all appearance he was 
his perfectly-bred, composed and well-regulated self. 

Mrs. Fisher, the housekeeper, told him that Mr. Holt 
was not at home. 

‘*He has not kept his hours at all to-day, Mr. 
Compton,” she said; ‘* you see, he is all taken up now 
with this excise board business, trying to get the license 
taken away from that scandalous Sunflower Tavern out at 
the Ledge.’’ 


Author of “A Minister of the World,” 
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Compton listened with civil indifference. 
‘*T see. What is the outcome? Do you 
know?” 

‘* Oh, yes, sir. The case came up this 
very morning, and Mr. Holt, he appeared 
against Lorish, the man who keeps the Sun- 
flower, and it was a great victory. The 
license was revoked. I suppose they will be 
raging now against him, though.’’ 

Compton gave a non-committal, inarticu- 
late response. 

‘* But come in, sir, won’t you, please ?’’ 
Mrs. Fisher went on affably, desirous of 
detaining the distinguished caller. ‘‘ Mr. 
Holt will most likely run in for a bit.’’ 

Having seen the visitor help himself to an 
easy-chair in the study the cheerful house- 
keeper withdrew. 

Compton looked about him at the sober 
but rather stately room, lined with books, full of the 
atmosphere of brainwork, and destitute of all superfluous 
decoration or pretty bric-a-brac. 

An enormous desk stood in the middle of the room 
with massive, mannish equipment. Across the morocco- 
bound blue blotter lay a sheaf of magnificent yellow 
chrysanthemums. The sunlight, which was pouring in 
at the windows, seemed to concentrate its rays upon 
the great blossoms and fill their petals with lambent 
light. 

Compton felt his gaze drawn repeatedly to the brilliant 
suffusion of color made by the flowers, and presently was 
aware that he recognized in them the product of his own 
greenhouses. He rose and walked over to the desk. 
They were his gardener’s famous latest achievement, the 
** St. Cecilia.”’ 

‘* Cecil’s work,” he thought, frowning with distaste. 
‘*T wish she could make up her mind to let this fellow 
alone. She fairly throws herself at his head.’’ 
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At the end of the long, leafy stalks of the chrysanthe- 
mums lay an envelope, its seal apparently hastily broken, 
and beside it an open note. With a careless glance 
Compton’s eyes ran over the lines, which were in his sister’s 
handwriting. 

Cecil wrote to say that she could not help Miss Cushier 
in the singing at the Ledge that night as she had promised, 
as her brother would not permit her going. She was so 
very sorry to disappoint him. Would it be a disappoint- 
ment? She dared not say how great a one it was to her. 
She sent the flowers to convince him that she had taken 
all that he said at the Society meeting most humbly as for 
herself. She longed to attain to his high ideals, to be 
noble and self-sacrificing. She believed that he could 
teach her, etc., etc. 

Compton returned to his easy-chair with an expression 
of pungent disgust. 

‘* Are all girls such fools as that?’’ he muttered. ‘‘ I 
wonder whether Holt is dense enough not to see through 
that stuff and nonsense. “After such an outpour as that I 
may as well show my hand.” 

At that moment the door opened ; Murray Holt entered, 
and hastened to cross the room and welcome his visitor. 

‘Tran in to tell you that my sister and Miss Cushier 
will not be able to attend your meeting to-night at the 
Ledge,’’ said Mr. Compton, after they had exchanged 
civilities. ‘* You will have to depend on others for your 
singing.’”’ 

“Very well. It was friendly of you to take the trouble.’’ 

Murray Holt did not say that Cecil had written him to 

somewhat the same effect. He instinctively avoided men- 
tioning her note. 
, Compton now resumed a comfortable position in his 
chair and with a smile of winning frankness said: ‘‘ I 
believe | have shown myself your friend, Holt, my dear 
fellow, ever since vou came to Heathfield.”’ 

‘* Assuredly,’’ said Holt cordially. 

‘*T hope our relation is such that even if I should be 
forced for once to present myself in that ever unwelcome 
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réle of the candid friend you would not pray to be 
delivered from me.”’ 

‘*] think you are safe, Mr. Compton. Try it and 
see,’’ said Murray Holt, bracing himself unconsciously 
as he sat. 

‘* Well, you are a busy man and I see I must make 
short work of what I have to say. To dash straight 
into the heart of the thing, allow me to say that you are 
getting just a little on the wrong line lately, in your 
work here in Heathfield. That is, in my judgment.”’ 

Holt faced his visitor steadily. ‘‘ Go on,’’ he said 
pleasantly ; ‘‘ | am interested.” 

‘* Sympathy with the working classes is all very well, 
Mr. Holt, in its place. I believe it is unnecessary for 
me to say that I am in, favor of a liberal and philan- 
thropic attitude toward them. But the Old North 
Church never was, and never will be, a church of 
mechanics.”’ 

‘*The Founder of the church 
however,"’ replied Holt quietly. 
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Compton waved his hand impatiently. ‘‘ What some 
of us feel, Mr. Holt, is that you are trying in one way 
and another —I will not go into particulars —to turn this 
church into a kind of mission, to bring the lower classes 
to the fore beyond what has ever been done here. Now 
such a course will very soon alienate the substantial 
people in the church, especially as the impression is 
given in various ways that you have imbibed a lot of 
eccentric notions. For instance, how did you ever come 
to mix yourself in this excise business, that beastly 
tavern affair out at the Ledge? Leave that to ward 
politicians, Mr. Holt. It is no business for gentlemen. 
Certainly it is a thousand pities that you should make 
these blunders now, for if ever I saw a man have a fair 
start and a fair field you had them for the first six 
months after you came here.’’ 

** | hope I have them still,’’ said Holt, whose face had 
grown sterner during the last few minutes. 

‘* But, honestly, you are weakening your influence 
with the men who are your best supporters. I will not 
say that it is too late yet to retrieve any ground you 
may have lost. Everything is yours yet to make or 
lose. Our parish offers you a simply ideal settlement 
for ten years to come, for a lifetime for that matter, 
unless you are ambitious for a metropolitan pulpit. 
Your income would always be made adequate to your 
needs, for you have an extraordinary hold upon the 
admiration and love of our people. Many pleasures and 
advantages, such as travel, yachting, perhaps, in foreign 
seas, visits to Egypt, Greece and all that kind of thing 
would come your way. You would, of course, have 
time for all the literary work on congenial lines to which 

our tastes may call you. What more cana man desire 
in your profession? You must marry, of course, in 
time, and the sooner, for some reasons, the better. It 
cannot be denied that when you propose marriage it 
will make some stir and friction, possibly even a crisis, 
in the church. If you made an unfortunate choice you 
might have to leave your field, as many a man has done.”’ 

Holt merely nodded. 

‘* On the other hand,’’ pursued Compton, ‘‘ it is con- 
ceivable that if you made the right choice your marriage 
might immensely strengthen your hold here, might give 
your pastorate a permanence otherwise impossible. I 
can imagine this being the case.”’ 

‘* You are very good to have given your attention to 
the matter,’’ said Holt quietly. 

‘* Well, to tell the truth, my dear fellow,’’ and 
Compton assumed a peculiarly confidential tone, ‘' I 
have sometimes feared that you underrate your own 
claims and possibilities. You must not be too distrust- 
ful of yourself. Intellect and personal power—manhood, 
in short—will win anywhere and carry the day witha 
girl of the rignt sort, without money. Of course, such a 
girl as I speak of would not marry you as a minister, 
don’t you understand? The day is past when a minis- 
ter’s wife is in any sense a functionary, and I don’t see 
why a girl need hesitate, if she is assured on her own 
part of a comfortable income. A girl with money can 
afford to marry a man without, you see. Of course, this 
is very delicate ground, and the less said explicitly the 
better, but perhaps you understand me?”’ 
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The significance of this extraordinary speech it was 
indeed impossible to misunderstand. The fatuous 
weakness of Cecil Compton’s note came unbidden to 
Holt’s mind and his color rose despite himself. He 
made a vaguely confused response and for a moment an 
embarrassed silence fell, in which Compton's sense that 
if he had not made a complete success he had made an 
irreparable failure mounted large in his brain. 

** And what,’’ asked Murray Holt at last with marked 
gentleness, ‘* what if I cannot see it just as you do, Mr. 
Compton? What if my own ideal of my work in the 
ministry should fall clear outside of this very attractive 
ideal you have just sketched for me? Men do not 
always see things alike, you know, no matter how much 
they would like to.”’ 

Compton’s face darkened and his eyelids flickered. 

** 1 foresee in that case,’’ he returned slowly as if 
weighing each word, ‘‘ that you will find a door out of 
Heathfield wide open to you in a very brief period 
of time.”’ 

Holt made no reply. 

‘* | suppose you may be aware,’’ Compton went on 
significantly, ‘‘ that Mr. Binney and one or two other 
men in the church take care of half your salary, Mr. 
Holt ?”’ 

‘* | have understood so.”’ 

** | may say that Mr. Binney, with whom, by-the-way, 
I am to dine this evening, has a certain regard, which 
you could perhaps find it difficult to share, for my judg- 
ment and opinion.’”’ And Compton glanced keenly into 
Holt’s face as he made this suggestion. 

‘* That I can perfectly understand.”’ 

‘** You will perhaps gather from what I have already 
said what that judgment and opinion would be.”’ 

** It would not be difficult to do so.’’ 

Compton had risen now and moved toward the door. 
As he said the last words he glanced sharply into Holt’s 
face, and, so doing, perceived a swift, indescribable 
change in it, as if a sudden light had been chased over 


was a mechanic, 


it by a sudden and painful shadow. Instantly the sus- 
picion which had lain smouldering in his mind since the 
morning flared into conviction. It was as if both men 
at that moment saw one clear, radiant face, one haughty 
and fearless little head in the space between them. 


XUI—THE MEETING AT THE LEDGE 


A SMALL, rudely furnished hall over a country store ; 
bare boards for the floor; bare benches for the 
people ; rough plank for the walls ; rough rafters for the 
ceiling ; a deal table on a platform, holding a kerosene 
lamp and some books ; fifty people, hard-handed, hard- 
faced men from the quarry, and their wives and children 
already seated; a noisy, heavy-footed band of boys 
hanging around the door—such was the scene of the 
Ledge meeting at half-past seven on that same evening. 
Thus far no one but Murray Holt had appeared from 
Heathfield. He had come in place of his assistant, Mr. 
Parrish, for especial reasons. Although the failure 
of those who had heretofore sustained the musical fea- 
tures of the program would strip the evening of much of 
its attraction Holt was glad at heart to find it thus. 
He had felt, the moment he had come into the little 
settlement ten minutes earlier, that the trouble which he 
had foreseen for to-night was brewing. Sullen looks 
met him in place of Tooneah greetings, and from the 
swinging doors of the Sunflower Tavern shouts of 
derisive challenge and muttered threats had been flung 
across the street as he turned in at the entrance of the 
hall. Upstairs, in the hall itself, he felt a perceptible 
atmosphere of strain and expectancy. Every one 
seemed full of suppressed excitement, half curiosity, 
half anxiety, and the whispering was incessant as the 
people took their places and filled up the benches. 
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He was glad to meet alone whatever was to be met 
to-night. At that moment, however, the rough group 
at the door parted and Glee herself stepped alone into 
the hall. 

With a leap of the heart, half of irresistible joy at 
sight of her, half of instinctive dread for her, Holt met 
and drew her aside. A certain rapport had arisen be- 
tween them since their talk in the Athenzeum, a species 
of armed truce. 

‘*] was sure you were not coming to-night,’’ he 
said very low. 

‘* Why were you sure?”’ 

‘* Mr. Compton told me that neither you nor his sister 
would he here.’’ 

‘* Mr. Compton could speak for his sister, but he had 
no right to speak for me.”’ 

Glee was far from guessing the world of significance 
which those careless words held to Murray Holt. She 
was not pledged to Compton, then! He had a right to 
put his own fate to the touch, then, ere long. 

‘* However, | wish you had not come,’’ he said 
soberly. ‘‘ If it is not too late I prefer that you should 
return at once. Is your coachman here still ?’’ 

‘* No, he went directly back. He will come for me 
at half-past eight as he has before.” 

** Very well. It will not matter. I merely thought 
we might have a rather disagreeable time to-night pos- 
sibly. Some of the people are stirred up a bit about the 
action of the excise board in revoking the license.’’ 

‘*] felt when I came in that something unusual had 
happened,”’ said Glee; ‘‘ but I had no idea of such a 
victory yet. But I noticed that those fellows who are 
always lounging about the tavern steps stared at me in 
an odd sort of way.”’ 

‘* The Lorish contingent will not be in a very amiable 
mood, I imagine,”’ said Holt thoughtfully, devoutly 
wishing Glee safe at home. ‘‘ We'll get along all right, 
though,’’ he added confidently as he led her down the 
room to the small melodeon at the right of the plat- 
form. Each was steadied by the composure of the 
other, and a swift, silent fellowship in that moment was 
established between them. Glee took her place 
promptly at the little instrument and struck at once into 
the stirring strains of a patriotic song. The first fifteen 
minutes of these evenings were habitually given to the 
singing of lively and popular songs, an exercise in which 
the people were wont to join with hearty good will. 

To-night, however, the singing was feeble, and inter- 
rupted by frequent cat-calls and whistles from the group 
at the door, among whom Holt now observed the 
oxlike figure of Bob Lorish, son of the innkeeper, a big, 
brutal-looking fellow. 

Holt knew then with whom he had to reckon, and 
from Bob Lorish he never once took his eye. 

The third attempt, this time to sing ‘‘ Tenting To- 
night,’’ which had never before failed to rally all the 
voices, fell hopelessly flat. Heads were continually 
turning to look behind and no one seemed to be in the 
mood for singing. Glee rose from the melodeon and 
spoke to a gentle-faced girl, who immediately came for- 
ward and took her place there. Then ina clear, ringing 
voice, much to Holt’s surprise, full facing them all, she 
said with her brilliant smile: ‘‘ The chorus-singing 
seems not to go very well to-night. I will sing alone 
once, and then we will try again.’’ 
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Every eye in the room was fixed upon the girl as she 
stood lightly, with lifted head and shining eyes, like 
some pure, untamed but unaffrighted bird wondering at 
those who could do it wrong. As they watched her a 
fascinated hush held the room, and through it floated 
now the heart-searching, half-forgotten strains of that 
old song of inimitable tenderness, ‘‘ The Irish Emi- 
grant’s Lament.’ 

The exquisite simplicity, the heart-break in the lines, 
with the potent spell of homely familiarity to many of 
those hard-faced men and women added, produced an 
overmastering effect. The coarse excitement under 
which they had begun the hour was forgotten. Tears 
rolled down many furrowed cheeks, and rough hands 
were passed across misty eyes. There was a pause 
while a few strains of interlude were touched, and then, 
at the moment when Glee’s lips parted to begin another 
stanza, with a sharp hissing of the air a missile, aimed 
evidently at Holt, who sat on the platform a few feet 
behind her, whizzed near the girl’s head, so close as to 
touch the soft waves of her hair. 


But Holt was playing the game, too. No motion of 
Lorish’s had escaped him, and he had not been on his 
’Varsity nine three years for nothing. Swift as an arrow 
his long arm was out, and he caught the missile, a thick, 
empty bottle, in his strong fingers before it could do its 
work. Then, while those looking on were wondering 
what had happened, he had measured the length of the 
room and reached the door. There was a scurrying 
away of heavy feet down the outer entry and staircase 
before him, but at the head of the stairs was Bob Lorish, 
his face purple, his teeth set, ready to stand his ground. 

‘*Tll teach you to come down here to the Ledge 
meddlin’ with what ain’t none of your —— business,’’ 
he began. 

Before he could proceed further, Holt, saying dispas- 
sionately, ‘‘ Another time, my friend,’’ had grappled 
him by the collar and tripped him by a powerful kick 
administered to his ankles, and so with one mighty 
motion had flung him down the short flight of stairs. 
He turned then, and reéntered the hall, bolting the door 
securely after him. 

Strange, almost a miracle he thought it, instead of the 
little audience within being broken up into tumult and 
confusion, save for a few youngsters on the back rows 
all sat in perfect spellbound silence, and there, white as 
her handkerchief, with great lambent eyes and daunt- 
less courage, her head held a little higher, her bearing a 
shade firmer than before, stood Glee and sang on in 
that soft, pathetic voice. 

Murray Holt stood at the girl’s side as the last notes 
trembled from her lips. 

At a word of command from Holt the people stood 
and sang in unison a verse of a well-known hymn. 

Glee had thought he would have dismissed them 
next; that to continue the meeting would have been 
impossible ; but to her surprise Holt opened his Bible 
and with a manner only unusual by its great quietness 
began to read. 

It was as if all that had gone before had but served 
to deepen in Holt’s heart the great pity for the hard and 
bitter conditions of life which could breed such hatred 
and violence. It was asif he had come to the Ledge for 
this very hour, for, proceeding from the words he had 
read, he spoke to the people on the Great Sacrifice as 
they had never heard him speak before, not alluding, 
even remotely, to the disturbing scene just past, nor 
calling notice to himself by any assumption of unwonted 
force or fearlessness. The marvel of his utterance was 
its tenderness, its burden of compassion and sympathy, 
its yearning to draw his hearers to the Cross of Christ. 
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It was half-past eight and over. The meeting had 
been carried on without interruption and had closed ; 
the people had scattered. Holt and Glee stood alone 
in the small entry at the foot of the hall stairs. Holt 
had shown a reluctance to walk on and meet Glee’s 
carriage. She had wondered at this evident reluctance. 
Surely they were not safer in this place than they would 
be on the high road. She did not know that just before 
they left the hall above there had been thrust into Holt’s 
hand, by whom he could not discover, a slip of paper, 
soiled and crumpled, on which was scrawled: ‘‘ Don’t 
go home over the bridge to-night.’’ The only other 
way to return to Heathfield was long and circuitous 
and unknown to him. The distance to Heathfield by 
the direct road, that leading over the bridge, was two 
miles. . The Cushier carriage would, of course, be com- 
ing by the bridge. 

This warning might mean nothing. It might even 
mean a trick to induce him to seem to play the coward 
and take the unfamiliar road. It had, however, given 
Holt cause for hot and hasty thinking during the last 
ten minutes. Glee had been eager enough for the 
sound of her own carriage wheels, but Holt had listened 
for them with far deeper anxiety. However, come 
what might, Glee could not be kept another moment 
standing in the doorway. They would go. 

Holt drew Glee’s hand within his arm and held it 
firmly there, and so they started out, under the October 
sky throbbing with stars, into the sweet night air of the 
country. 

They had never walked together before. The close 
shdulder to shoulder forward motion in firm and even 
step through the darkness and solitude; the profoundly 
moving experiences through which they had just passed 
together ; the new sense of Holt’s power and purpose 
which the service had given Glee, and his own unspoken 
sense of possible peril for her just ahead, drew them 
mightily together, and more deeply than years of ordi- 
nary acquaintance could have done. 
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The contact of her hand with Holt’s strong arm 
seemed to energize her as if with a magic inflow of joy- 
ous vigor. And to him the secret consciousness that 
every ounce of his manhood might be needed in another 
moment in her defense thrilled him with a tumult of 
emotion in which dread and exultation were fiercely 
mingled. 

‘* Will you do whatever I tell you, no matter what 
comes?” he asked abruptly with a sudden impulse as 
they neared the bridge, sunk in its bushy hollow. The 
rapt stillness of the autumn night was still unbroken 
by the longed-for sound of wheels. 

Glee’s heart beat hard. She had no idea what the 
question signified — why it was asked—and yet it did 
not seem exactly strange to her, or rather it was only 
strange where everything was strange. 

‘* Yes,’’ she said simply, ‘‘ I will.” 

They had reached the point where the road descended 
somewhat sharply to cross the brook which here was 
broad and several feet in depth. Tall bushes loaded 
with crests of purple berries grew thickly on each side 
of the road down to the water’s edge, and began again 
on the opposite side of the stream. 

Holt had stopped. The bridge—a rude structure of 
unprotected planks—lay bare and empty in the star 
light. Nosound nor motion broke the hush ; no sound, 
he perceived to his disappointment, of approaclung 
wheels. Nothing could seem simpler nor safer than to 
walk on; and yet, who could tell what those clustering 
bushes concealed ? 


(CONCLUDED IN THE NOVEMBER JOURNAL) 


























Mr. MN, abies Lit erary Talks 


HERE is no illusion in type; the fact that a Shelley and Wordsworth seem stupid until we remember 
thing is printed seems, to many people, to how the older students of literature of the time were 
give it a certain authority. It happens, under the influence of other literary forms. The average popular novel of to-day is distinctly better 
therefore, that many good people are While it is impossible to determine the rank of a book _ in quality than the popular novel of thirty years ago. It 
imposed upon by books, because they at the time of its publication it is possible to distinguish does happen, however, that unreal and essentially cheap 
attach to the printed page an importance _ the inferior from the superior book, to separate:the real _ stories still occasionally find a wide reading, and every 
which is largely, and sometimes entirely, from the false. The reader who wishes to know sound one remembers successes of this sort during the past few 
fictitious. ‘Talk does not carry the same work when it wears a new form or speaks a new language years. In every case in which a novel of this kind has 
quality of exaggerating its own importance. will be careful to avoid subservience to a set of rigid made its way into popularity it has revealed some quality 
If it is dull, prolix, uninteresting, or if we rules; he will not insist that the new shall be like the which had at least the semblance of excellence. Some 
do not respect the talker’s judgment we old in manner and form; he will only insist that, what- men and women who know nothing either of the art of 

pay no attention to what he says; or if we listen we ever its form, it shall possess certain qualities which are construction or of style know how to tell a story. They 

remain unaffected by what we hear. But if the same found in all good books whatever their differences of are slovenly in expression, crude in taste, and ignorant 
ideas and words were put into type for many people they point of view and of style. The novel of realism and of the profounder aspects of the life they describe ; but 

would have a certain weight. All definite expression the novel of romance will find him equally appreciative, c 





even if they secure a large sale, are not much talked 
about, and are soon forgotten. 

















exerts an influence, but the expression which is made in 
print seems to exert an influence which is often entirely 
out of proportion to its value. 

This authority of the printed page is in part, no doubt, 
a survival of the age when books were very few, very 
expensive, and, as a rule, worth the reading. ‘Though 
early books were largely reprints of works of classical 
rank, the men who used the book as a medium of influ- 
encing their contemporaries in the early years of the art, 
and for many succeeding decades, had something to say 
which was worth hearing. If one were to 








provided they come with a certain degree of excellence. 


The Soul and Body in a Book 


VERYBODY has a soul and a body, a substance and a 
form, and the greatest books have the sound mind 

in the sound body. This is true of the work of the 
foremost writers in all languages: of Homer, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller, Milton, Hugo, 
Wordsworth. Soundness of substance and nobility of 





they possess one great gift—they know how to be 
interesting. Now, a novel ought, first of all, to be inter- 
esting. It it is not interesting it may be full of keen 
observation and of high thinking, but it is not a good 
novel. There are stories which are worth reading as a 
recreation simply because they are interesting, and may 
be forgotten as soon as the last page is turned. This is 
often true of tales of adventure and of a certain class of 
detective stories ; they are readable and diverting ; and 
if a story is clean there is no harm in reading it simply to 
take the mind away from serious matters. When Carlyle 

learned that the manuscript of the first part of 








make a collection of the books of the first two 2 The French Reve ylution wl had been thrown 
centuries after Caxton he would own a good into the fire by the oversight of a servant he 
many works of classical rank and but very buried his sorrow for weeks in a prolonged 
little rubbish. Printing was too expensive and course of novel-reading, for no other purpose 
readers were too few to encourage book- than to take his mind off the calamity which 
making as a purely commercial enterprise. had befallen him. 
Until well on in the nineteenth century the fact 
that a piece of writing attained the distinction Five Marks of a Really Good Novel 
of appearing in book form was, as a rule, 
sufficient evidence that it had some value. HE really good novel must be interesting, 
but it must also be sound, sane, well 
The Results of Cheaper Books constructed and well written. To say that a 
novel must be sane does not mean that it must 
OT only was book-making very expensive deal with normal phases of life only ; it means 
in former times, but there was a very small that its point of view and its treatment must 
reading public. The reading public, in the be healthful and sound. In every strong novel 
modern sense of the phrase, came into exist- there is a dramatic element, and the drama 
ence at the beginning of the eighteenth century, always involves collision and conflict. The 
and Defoe, Steele and Addison were among greatest conflicts in human experience are 
the first English writers to reach a compara- moral; and many of the noblest and most 
7 tively large constituency made up of different powerful stories describe the sins of men 
classes of society. But even Defoe, who was and women, and the effect of the collision 
a popular writer for his time, gained access to between the will or passion of the individual 
a very limited circle compared with the popular and the divine or human law. ‘‘ The Heart 
authors of to-day ; and his readers, although of Midlothian,’’ ‘‘ Adam Bede,’’ and Tolstoi’s 
| representative of a wide range of English life, great story ‘‘ Anna Karénina,’’ deal with great 
: were people of a relatively high degree of transgressions, but in a profoundly moral 
; intelligence. Since the day when ‘‘ Robinson spirit. What makes a story immoral is not 
Crusoe’’ began to be the joy of English- that it deals with immoral situations, but that 
t speaking boys books have become steadily it lacks restraint in describing them, or 
: cheaper and readers more numerous, until emphasizes the pleasure more than the re- 
5 the making of a volume of moderate size and pulsiveness of the offense, or separates the 
y quality of workmanship involves a very small punishment from the transgression. ‘*The 
) outlay of money, and the readers of popular Scarlet Letter’? and ‘‘Adam Bede” are ex- 
. novels are counted by the hundred thousand. amples of a profoundly moral treatment of 
The results of making books cheaper to immoral situations. If the effect of reading a 
manufacture, and at the same time far more story is to make the transgression repulsive or 
1 profitable to their writers, have been both good terrible by reason of its moral consequences it 
1 and evil, with a large predominance of good. is safe to conclude that the spirit and method 
t The text-books of knowledge are now acces- of the story are sane. All sin involves a kind 
e sible to the poorest student, and the gréatest of insanity, and the novel which fails to bring 
d works of literature in all languages are within into clear light the moral quality of a sin is 
e reach of homes where the most rigid economy lacking in sanity. 
t is practiced. The best that has been thought 
and said, to recall the substance of Mr. What a Sane Story Is 
it Arnold’s phrase, is accessible to all who are 
. willing to put forth a slight effort to secure it. SANE story is both sincere and true to life 
e That which once cost scholars long journeys ‘+ two prime qualities in good fiction, A 
and many privations, and men of position and sincere book cannot, in the nature of things, 
e fortune great sums of money, can now be had be a commercial venture ; It must be an €x- 
n almost for the asking by the boy or girl eager pression Ol the conditions and skill of its 
y for an education, by the man or woman eager writer. Sincerity involves truth to the best 
d to know the richest experience of the race. in the writer; if to this personal element of 
@ The aristocracy of Letters has become a pure truthfulness there be added truthfulness to the 
n democracy. On the other hand, an immense fact of observation, of experience, of divina- 
mn constituency of uneducated readers, without The Newest and Best Portrait of tion of character, a sound piece of work is the 
i- pops pment, ignorant of the ——e of sk. OWEN WISTER — _ " mn wy A re ee 
art anc > snterte “nt s », has ie IIs’: 2 : of Silas Lapham, 
ol pass Pranpaess wegen My ia ” The dramatization of whose novel, * The Virginian,”’ will be produced on the stage this autumn. instance, there is this double or complete truth- 
writing books, as contrasted with the art of _ fulness, and this novel must be counted one 
m writing books, extremely profitable ; and hundreds of form are the prime ¢ haracteristics of the foremost works of the best examples of American fiction in consequence. 
y- volumes, principally fiction, are written to-day in pre- in fiction, poetry, and that large body of writing which This emphasis on truthfulness does not mean that a novel 
at cisely the same spirit in which articles of merchandise are is devoted to the criticism of life. The play of must belong to the class « alled realistic ; there is truth 
er manufactured — made, in other words, simply to be ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ for instance, is a sane, balanced, coherent of romance as well as of fact, and ‘* The Scarlet Letter 
of sold. The writing of books as merchandise, to be conception of a typical character and experience, em- is an example of fidelity not to fact, but to experience. 
ly disposed of in the season in which they appear, and — bodied in a form of commanding beauty and compelling Life is made up of many kinds of facts and the novelist 
° worn out, so to speak, in that season, is an honest trade, power. The best lyrical poems of Wordsworth and of deals with them all : with the fact of to-day in “ The 
at but it has no relation to the making of literature. Victor Hugo are true in their description of Nature or Rise of Silas Lapham, 2 and with the fact of two centuries 
aS their ot pg of experience, and very ane on ago - UW vag cb lo = a aoe A 
: 7 . expression ; they are, in many cases, perfect thought se o art: honest, sincere, capable workmanship. No kine 
we How to Know Good Books pony he music. - , of work, however good in intention, is thoroughly honest 
|" IS of prime importance, in view of the great number One of the best ways of training the judgment and — unless it is well done ; for no one has a right to put forth 
he of books published, that readers should know how — educating the taste in matters relating to literature is not work which claims the attention of others until he has 
‘id to distinguish the good from the bad, the book which is only to become familiar with the best prose and verse, learned how to use his tools and his materials. Many 
ly a work of art from the book that is a trade product. On _ but also to store in one’s memory a got xdly number of books are sincere but immature, and are important not 
, the shelves of the bookseller or in the arms of the news- perfect passages or lines so as to carry with one, as for what they contain, but for what they promise, 
agent on the train the cheapest story is as well dressed touchstones, examples of the best that has been done in ; 
ed as ‘‘ Henry Esmond,” and the most commonplace, poetry and prose. Perfection of substance and perfection To Know the Best is to Love the Best 
as goody-goody volume of reflections on marriage, manners, of form stamp the best and most significant works in all _ | : + al 
ed business and success wears as brave a front as Emerson's _ literature, and books are great in the degree in which N2 SET of rules, however carefully coreseinne » wil 
de " Society and Solitude” or Arnold’s ‘‘ Essays in they approach these standards. qualify a pe to discriminate ac ( 7 sg oe 
in Criticism.’’ Books have very much the same look the good book and t le inferior book ; thea vulity to Be 
whatever their excellence or worthiness, and the reader What a Novel Must Be in these matters depends largely on the possession of oe 
afl must separate the wheat from the chaff by applying - - ; es _ er senpan as SCHSe OF gr sg ae 
Ps certain tests. It is not an easy matter to determine the T IS not difficult to recognize great pilec es of ea —. -_ poset pepetens the di ones ae tae 
id, rank of a book at the time of its first appearance, and * like" ae, ! 4 gal lw: bye. t wet hat ts adit “ the be bs tones Hy Ta kn vl the best ‘is 
ng literary history is full of instances of the fallibility of ** Eugénie Grandet, a it 7 not es hag A des al 7 . ag ing of the best books. »kno st i: 
to critical judgment. The most expert judges are often rate the really exe ellent from t ad ¢ <r ‘ ~ vale . ne o love the best. 
ing misled by a novelty of thought or form which simulates of the day 7 The inte rior nove o—- , , ow ev } to = 
originality; or by a fresh and individual manner which, easily dete: ted by its exaggeration, Its loose + wae sa ‘ — /]] . 
judged by the standards of the day, seems commonplace ward construction, its lack of sincerity, its vulgarity of 44 j U on W. G buy 
and inartistic. Many of the early reviews of Keats, standards and language. As a rule, novels of this kind, 
ee 1s 


























THE MOTHER OF AMERICA 


more American travelers 

visited the Netherlands 
during the past summer than 
in any previous year. Last 
winter the librarians of the 
country reported that the study 
of the history and people of the 
Netherlands increased to such 
an extent that several libraries will this year inaugurate 
separate departments devoted to the literature of the 
Dutch. The desire for ‘‘ things Dutch”’ in the furnish- 
ing of American homes has grown with wonderful 
rapidity. The strong pride in Dutch ancestry is every- 
where noticeable where interest in genealogical matters 
has taken root. Some are inclined to think that this 
interest in the people of the Netherlands, and in Dutch 
things generally, is a passing fad. But others who study 
things more closely lean to the belief that it is based on 
something more intelligent and permanent : that it rests 
on a national awakening born of an inherent influence 
and blood kinship that has too long been lost sight of. 


| T IS said that twenty thousand 





S A MATTER of fact, the reading world of America has 
yet to learn the real extent of the strong Dutch influ- 
ences which underlie American institutions and have 
shaped American life. For years we have written in our 
histories and taught in our schools that this nation is a 
transplanted England : that the institutions which have 
made this country distinctively great were derived either 
from England itself, or brought to us from England by 
the Puritans when they settled in New England. Wecall 
England ‘‘ The Mother Land of America.’’ It is a sig- 
nificant fact, however, that history shows not a single 
instance where England itself has ever claimed this des- 
ignation. England has merely accepted what American 
historians have chosen to lay at its door. The fact 
must not be overlooked, however, that seven-eighths 
of our American historical writing has come from au- 
thors who have been Englishmen, or descendants of 
Englishmen living in New England. Naturally, these 
men have written wholly or largely from an English stand- 
point. But of late we have seen:here and there a writer 
who has brushed aside what has been written, delved 
into records himself and emerged a wiser man and 
a more trustworthy chronicler. Douglas Campbell was 
perhaps among the first of these writers to point out that 
the men who founded New York were not Englishmen, 
but largely Hollanders: that the Puritans who settled 
Plymouth had lived twelve years in Holland: that the 
Puritans who settled elsewhere in Massachusetts had all 
their lives been exposed to a Dutch influence : that New 
Jersey, as well as New York, was settled by the Dutch 
West India Company: that Connecticut was given life 
by Thomas Hooker, who came from a long residence in 
Holland: that Roger Williams, who founded Rhode 
Island, was a Dutch scholar: and that William Penn, 
the founder of Pennsylvania, came of a Dutch mother. 


F COURSE the necessary limitations of such an article 
as this make fullness of writing on such a subject 
an impossibility. All that the present writer hopes to 
do here is to compress facts into almost telegraphic, 
and therefore necessarily unsatisfactory, form. But the 
very form of grouping these statements presents a con- 
crete array of facts so little known that their very surpris- 
ing nature may lead some people to their fuller reading 
in the authorities which are open to all. Take, for 
instance, what may be truly designated as the four vital 
institutions upon which America not only rests but 
which have caused it to be regarded as the most dis- 
tinctive nation in the world. I mean our public-school 
system of free education’; our freedom of religious wor- 
ship; ofr freedom of the press, and our freedom of 
suffrage as represented by the secret ballot. Not one of 
these came from England, since not one of them existed 
there when they were established in America; in fact 
only one of them existed in England earlier than fifty 
years after they existed in America, and the other three 
did not exist in England until nearly one hundred years 
after their establishment in America. Each and all of 
these four institutions came to America directly from 
Holland. Take the two documents upon which the 
whole fabric of the establishment and maintenance of 
America rests—the Declaration of Independence and 
the Federal Constitution of the United States—and one, 
the Declaration, is based almost entirely upon the 
Declaration of Independence of the United Republic of 
the Netherlands ; while all through the Constitution its 
salient points are based upon, and some literally copied 
from, the Dutch Constitution. So strong is this 
Netherland influence upon our American form of gov- 
ernment that the Senate of the United States, as a body, 
derives most of the pecuiiarities of its organization from 
the Netherlands States-General, a similar body, and its 
predecessor by nearly a century of years, while even in 
the American flag we find the colors and the five-pointed 
star chosen from the Dutch. 


By Edward Bok 


HE common modern practice of the State allowing a 
prisoner the free services of a lawyer for his defense, 
and the office of a district attorney for each county, are so 
familiar to us that we regard themas American inventions. 
Both institutions have been credited to England, whereas, 
as a matter of fact, it is impossible to find in England 
even to-day any official corresponding to our district 
attorney. Both of these institutions existed in Holland 
three centuries before they were brought to America. 

The equal distribution of property among the children 
of a person dying intestate — that is, without a will— was 
brought to America direct from Holland by the Puritans. 
It never existed in England. 

The record of all deeds and mortgages in a public 
office, a custom which affects every man and woman who 
owns or buys property, came to America direct from 
Holland. Itnever came from England, since it does not 
exist there even at the present day. 

The township system, by which each town has local 
self-government, with its natural sequence of local self- 
government in county and State, came from Holland. 

The practice of making prisoners work, and turning 
prisons into workhouses, and, in fact, our whole modern 
American management of free prisons which has caused 
the admiration of the entire world, was brought from 
Holland to America by William Penn. 

Group these astonishing facts together, if you will, and 
see their tremendous import : The Federal Constitution ; 
the Declaration of Independence ; the whole organiza- 
tion of the Senate ; our State Constitutions ; our freedom 
of religion ; our free schools ; our free press ; our written 
ballot; our town, county and State systems of self- 
government ; the system of recording deeds and mort- 
gages ; the giving of every criminal a just chance for his 
life ; a public prosecutor of crime in every county ; our 
free prison workhouse system —to say nothing of kin- 
dred important and vital elements in our national life. 
When each and all of these can be traced directly to one 
nation, or to the influence of that nation, and that nation 
not England, is it any wonder, asks one enlightened 
historian, that some modern scholars, who, looking 
beneath the mere surface resemblance of language, seek 
an explanation of the manifest difference between the 
people of England and the people of the United States 
assumed by them to be of the same blood, and influenced 
by the same (?) institutions ? 





NOR is it strange that so strong a Dutch influence 

should have entered into the establishment and 
making of America, when one considers the immense 
debt which the world owes to Holland. For it may be 
said without fear of contradiction that in nearly every art 
which uplifts and adorns human life, in nearly every 
aspect of human endeavor, Holland has not only added 
to the moral resources of mankind and contributed more 
to the fabric of civilization, but has also actually led the 
way. It was the first nation to master the soil and teach 
agriculture to the world. It has taught the world the art 
of gardening. It taught commerce and merchandise to 
the entire world when it ranked as the only great commer- 
cial nation on the globe. It taught the broadest lines of 
finance to the world by the establishment, in 160c, of its 
great Bank of Amsterdam, with one hundred and eighty 
millions of dollars deposits, preceding the establishment 
of the Bank of England by nearly one hundred years. 
The founding of its great University of Leyden, in 1575, 
marked an epoch in the world’s history of education, and 
made the Netherlands the centre of learning of Europe. 
Here was founded international law through Grotius, 
one of Holland’s greatest sons. Here Boerhave, a 
Dutchman, revolutionized medicine by his wonderful dis- 
coveries until Holland’s medical school became the seat 
of authority forall Europe. From this centre, too, came 
that great lesson in the publishing of books in the shape 
of the famous Elzevir books. It was the first nation to 
place the reader and the spelling-book in the hands of the 
child, irrespective of station or means. As musicians, 
for nearly two hundred years the Netherlands stood 
supreme and furnished all the courts of Europe with 
vocal and instrumental music. It was the Dutch who 
founded, in Naples, the first musical conservatory in the 
world, and another in Venice, and it was to their influ- 
ence and example that the renowned school of Rome 
owed its existence. 


HE starting of all these masterful influences would 
alone make a nation great. But these were only a 
part of Holland’s wonderful contributions to the world’s 
enlightenment. It went on and introduced to the world 
the manufacture of woolen cloth that marked an epoch 
in history, and followed this up by developing the manu- 
facture of silk, linen, tapestry and lace until it made its 
city of Flanders the manufacturing centre of the world. 
It devised and presented through the Van Eyck brothers 
the wonderful discovery of oil-painting and revolution- 
ized the world of art, and gave, in the person of one of 
these brothers, Jan Van Eyck, the originator of the 
painted portrait. Then came the invention of wood- 


engraving by a Dutchman, followed quickly by the 
printing of books from blocks ; the substitution of mov- 
able type for the solid block of wood, and we have the 
printing-press —the invention of which Germany may 
never concede to Holland, and yet the germ of which 
lay in the block books to which Holland lays unques- 
tioned claim. But Holland need never squabble over a 
single invention. A nation that, in addition to what has 
been cited above, has likewise invented the telescope, 
the microscope, the thermometer, the method of meas- 
uring degrees of latitude and longitude, the pendulum 
clock, thereby putting before the world the beginning of 
anything which we can call accuracy in time, and dis- 
covered the capillary circulation of the blood, need not 
stop to split straws. 


E SPEAK of the American woman to-day as a type 
apart from the women of all other nations, and I 
am inclined to think that sometimes, in our forgetiulness 
of the world’s history, we are apt to think of her as of 
our own creation. But we need only to read a few 
chapters of Dutch history to see whence she came. By 
nearly two centuries the Netherlands Republic was in 
advance of entire Europe in its introduction of a national 
system of education for women. While other countries 
of Europe restricted the education of girls to a few mem- 
bers of the aristocracy and the upper classes, the Dutch 
inaugurated the system for the world of an equal and 
early education for girls the same as for boys. It threw 
the doors of its common school system open to both 
sexes. The result was that a greater amount of enlight- 
enment was found among the Dutch girls than among 
their sisters of any other nation. Arrived at maturity, 
they became not the mere slaves of men, not alone the 
equals of men, but, to the amazement of foreigners, they 
were absolute autocrats in theirhomes. Those who had 
no family cares became the sole managers of family 
estates, or branched out into agriculture and became 
farmers, delved into commerce and became merchants 
or manufacturers, while those of finer tastes became 
poets and painters. And, centuries after, we see women 
holding the same positions and enjoying the same free- 
dom in America as did the Dutch women in those early 
days. The direct influence of the emancipation of woman 
as a sex — whether we regard the question from the orig- 
inal source of the laws relating to a married woman, 
her equal education with men, or her absolute sover- 
eignty in the home — came from the Netherlands. 


HERE is a wonderful charm in reading the history of a 
people who have done so much toward the enlight- 
enment of the world, and not alone in one field of thought 
or activity, but in every field of human endeavor. The 
people of no nation make so bold and strong an 
impression on the mind as one after another of their 
achievements pass before one, and especially when it is 
considered that all these contributions to humankind 
were done with one hand while the other was busy in 
saving every foot of land from the rushing waters. But 
the people always remained cool, balanced and solid. 
That same patient but deep, perfervid spirit which built 
the dikes and saved the land with one hand, and opened 
those same dikes, built by the very life-blood of the peo- 
ple, with the other, and flooded the land against 
encroaching enemies — that same spirit built up a nation 
unrivaled in history as a financial, commercial, maritime, 
art, learning, medical and political centre, from which 
have radiated the strongest influences for the upbuilding 
of great empires — not only in the new Western world of 
America, but also in the far East of the Indies, and in 
the strong Colonial establishment of South Africa. Her 
glory may be of the past, but he is indeed a rash prophet 
who would predict the future of any nation, however 
small, on the face of the globe of to-day. Of some things 
the American traveler is to-day constantly convinced : 
That there is less intellectual veneer in Holland than in 
any other country in Europe ; that there is more solid 
and abiding culture of the very highest kind, and that 
the modern Dutch family represents a repose of mind, a 
simplicity of living, and a contented happiness with liie 
in general that we, as a nation, might well envy. 


|" MUST be apparent to any one who reads these facts 

in the newer and more enlightened histories of 
America that most of our previous historical knowledge 
of our own country stands in need of adjustment, and 
that it is not at all impossible that our modern growing 
interest in the people of the Netherlands and its history 
is a forerunner of our final enlightenment. Just as 
Washington Irving, in his later life, was compelled to 
admit himself wrong in burlesquing the Dutch founders 
of New York City, and class his own writing of them 
as a ‘‘ coarse caricature,’’ so in days to come will our 
more enlightened historians set aside much that has been 
written of the influences that shaped America, and sub- 
stitute facts for theories. It will be interesting, then, to 
see to what nation will be given the credit of being 
‘* The Mother of America.’’ 
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THE MEDAL ITSELF 1S TWO INCHES 
AND A HALF IN DIAMETER 


meeting of the Rhode Island Society of the Cincinnati, William 

Watts Sherman offered a resolution for the appointment of a 
special committee for the purpose of trying to find, if possible, a 
suitable tune to the words of ‘‘ America,’’ composed by the Reverend 
Samuel Francis Smith. 

The argument for the new setting was that it hardly seemed 
appropriate that the descendants of Continental officers of the 
Revolution, who were required by law to celebrate Independence 
Day, should sing ‘‘ America’’ to the tune of ‘‘ God Save the King.’’ 

The resolution having been unanimously adopted, a committee 
of eminent citizens was appointed by the Society from among its 
members, who received the advice and support of a musical committee 
taken from among the leading members of the musical profession 
in the country, namely: Dudley Buck, Samuel P. Warren, Professor 
Horatio Parker, of Yale University; G. Edward Stubbs, and Albert 
R. Gallatin. 

A gold medal was struck by Tiffany and Company, of New York 
City, to be presented to the composer whose piece in comparative 
excellence should be deemed the best, the committee reserving the 
privilege of rejecting all manuscripts should none be approved. 


()* THE Fourth of July, tgor (two years ago), at the annual 


Words by 
Samuel Francis Smith 














THE NEW “AMERICA” 


The New Musical Setting to “America” to 
Which was Awarded the Gold Medal Offered 
by the Rhode Island Society of the Cincinnati 


Composed by Arthur Edward ‘fohnstone 


The Story of the Gold Medal and its Award 


“AMERICA” 





THE PRESENTATION SIDE OF THE 
MEDAL IN REDUCED SIZE 


The committee then issued a circular inviting composers to com- 
pete, and 517 compositions were sent in and considered. 

Ata meeting of the special committee, held June 25, 1903, the 
communications of the board of musical advisers were carefully 
considered, and its selections and a great number of others were 





examined, the result being that the tune here given, composed by | 
Mr. Arthur Edward Johnstone, of New York City, was selected as | 
meriting the award offered, and, acting under the powers given it | 


by the Society, the committee assigned to him the medal. 


On the Fourth of July this year the new setting was first heard | 


and sung at the celebration of the Rhode Island Society of the 
Cincinnati, at Providence. The tune was received by the large audi- 
ence with marked approval, and a repetition was demanded. 

While it is true that the aim of the Society was to provide a tune 
especially for its own use on its Fourth of July and other patriotic 
celebrations, the Society has expressed no desire to monopolize the 
air, and the unusual interest aroused among both musicians and the 
general public and the widespread discussion by the press would 
seem to indicate that the anthem, which, as our readers will dis- 
cover, is at once stirring and dignified, is likely to grow in the 
consideration of the people the more it is played and sung. 


Music by 
Arthur Edward ‘fohnstone 
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The Composer's Explanation of the Setting 
[An explanation made by Mr. fohnstone at the request of the Editor of The Ladies’ Home Fournal | 


or time; this tune is in ‘‘common”’ or march time. This 
change in metre I decided upon because it enables the singer 
to bring out certain lines in Doctor Smith’s poem much better than 
1s possible in any triple-time setting. For instance, in the old 
Setting when we sing the lines ‘‘ Of thee I sing,’’ ‘‘ Let freedom 
ring,’’ ete., we accentuate the words ‘‘ Of’’ and ‘‘ Let’’ on account 
of the musical stress falling on those insignificant words. The same 
thing applies to the third and seventh lines in each of the four stanzas. 
'he common time was adopted in my tune in order to throw the 
Stress on the word ‘‘ Freedom,’’ where it properly belongs, rather than 
on the word “‘ Let,” and this advantage is particularly noticeable in 
the last line of all. Compare (triple time) ‘‘ Great God, our King,”’ 
with (common time) ‘‘ Great God, our King."’ ) 
The general scheme of the composition is an opening of medium 
loudness, getting gradually more forceful at the words ‘* Sweet land 
of liberty,” as marked in the score. The bass should be welt ac- 
centuated, beginning at the direction ‘‘ basso marcato.’’ 


4 


’ ‘HE tune of ‘“‘ God Save the King’’ is written in triple metre 


The middle strain, ‘‘ Land where my fathers died,’’ is intended to 
be sung and played with quietude, smoothness aud sympathy. 

The third (and last) strain, ‘‘ From ev’ry mountain side,’’ etc., is 
intended as a grand awakening, louder and fuller, until the tri- 
umphant line, ‘‘ Let freedom ring,’’ which should be sung broadly 
and with full emphasis, but in the original time —not retarded. 

The anthem is easier to play and sing than it isto read. Proper 
fingering should be used, however, if it is tobe played smoothly and 
well. The use of the pedal is absolutely essential at the two points 
indicated in the score, in order to sustain the bass notes after the 
little finger has abandoned them. The pedal should be promptly 
released at the sign. Expert pianists will naturally use the pedal 
with discretion, more or less all through the composition. 

The highest note in the tune is the same se" on occurs in the 
“ Star-Spangled Banner ’’; and this note, which occurs twice, is to be 
sung both times with full voice and with all possible brilliancy, 
especially in the third measure from the end, where it is used for 
climactic effect. ARTHUR EDWARD JOHNSTONE. 
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California’s 
finest tribute to the dining 
tables of the world. 


ISHOP’S California Orangeate, the 
Preserved and Sweet Pickled Figs, 
the Lemon, Loquat, Loganberry and 
other splendidly good Jellies are dis- 
tinctive Bishop productions that 
every woman who reads this maga- 
zine will enjoy serving on her dining 
table. Zhe world’s finest fruits are 
grown in Southern California with- 
in a radius of 50 miles of the Bishop 
preserving kitchens, Fifteen years 
of Bishop experience in preserving 
not only the ordinary fruits of the 
temperate zone but many rare varie- 
ties of the semi-tropics, and the 
Bishop purity guarantee of $1,000 on 
each package assures the purchaser 
of the greatest variety of the finest 
and purest fruit products in the 
world. 





First-class grocers can 
generally supply them. 
If yours cannot 


SEND TWO-CENT STAMP 


with your grocer’s name and we will 
send you a cute Lilliputian glass jar 
of our Guava Jelly, postage paid. 


Bishop and Company 
7th and Alameda Strects 
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New York Office, 15 Jay St. 
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seven splendid musical composi- 
tions, two vocal and five instru- 
mental. Three of these selections 
are copyrighted and cannot be 
bought in any music store for less 
than $1.00. With them we will 
send four portraits of great com- 
posers and four large reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings of 
musical subjects. 

Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to reliable men and women 
to enable us to send information regarding our 
Library of the World’s Best Music, which is 
absolutely the best collection of vocal and in- 
Strumental music ever published. It contains 
more music, more illustrations, and more biog- 
raphies of composers than any other musical 
library. Itis for general home use and enjoyment, 
as well as for.students. Send your name and ad- 
dress, and ten cents in stamps to pay for postage 
and wrapping. When writing, kindly mention 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAi. 


The University Society (Dept D) 
78 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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‘The World and His Wise 


A POPULAR EXPLANATION OF THE AFFAIRS OF TO-DAY 


VERY American (and 
his wife as well) ought 
to know the few large 

trade-facts that give our 
country preéminence. Such 
large facts are explained 
with great plainness and 
emphasis by the reports of 
the new Department of 
Commerce and Lahor. 

First of all, we grow a 
greater value of agricultural 
products than any other 
country. We also make a 
greater value of manufac- 
tured products than any 
other people. For these 
reasons we stand at the 
head of the productive 
nations of the earth. 

We sell to other nations 
more than any other peo- 
ple; but the greater part 
of the things we sell abroad 
are things we grow, not 
things we make. Our farm- 
ers are larger exporters 
than our manufacturers; for 
our manufactures are used 
chiefly by ourselves. No other people ever 
made, bought and used machinery as we do, 
nor products made by machinery. 

The general condition of the American 
household is incomparably above the level of 
comfort of the average household in any other 
land. The American citizen’s house itself, 
his furniture, his clothing and shoes and hat, 
his tools—everything he has, from cellar to 
garret, and whatever he uses in his daily 
work, whether it be a plow or a pen or a 
surgical instrument or a hammer and a saw 
—he has more such things, and better, than 
the average man of the same calling else- 
where. For this reason our home trade in 
manufactured articles is without precedent. 

But England still sells more manufactured 
products abroad than we sell. While we are 
the greatest exporting nation we are not yet 
the greatest exporters of manufactured prod- 
ucts. The direction in which we need most 
to grow is in finding more markets for our 
manufactures. But our gains on England 
have been so great in recent years that we 
shall soon pass her in this respect also. 

We make more things; we use more things; 
we grow more food; we send more food 
abroad than any other nation. We do more 
things and more kinds of things and produce 
more than the people of the other great com- 
mercial countries combined. As soon as we 
also sell abroad more manufactured products 
the commercial leadership of the world will 
be ours; and we shall so far outstrip other 
nations in all forms of material activity that 
the earth’s greatest centres of industry and of 
finance will be in the United States. 


The Oldest and Firmest Throne in the World 


ORD MACAULAY rightly called the 
Roman Church the greatest organization 
that the world has ever had; and its greatness 
is never quite so evident at any other time as 
when a Pope dies and a new one is chosen. 
The solemn and impressive series of cere- 
monies, in the most fitting surroundings that 
the hands of men have ever made, call forth 
strongly the reverence of men of all nations 
and of all creeds. The throne of St. Peter 
has seen a longer dynasty than any other, and 
the spiritual subjects of the Pope are more 
numerous now than they ever were before. 
This is the throne that survives temporal 
changes; and, as most men regard it, it has 
ever grown stronger with the loss of its own 
temporal power. It survives even changes 
in thought—survives religious revolutions. 
Its largest and richest diocese is in our 
republic—a land that was Protestant from 
the beginning. Under every political system, 
in every grade of society, in countries given 
to every form of religious faith or worship, 
whatever church thrives or dies, it remains. 
An American naval officer recently told this 
story—whatever port his ship had ever 
approached, and however forbidding or bleak 
the country, in war or in peace, a priest had 
soon made his way aboard, offering the min- 
istrations and consolations of the Church alike 
to believer and to unbeliever. This simple 
story hints of the force that makes the Roman 
Church stronger in an era of many religious 
changes than it ever was before. 








Women’s Influence Against Mob Law 
HE recent number of lynchings in every 
section of the United States—from 
Wyoming to Delaware and from Illinois to 
Texas—is a strange fact; for, in most other 
respects, the American people hold an orderly 
proceeding in peculiarly high esteem. No 
free people were ever, as a rule, so law- 
abiding as ours. And crime in general is 
hardly on the increase, for the rough life of 
the frontier is gone and the policing of our 
cities makes life safer than it ever was before. 
But we are showing an increasing impatience 
in letting the criminal law take its natural 
course. Men (and even now and tien a 
woman.) are lynched for many sorts of crimes, 
and it seems easier for a mob to form than it 
was even a few years ago. 


It is almost impossible to secure the pun- 
ishment of men for taking part ina mob. In 
the first place it is hard to identify them and 
to procure satisfactory evidence. Even when 
they are known, a community that permits a 
mob to form seldom has juries or prosecuting 
officers who procure their punishment, be- 
cause the mob, for the time being, appears 
as the avenger of a crime, and a part at least 
of the local public sentiment often for the 
moment acquiesces in its action. 

The remedy lies in a resolute strengthen- 
ing of public sentiment—in the cultivation 
of a sort of passion for order. It is strange 
that in all the discussion of the subject, little 
or nothing is said about the part that women 
may play in restoring and keeping alive this 
high sense of order—this necessity of regu- 
lar procedure. Women supply the conserva- 
tive and orderly force in civilization. The 
best-kept communities owe even their orderly 
appearance to women’s activity. Nearly all 
the restraints of the violent impulses that 
civilization has imposed are due to the con- 
servative influence of women. 

Mob violence is not a gentle nor a pleasant 
subject, and to restrain it is not an easy task. 
But it will be restrained at last by the 
pressure of a great social force on public 
opinion; and, directly or indirectly, this 
social force is directed from the hearthstone. 


The Peace of the World and— Russia 


LL the great forces of the world make for 
peace—except one. The most peaceful 
force of all is trade, for the strongest nations 
are manufacturing and trading nations. The 
United States, Great Britain, Germany and 
France must keep their factories going, and 
they cannot afford to have their foreign trade 
interrupted. If one nation should now lose 
a part of its commerce other nations would 
get it, and it might never be regained. 
There are other and higher reasons, too, for 
keeping the peace; for war is ever becoming 
less honorable and less glorious in the regard 
of mankind. Once the warrior was the 
popular hero, but he is so no longer. The 
wise administrator or the builder of vast in- 
dustries is now the great man. No soldier is 
the popular idol in our own country, nor in 
England, nor in France, nor even in 
Germany; and there has hardly been a gen- 
eration before our own when this was true. 

And the great nations actively cultivate one 
another’s friendship. Our naval officers are 
entertained by the German Emperor and by 
the English King, and these rulers exchange 
friendly telegrams with our President. King 
Edward visits the Kings of Italy and of 
Portugal and the President of France; and 
the French President returns the visit. All 
these events are evidences of the softening 
of national animosities. It looks at last, in 
spite of large armies and navies, as if war 
were coming to be regarded as the last thing 
to be tolerated by a civilized people. 

This is true in all quarters of the world 
but one. Russia, in spite of the peaceful 
temperament of the Czar, ever pushes forward 
in her wish to reach and to command the sea. 
The largest empire in the world is almost 
shut out from the great waters of the globe. 
She has ports on the Baltic. But she has 
for generations wished free access to the 
Mediterranean. Hence her strong hand is 
always felt in the dealing of the nations with 
Turkey. Turkey is left in Europe, and 
Turkish misrule in the Balkans goes on be- 
cause the other powers do not wish Russia to 
get access to the Mediterranean. Russia has 
ports alsoon the Pacific. But herown Siberian 
harbors there are ice-bound in winter. It is for 
this reason that she has pushed steadily for- 
ward in her changeless policy to keep control 
of the great Chinese province of Manchuria. 

It is this constant push of the great inland 
Russian Empire toward the sea that causes 
the conflict with Japan; and this conflict 
seems the one situation in all the world that 
breaks the dream of universal peace. 


The Field of the Latest Scientific Discovery 


HERE was a time when the chief wonders 
of the universe were the large things of 
creation —-our own solar system and the suns 
and systems that exist beyond it. Then it 
was what the telescope revealed that fired the 
imagination and made us stand inawe. But 
now the chief wonders are in the smallest 
things—in rays of light that cannot be seen 
and in the action of bodies far too small for 
the microscope to reveal. 

The most interesting work of discovery is 
now in this field of the invisibly and im- 
measurably small. The atom was long 
supposed to be the indivisible thing —a bit 
of matter so minute that there could be no 
lesser unit. But the amazing discovery now 
made, and proved by experiments by the fore- 
most scientific men in all the leading countries, 
is that the atom is not the smallest unit. 

Inside an atom there are units so small that 
they bear a similar relation to the atom that 
the earth and the planets bear to the solar 
system. These little units (so to call them) 
are in such violent activity that they produce 
the swiftest motion known in the universe. 
They travel faster than light. 

Thus the wonder of the infinitely small is 
even greater ““an of the infinitely large. We 


are as far as ever from understanding the in- 
cessant motion of things, either of great suns 
or of immeasurably small particles—the 
wonder of the universe remains the same. 
In fact it grows greater, when we know that 
within an atom there goes on activity as great, 
though, perhaps, of a different kind, as the 
activity of the solar system itself. 


WHAT A STOCK-MARKET PANIC IS 


FTER the gradual rise of stocks to an 
absurdly high price, their sudden fall 
to an absurdly low price—this is what is 
called a panic in the stock market. It is an 
event of periodical occurrence, sometimes of 
almost regular occurrence; and it is regarded 
by many menasinevitable. It seems tothem 
to be a necessary thing. This is the strong- 
est superstition of that very superstitious 
community known as Wall Street. 

The truth is, there is, nothing mysterious 
about it. Every sensible man who looks 
coully at what is going on knows perfectly 
well what will happen. He may not know 
when it will happen, but it requires very little 
wisdom to know that it will happen at last. 

Panics in the stock market are parallel to 
booms in land. A boom will be worked up 
until land sells for twice its value or three 
times or ten times. Cool-headed men in 
any particular community know what land is 
worth there, and they know that it will not, 
for any ordinary reason, all of a sudden, 
increase tenfold in real value; and presently 
the ‘‘ boom bursts.’’ 

It is just so in the stock market. The stock 
of a railroad or of an industrial company is 
worth the sum on which it will pay a reason- 
able dividend — provided the management of 
the company is good and inspires confidence. 
Thus a stock that pays six per cent. (the 
management and the outlook of the property 
being good) is worth par or perhaps $120 per 
$100 share; for, if it be bought at $120, it will 
yield five per cent. on the sum invested. 

All this is too simple to need explanation. 
Yet nobody, except men who forget such 
simple propositions, ever gets muddled about 
stock panics. A stock that pays six per cent. 
dividends may be worth $125, or at times 
$150, or possibly (if the investment be un- 
usually safe) $160. But by no conceivable 
calculation can it be worth $200 or $250. If 
it be bought at $200 the investment will yield 
only three per cent. 

Yet when big ‘‘ operators’’ in stocks, for 
reasons of their own, run the price of six per 
cent. stocks to $200 or more, and many persons 
buy them and other stocks also at exaggerated 
prices —this is exactly what happens in any 
country town that has a *‘ land boom.’’ 

But men wake up to their senses some 
morning and recall the normal prices of stock 
or of land; and then everybody is as eager to 
sell as everybody was a little while before to 
buy. Land or stocks that are really worth 
$100 are then sometimes sold for $50. The 
real value of the things bought and sold has 
not changed at all—only the mood of the 
buyers and the sellers. And the general pro- 
ductive work of the country goes on in most 
cases without being seriously affected. 


’ 


How the Country Has Outgrown Wall Street 


HEN the industries of the country were 
fewer, when there were fewer great 
centres of trade, when there was less money 
(for there is more money in circulation now, 
per person, in the United States than there 
ever was in any country before), and when 
fewer men had independent fortunes, Wall 
Street loomed up large. We had supersti- 
tions about it. It was the only money centre 
of the land. A mysterious power was 
thought to dwell there. It was the home of a 
kind of monster, in the popular imagination. 
Now, although Wall Street is the centre of 
a far greater financial power than ever before, 
and the operations of the great bankers are 
on a larger scale than any man ever dared 
dream of a decade ago, the mystery and the 
terror of the street are gone. Thetruth is, the 
country has outgrown it. 

While a part of the public trades in stocks 
there and makes or loses—lately it has lost 
much more than it has made—the vast 
working millions of men in the republic go 
on from day to day, from year to year, mak- 
ing good crops, conducting business, every 
man in his own circle, working at their 
trades, practicing their professions—plow- 
ing, sowing, reaping, making things, 
building, buying, selling, giving every one 
his skill and his strength to his calling — 
these incalculable, interwoven, mutually 
helpful activities of an industrious people, 
on the most fertile great stretch of continent 
on the globe, are too great to be seriously 
affected by the financial operations even of the 
richest or the most reckless men of Wall Street. 

Panic may overtake us again, and bad 
crops or overcrowded markets may again 
bring hard times; but that era in our history 
when Wall Street could dominate the indus- 
tries of the land is passed. We _ have 
outgrown its sweeping influence. The 
country is too big and our activities are too 
various for any one money centre, even the 
greatest in the world, to control. 
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GRAND RAPIDS 


Bishop Furniture Co. ““itoweax 


Ship anywhere ‘“‘ On Approval,”’ allowing furniture in your 
home five days, to be returned at our expense and money re- 
funded if not perfectly satisfactory. 

We Prepay Freight to all points east of the Mississippi 
River and north of Ten- 
nessee line, allowing 
freight that far toward 
points beyond. 


No. 2148 Colonial 
Metal Bed 


On Comfortable Springs 
and Mattresses we 
save you 


Finished White, Cream, 
Pink, Black, Green or 
Blue, any width, quite 
massive but very ar-@ 
tistic. Our price, direct 
on approval, 
oa”. ° ‘$7.75 
For Gold Chills add 
75 cents. Retail value 
$12.00 to $14.00. 


No. 2247 Library Table 
Quartered Oak, finished 
in Golden, Flemish, Ant- 
werp, or Weathered 
Strong, graceful French 
legs andspaciousdrawer. 
Top 27 x 42 in. 

Price direct 

on approval $8.25 

For all Mahogany add 
$2.00. Retail value 
$12.00 to $14.00. 


No. 1874 Buffet 
Quartered Oak, any finish. 
Double Swell Drawers for Sil- 
verware (one lined), Commodi- 
ous Cupboards, and long Linen 
Drawer. French bevel Mirror 
36x 8in., Top 46x 21 in. 


on approval. , #10010 
Retail value $25.00. 


100 other Buffets, Sideboards 
and China Closets shown in 
our Free Catalog. 


No. 1801 Oak 


Dining Table 
Seats eight hen 
extended, and four 
when closed. The 


French legs 
gracefuland strong, 


made in any finish. 


Our price to $7 50 
you direct is ° 


Retail value $12.79. 


44 other styles in 
Free Catalog. 


Our big Catalog 
showing 1200 | 
of high-grade fashionable furniture is Free. Write for it. 


Bishop Furniture Co., 13-25 Ionia St., Grand Rapids, Mic h. 








¢ 1 
Bryson's Lovely Pasteis 
Reproduced: in ’ 
exact colors by 
marvelous new 
process. 


SET OF SIX 
$1.00 


PREPAID 
including five of 
Bryson’s latest pic- 
tures and Maud 
Stumm's “ Young 
Mother."’ Size 6 x 
11 inches. 








Any two Ps 
50c prepaid a 
Exquisite Art Catalogue free, containing over 300 illustrations, 
many in colors. 


Royal Picture Gallery Co., 154 Lake St., Chicago 


Arts and Crafts Taught by Mail 


The Crownfield School of Art teaches by correspondence vg” 4 
Decoration, Design, Pyrography, China, Oil and Water o po 
Painting. Send for circular. E. PF. CROWNFIELD (gradaa’ 
| Universit’ of Pennsylvania), Wilmington, Delaware. 

Branch Office: 3 East 14th Street, New York City. 
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Alter the Night is Noon 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


HE gloom of night is dense and deep; 
Rough is the path as we grope along; 
Courage, Heart, as the shadows creep — 
This is the matin-song: 
After the night is noon; 
After the journey, rest; 
The world will waken in gladness soon, 
And the heart that sings is blest! 


The glare of the sun is hard and hot; 
The road is dusty, the way is long; 
Shift your burden, and heed it not— 
This is the even-song: 
After the noon is night; 
After the journey, rest; 
For the wind will wake and the stars be 
bright, 
And the heart that sings is blest! 


oe 
Making and Taking Time 
By Charles Battell Loomis 


HERE is no question but that we Americans 
take time by the forelock when we feel 
like it. But anyhow, we take time. 

Look at our express trains. They run at 
the thrilling rate of sixty miles an hour for 
three-quarters of an hour, and in that way 
make time, and then they settle down in front 
of an open drawbridge and wait a good half- 
hour for a cheap boat with a picayune cargo. 

Look at our ingenious contrivances for 
saving time in the great stores. A pneumatic 
tube carries our money like lubricated light- 
ning to a cashier in order to make time, and 
then that overworked functionary makes 
change so slowly that we are compelled to 
take time willy-nilly, and not by the forelock. 

Our business men hurry at heartbreaking 
speed through the crowded streets in order to 
make time, and then, meeting a friend, they 
stop and exchange with him the latest story, 
and thus again escape handling the forelock. 

Our stenographers take long letters from 
dictation with marvelous celerity —there’s no 
doubt of their making time, and making good 
time at that. But have you ever noticed that 
they often have to stop their work, when re- 
ducing their notes to caligraphy, in order to 
ask what a certain word means? If their 
employer is absent they go next door, possi- 
bly to borrow a dictionary. Shorthand is 
really a great thing. If it were not for that 
the stenographer would not be able to take 
the time that he has made. 


We Americans, being a very busy people 
and needing all the time there is, not only 
make time ourselves (by labor-saving inven- 
tions), but we also take other people’s time. 

The busy editor takes the time of the poor 
artist, whose heels may not need cooling, by 
making him wait an hour in order to tell him 
that he does not want his picture. Art is 
long and time is fleeting, and the artist real- 
izes it while he is waiting. So, too, if art is 
long, artists are often short, and the really 
merciful editor will give the artist his time as 
soon as possible, for time is money to some 
people. 

No one can say that we Americans are nig- 
gards, but we are wasteful, and we throw time 
away as if it were the sand onthe shore. It’s 
all very well to say we have all the time there 
is. A man may have time day after day, but 
if he only has it and doesn’t use it it won’t 
do him a bit of good. A man who merely 
has time wastes time. 

_ The question arises, What becomes of the 
time that most Americans waste? There are 
those who are glad to get it. Thesort of boy 
who becomes President of the United States 
or president of a large corporation is using it 
as fast as he can whenever he isn’t sleeping. 
He, too, makes time, but he also uses time 
that other people force him to take. Why, 
while the train was waiting at the draw- 
bridge for the load of empty meal-sacks to 
drift down stream he was sitting in the 
baggage-car studying algebra, and when the 
cashier was making hundreds of busy people 
take time that perhaps belonged to some one 
else he was waiting for his package and his 
change with his eye glued to his arithmetic. 

So, too, when the editor sent out word that 
he would be disengaged in an hour this boy 
pulled the inevitable book out of his pocket 
and said to himself, ‘‘ You can’t take my 
time, for I use my time all the time.’”’ 


Make time by economizing it. 


Then take 
the 


© time you have made and make money 
with it, or wisdom, or anything. Spend time 
profitably and, whatever else you do, keep 
time. Don’t lag behind. Keep up with the 
Procession. We are all supposed to be pass- 
Ing a given point. If you lag behind and 
lose time you will be numbered among those 
way back. In other words you will become 
a back number, and the sum total of back 
numbers is— nought. 


The Little Wayside Singer 
By Ada Arnoldson, Countess von Boos 


HE birds were coming back to Elmhult in 
Southern Sweden when one afternoon 
along the private driveway to a big mansion 
two figures—a man and a little girl—ad- 
vanced from the public highroad a quarter of 


a mile away. The dust lay thick on the 
man’s heavy wooden shoes. The child’s 
shoes were slung over her shoulders, for her 
tender feet had chafed in the tramp of fifty 
miles from her home in Vederslof. 

They had often passed this way before, 
going to Vernamo fair— Nilsson, the musi- 
cian, and his daughter Christine, he with a 
hand organ, she witha fiddle. But this time 
he played the violin and she sang. 

Indoors, my grandmother, the Countess 
von Boos, caught her breath and listened, en- 
tranced, as the sweet childish voice trilled out 
‘* Sweet time, when I was seventeen!’’ Surely 
the old folk-song had never before rung so 
clear, so sweet. My grandmother laid down 
her work and came to the door. 

‘Would you like to have something to 
eat?’’ she said with her customary politeness. 

Nilsson doffed his peaked cap as he said: 
** Yes; thank you!”’ 

‘*Go into the kitchen and I will see that 
something is provided for you.’’ 





When they had eaten, my grandmother 
called Christine to her in her working-room. 

** My child, would you liketo learn tosing, 
greatly?’’ she asked gently. 

Clutching at her skirt Christine dropped a 
curtsy and replied: ‘‘ Yes, Countess! ’’ 

The noble lady stooped and kissed her. 

“You shall, my dear. Go now; your 
father is waiting for you.’’ 

She watched them as they trudged down 
the long, shady drive between the great 
maple trees. ‘‘ What a beautiful voice, and 
what a lovely little girl! ’’ she thought. 

The Countess Hilda lost no time in form- 
ing a plan for the child’s education, and 
interesting her wealthy neighbor, the Baron 
Tornérhjelm, in her little protégée. Christine 
was sent to various schools and finally to 
Paris; and at seventeen she made her début 
in Stockholm, singing, at the suggestion of 
the Countess von Boos, the old folk-song, 
‘* When I was seventeen.’’ Her success was 
immediate and a tour of conquest followed 
through Europe and America. 

So the years passed till my grandfather, 
Count von Boos, died, and the Countess 
Hilda suddenly found herself poor. She had 
been an intimate friend of the Princess 
Eugenia, the lamented sister of King Oscar, 
of Sweden and Norway; and now, in her ad- 
versity, the Memorial of King Oscar I, the 
home of many an aged noblewoman, flung 
wide its doors to her. But she was not con- 
tent to live wholly on the bounty of her King. 
In her youth she had learned the art of en- 
graving on glass. To this accomplishment 
she now turned for help. 


Her glass found a ready sale among the 
nobility and the members of the Royal 
family. Often, as she worked in her apart- 
ment in the King Oscar Memorial, she glanced 
up at the painting that hung over the mantel- 
piece—a painting of the little Christine 
Nilsson singing at the great Jady’s door for 
the pittance that charity might bestow. 

It was into this room one day in spring that 
Christine, now the Countess Miranda, was 
ushered. Ah! what a greeting it was! 

Presently Christine said, tenderly lifting a 
delicately engraved bit of glassware, ‘‘ What 
an exquisite piece. How much is it?’’ 

‘* One hundred and fifty crowns.’’ 

‘It is toosmallasum. Do you know I 
have been paid more than that for five min- 
utes! And this must have taken a long time.’’ 

‘* Aye! my dear, but I am not ‘ the Swedish 
Nightingale,’’’ my grandmother responded. 

‘* No, but you are bird catcher and fancier,’’ 
Christine cried laughingly. ‘‘ Particularly 
the fancier. Oh, is this not beautiful! And 
this! Andthis! Whata lovely goblet! How 
much will it bring you? The prices you ask 
are too ridiculously low.’’ 

‘‘They are high enough, 
Madame von Boos answered. 

Christine turned quickly. 

‘Countess! and to me! No! no! I am 
only Stina,’’ and she glanced up at the paint- 
ing over the mantelpiece. 

She flitted round the room, passing from 
one engraved glass to another, till she had 
selected fifty-five of the choicest pieces. 

‘‘ Will you permit me to send for these?’”’ 
asked the great singer sweetly. 





Countess,’’ 


A few days later my grandmother received 
a check for fifteen hundred dollars from her 
former protégée, the Countess Miranda. 

In such thoughtful ways Christine Nilsson 
strove to express her gratitude to the woman 
who had befriended her. 


Suppose I Met Her Now! 
By Madeline Bridges 


Gveroes I were meeting you, now, to-day 
For the very first time in life, 
Both, just as we are, grown stout and gray 
And— you were another man’s wife? 


** Dear Mrs. Jenkins, let me present 
My friend Mr. Jones.’’ You would smile 
And I would sit down, as the hostess meant 
To chat with you for a while, 


And fondly, instantly, then and there 
Would I love you, on the spot? 

Would I see you, beyond all women, fair 
And all that others are not? 


Would our middle-aged hearts awake and 
beat 
With the joy our young hearts knew 
In that first, dear long-ago meeting, sweet, 
When I made my bow to you? 


Or, would we talk of the news of the town, 
Bored, yet cheerful, and then 

Nay, nay! For the world goes upside down 
And chaos has come again! 





How can I measure out rhyme and verse 
While it seems that the stars and spheres 

Collide, and the crack of doom, or worse, 
Is thundering in my ears! 


Yet, one thought still holds me tosanity, 
There is only one thought that can — 

If you were another man’s wife, then I 
Would have been the other man! 


fe 
Names That Aptly Fit 
By Anne M. Fauntleroy 


E ARE reliably informed by students of 

history that many a man’s surname sur- 
vives as evidence of the trade plied by his 
ancestors. For instance, if you are known to 
your acquaintances as Mr. Taylor it is prob- 
ably because some one of your forebears cut 
and stitched for a living. If you call your 
neighbor Shoemaker you do so for the reason 
that Shoemaker traces his line tosome obscure, 
supposititious business of the awl and last, 

It is left for the records of the Patent Office 
at Washington to show evidence that the proc- 
ess is reversible, and that there is a myste- 
rious connection between a man’s name and 
his occupation. The lists of patents actually 
entered in the Government files bear witness 
to the value of the theory. If any skeptic 
feel inclined to sneer at it let him observe 
how it is set down in the records that one Mr. 
Hour invented a clock; that Mr. Candy 
bequeathed a box to posterity; that Mr. Comb 
devised a new and useful kind of beehive; 
and that Messrs. Hart, Fox and Wolf patented 
different makes of animal traps. If he still 
doubt that there is anything in a name to 
influence a man’s mental processes there are 
further entries such as these: Mr. Finger, a 
thimble; Mr. Lightsinger, a harmonica; Mr. 
Butler, a carving-fork; Messrs. Burnett, 


Cordes, A. Matchett and Woodman, various | 


kinds of fuel and fire-kindlers; Mr. Goforth, 
an engine. What else but the eternal fitness 
of things could have led Mr. Graves toinvent 
a shovel, or Mr. Hay, a rake, or Mr. Tubbs, a 
pump, or Mr. Drown, an improved umbrella? 


Precautionary measures, though of another 
kind, seem also to have been taken by one 
Mr. Cave, entered as the inventor of a lan- 
tern. Mr. Kitchen and Mr. Cook could 
hardly in the nature of things be of other than 
a domestic turn of mind, hence we are not 
surprised to learn that the inventive genius 
of the one materialized itself in the shape of 
a churn, and that the other with pleasant, if 
unconscious, humor evolved an automatic 
boiler. 
improved money-box, and so likewise did 
Messrs. Church and Chappel; but the latter 
gentlemen devoted the results of their skill to 
the cause of foreign missions and the worthy 
poor, while Mr. Hoard designed his invention 
for the sole use and behoof of persons with 
miserly inclinations. 

It may not be immediately apparent why 
Mr. Julius Cesar should have made a dinner- 
pail; but there is nevertheless a fine ironical 
fitness in the fact. More obvious are the 











Mr. Hoard devised and patented an | 





mental operations of Messrs. Bolt, Pierce and 
Puff, who invented respectively a lock, a 
lance, and an explosive projectile. 

On a further examination of the records | 
one is moved with pity for the unhappy lot 
of Mr. Idler, who, compelled by fate to con- 
fine his creative faculty to the sphere of a 
waiting-maid’s activity, devised an improved 
hair-curler. Then there is the case of Mr. 
Paine, driven by his surname, no doubt | 
reluctantly, to invent a dental instrument; 
and lastly, to convince the most unbelieving 
of the validity of the theory, there is the grim 
and singular propriety of Mr. Coffin, who 
patented a folding-bed. 
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S THERE such a 
thing as an 
American Great 
Lady? And if 
there be—- where 
is she? 

We all know 

the grande dame 
of France and England, though 
few of us have seen her. She 
is as distinct, and as well 
known a personality as is the 

Sphinx or the Pope himself. 
She may be beautiful or ugly, a saint or a 

Messalina, but she must be the outgrowth of 
a class set apart for generations as noble— 
finer than God’s other creatures, and she must 
have, in consequence of this setting apart, that 
habit of domination, that aloofness, that cer- 
tain flavor of rank in manner, in look, even 
in clothes, to which most men do bow down 
even against their will. Beauty, wit, wealth 
and virtue are aids to her making up, but not 
necessities. She has done without each and 
all of them, and still held her place in life 
and in history as a Great Lady. 





Leaders of the Olden Time 


HE old leaders of the ancien régime were 

good examples of this class of women. 
They might lose fortune, rank and youth, as 
they did, but they never ceased to be grandes 
dames, even upon the scaffold. 

Lady Ailesbury, who died a year or two 
ago in England at a great age, was another 
specimen of the type. To the public she 
always was ‘‘ Old Lady A,’’ one of an almost 
extinct species —the “‘ lady,’’ fer se. 

.ady Sarah Lennox wasanother. Some of 
her descendants have given us her picture in 
two huge volumes of journals and letters, and 
as they have thus thrown her to the public to 
examine and discuss, it is no intrusion in us 
if we look for a moment to see what manner 
of woman she was. 

She had a current of blood in her veins 
coming down through Princes from the very 
beginnings of England; her kinsfolk were 
Dukes and Earls; French Baronnes and 
Russian Princesses were her familiar gossips. 
George III loved her, and it is said was 
wretched all of his life because he was not 
allowed to place her beside him on the throne. 
She was —and never forgot that she was—of 
the ruling race in England. But her mind 
was of low rank; she spelled and wrote and 
thought in atrocious English; she was blind 
to all of the great issues that move the world. 
She made of politics and literature cheap 
gossip. Her coquetry, and the crime to 
which it brought her, was that of a barmaid. 

Not this the kind of woman surely whom 
plain, honorable Americans would elect their 
Great Lady. My countrymen do not even 
cede this title to the American girls whose 
wealth or beauty has found places recently 
for them among the nobility of Europe. 
They are good-naturedly glad to hear that 
Miss Pratt and Miss Smith are holding their 
own as Duchess and Countess over there. 
But they pay no more homage to them now 
than they did when they were schoolgirls and 
wore straw hats instead of coronets. 

There have been, however, a few women 
who have been greatly venerated and loved 
in this country. There could be no better 
index to the kind of man that the American 
himself is, than are these women whom he 
has delighted to honor. 

Oddly enough, the women who have won 
the hearts of our populace are not those 
whom their own sex has hailed as leaders. 
No woman-author nor clever reformer, no 
artist, no champion of her sex has ever been 
made a popular idol by Americans. 


The South Always Has a Reigning Favorite 


HE South always chose its reigning favor- 

ite, first for her power to charm, next for her 
beauty. There always has been a reigning 
favorite down there. Each city and village 
in that quarter has to-day its noted belle who 
is guarded and jealously served by the public 
with a devotion incomprehensible to any man 
born north of the Ohio. But far above this 
countless galaxy have shone a few. fixed 
stars, whose right to shine is as certain as 
that of the moon or planets. 

Nelly | Custis, Theodosia Burr, Dolly 
Madison, the Carroll sisters, Octavia Le Vert, 
Sallie Ward, Winnie Davis, May Handy— 
how shall I call the roll without fear of angry 
reminders of the countless illustrious 
“ daughters of the Southlard’’ whom I have 
missed? The essential point to us is not 
who they were, but why were they crowned 
queens of love and beauty? What did 
Southern men demand in the woman to whom 
they paid allegiance? 

They all had the distinction of good birth 
and breeding; they sometimes had beauty, 
but always that personal attraction, that 
sweet, soft, elusive charm of the purely femi- 
nine woman. The old-time Southerners had 
very much the feeling toward their reigning 
belle that the Italian peasant once had for 
the Madonna. She expressed to him purity, 
motherhood, religion, all in one. 

I was once in a Southern town when one of 
these famous beauties passed through on her 
way to the Virginia Springs. She remained 
all day with her escort inthe little village inn, 
and all day a closely packed mass of men 
waited patiently outside toseeher. Probably 
every man in the town was there. When the 
young girl was brought out at last to enter 


THE AMERICAN 


GREAT LADY 


By Sydney Poyntz 





her coach every head was uncovered. There 
was not a sound nor a whisper. With defer- 
ence that was almost reverent they gazed at 
her beauty and blushes, and stood bareheaded 
and still silent until she was out of sight. 
Does this seem ridiculous to you? It was the 
natural homage of the man to youth and 
beauty and innocence, and I think it wasa 
wholesome thing for both the man and the 
woman, 

The women who have been personally pop- 
ular and influential in the North have been 
of the same type, with the addition in most 
cases of some intellectual force. I can only 
mention one ortwoof them. I am not trying 
to make a complete list of the American 
women who have been first in the hearts of 
their countrymen, but only looking at a few 
of them to find out why they were first and 
what traits are those which the American 
demands in women. 

Mrs. Adams, in her day, was very popular 
in New England. She had charm and dignity, 
a keen eye, tact, and a ready, biting wit, all 
of which she used for her husband and his 
party. There was her hold on the popular 
fancy. She was loyal to her slow, good man, 
she urged him on, and even his enemies 
applauded and liked her for her loyalty. 


Mrs. Fremont was Greatly Loved in Her Day 


T THE outbreak of the Civil War the 
woman who probably was best known and 
most loved in this country was Jessie Benton 
Frémont. She was before the public by 
necessity. Benton’s daughter naturally was 
known to everybody. She came, too, from 
the Virginia Preston family, and no woman 
of that blood ever could be ignored, go where 
she might. You might love her or hate her, 
but despise her you could not. Mrs. 
Frémont, too, was the wife of the most pic- 
turesque of our political leaders. Everybody 
knew the story of how he had won her; how 
the young girl had seen, as nobody else had 
done, in the obscure, poor young soldier the 
coming hero, the man ready to give his life 
for a great idea; how they had run away 
together and married; how he had conquered 
a great territory for the country ; how they 
had starved together in California and squan- 
dered a fortune together in Paris. The pop- 
ular imagination was fired by the young girl 
who in September was cooking flapjacks and 
bacon for her husband’s dinner in a cafion, 
and in December sat in the box at the Opera 
opposite the Empress, intent on outshining 
Eugénie in beauty and in dress. 

When the war began she threw herself with 
fervor into the Northern cause, chiefly, I 
suspect, because it was her husband’s cause. 
She went with him from camp to camp, to 
Missouri, to Virginia, to headquarters at 
Washington, firing, uplifting the purpose of 
every man who came near her. She had 
great beauty, an education more broad and 
thorough than that of most men, and a wit 
and magnetic charm probably never equaled 
by any American woman. Political leaders 
discussed their problems with her, and more 
than once her keen intuition showed them 
their way to success; regiments begged her 
blessing on their colors; enthusiastic young 
men formed themselves into bands of ‘‘Jessie’s 
Scouts ’”’ or ‘‘ Jessie’s Lancers’’ and went out 
gayly to the field to kill or be killed. 

But I do not believe that it was her wit or 
education or keen intellect which gave her 
this power over men. On the contrary, they 
were apt to be a little jealous of them. It was 
the eager, whole-hearted, beautiful woman 
who ranked her husband as the first of men, 
who loved freedom and her country passion- 
ately because John C. Frémont loved them — 
that they followed and served as though she 
had regal blood. 


Frances Willard Had an Immense Following 


HE most curious instance, however, of the 

power which lies in the purely feminine 
qualities in a woman is that of Frances 
Willard. Inher case, oddly enough, it was her 
own sex that was influenced by them. Prob- 
ably no woman who spoke English ever had as 
large a following of women as she. Shrewd 
matrons and eager young girls who came once 
into contact with this gentle, soft-spoken lady 
gave her ever after a passionate affection and 
adherence. She undertook an almost impos- 
sible work, to stamp out a universal evil. 
She had the courage of a great fighter, but 
her methods of warfare were always most 
simple and feminine. She told the world the 
story of her sister, an innocent young girl 
who had planned to do this work for the 
world, and dying, had left it in her hands. 
She told the pathetic little story and then 
appealed to women by their love for their 
homes and for God to help her to finish the 
work; she appealed to men by their love for 
their mothers, their wives and their children, 
to suffer them to finish it. These surely 
were a woman’s ways of working. 


ss 


I never saw Frances Willard 
until a year before her death. 
Knowing how mighty was the 
world-old dragon which she 
had set out to slay, and how 
huge the army which she so 
skillfully commanded, I pic- 
tured herto myself as a modern 
Boadicea, large, strident in 
voice and masterful in manner. 
I found a delicate, soft-eyed 
little woman, wonderfully tact- 
ful, ready to laugh at a joke, 
ready to fall into womanish little tempers 
when contradicted, but still more than all 
ready to pour out kindness and affection upon 
every wrongdoer. She would not drive him, 
but would lead him tenderly up to the 
straight gate and along the narrow path. 

It was in England that I saw her. 
Englishmen, as we all know, have little sym- 
pathy with woman reformers of the belligerent 
class. It was amusing to see how quickly 
they were disarmed by Frances Willard’s 
most feminine methods of attack. 


The Highest Type of American Woman 


HERE has been one woman, as we all know, 

who perhaps more than any other has been 
honored and loved by the American people 
— Frances Folsom Cleveland. The feeling 
given to her in this country has had nothing 
to do with politics. The Democratic party 
might have its successes or its defeats; her 
husband’s popularity might wax or wane; 
but she has remained the same in the eyes of 
the people, the highest type of the American 
woman, honored and beloved, the one for 
whom the title was invented —‘‘ The First 
Lady in the Land.’’ 

A Missourian, a Republican, by-the-way, 
said to me once: ‘‘I did not think that the 
American people were capable of such enthu- 
siasm as flamed out everywhere when 
President Cleveland with his young wife made 
a tour through the West. There was, of 
course, a party for and against him. But for 
her there was but one feeling—the most fer- 
vid admiration and loyalty. She had nothing 
to do with politics. She was young, wonder- 
fully beautiful and as sincere and simple in 
manner as achild. In my city we gave a 
grand reception for them in an immense hall 
hung with flowers and flags. Two chairs 
were placed on a high dais, and overhead in 
electric lights was the word: ‘ Welcome.’ 
The city meant it; it never had made such 
an effort. Thousands of our citizens of every 


class and kind, from judges to ditchers, were | 


presented to her, and for each she had the 
same innocent, cordial welcome. I don’t 
believe any hereditary Queen ever kindled 
such affection in the hearts of her people as 
was felt for Mrs. Cleveland that night.’’ 


A listener suggested that there had been | 


other young and beautiful women in 
White House, who had _ kindled 
enthusiasm. 

The Western man considered a moment 
and said: ‘‘ It was not because she was the 
wife of the President that people loved her — 
that was only the pedestal which lifted her 
into notice. It was because she was a woman, 
true and genuine to the core. You felt that 
her ideas were pure and high; no man would 
ever dare to hint ata false or vile thing in her 


the 
no such 


presence. She had nothing to do with party 
or politics. Her work in the world was at 
home: to be a wife to her husband and a 


mother to her children. 


I don’t know,’’ he 
added, laughing, ‘‘ 


why women liked her, but 


that was why men ranked her so highly—{or 


her womanhood,’’ 


Mrs. Cleveland Never Aspired to be a Leader 


MEMBER of the Cleveland Administration 
said once: 
youth and inexperience, had high strict ideas 
of religious duty, and governed her household 
by them with a firm hand. I remember that 
I, with two or three members of the Cabinet, 
once visited the President in the summer vaca- 
tion at his home on Buzzard’s Bay. Wewent 
out fishing every day. When Sunday arrived 
we came down to breakfast as usual in flannel 
shirts and leggings, but found our host in 
street dress. I said in an undertone to Mrs. 
Cleveland: ‘ The President does not go out to 
fish on Sunday?’ 

‘‘There was a twinkle in her soft eyes. 

‘No one,’ she said, ‘ goes out of this house to 
fish on Sunday.’ 

‘“ We sneaked upstairs one by one and came 
down ready to march decorously to the village 
church when the bell rang.’’ 

Few women with her great personal popu- 
larity would have resisted the temptation to 
become a leader, either in women’s organiza- 
tions, in public’ undertakings, or in society. 
But Mrs. Cleveland has chosen to lead a sim- 
ple home life, to devote herself to her husband, 
her children, and the duties which lie nearest 
to her. This is the secret why in her retire- 
ment she has retained the respect of the 
American people, a respect in which there is 
a basis of real and sincere affection. 

Is there not something significant in the fact 
that all of these women who have been the 
favorites of the American people were of the 
same type? 

American men do not seem to rise to the 
exigencies of the time. They applaud the 
learned lady, the clever business female, the 
leader of fashion. But it is the old-fashioned 
good wife and mother, the womanly woman, 
whom they take to their heart of hearts. 


** Mrs. Cleveland, with all her | 
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It is always a gratification to find 
that the present of silver plate bears 
the well-known trade-mark — 


th 


ROGERS BROS. 


It is an indication of good taste 
on the part of the giver, and it carries 
an assurance of quality that cannot be 
disputed or excelled. 

Many pieces of “1847 Rogers Bros.” 
ware that have figured as wedding 
gifts have been used in the celebration 
of the golden anniversary. 

From the long service that it gives, 
this brand has come to be known as 


‘‘ Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 


But wearing quality is not all— 
** 1847 Rogers Bros."’ goods excel in 
beauty of design and artistic work- 
manship. Patterns now made include 
all useful articles so that odd pieces 
already in your possession may be 
matched, allowing completion of sets 
at your convenience. 

This brand of silver plate was first 
made in 1847. It is the most famous 
of all silverware, and is sold by leading 
dealers. Note the complete trade-mark 
** 1847 Rogers Bros.’’ Send for cata- 
logue J-28, which shows many beautiful 
designs, and is free upon request. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


(International Silver Co., Successor), 


| Meriden, Conn. 








SPECIAL OCTOBER SALES 


Dining-Room Furniture 


Our finest furnish- 
ing, a study in the 
beauty of Colonial 
architecture. Bolid 
Mah. or . Oak 
—no veneers used. 













Freight paid during October 
anywhere in U. 8. 


SIDEBOARD — 50 in. long, Oak $65, Mah. 
$75, or 66 in. long, Oak $77, 













to match, 
$42, full sree back, $12 


extra. DININ CHAIRS, 
full 9 sprin A... seat, Oak 
$9, Mah. $11.50. TABLE, 


round top, extend- 
ing 10 ft.,Oak a8, 
Mah. $60. 
nishes complete 
at $185 to $330, eguai- 
ding retail $300 to $400. 


Dutch Colonial Hall Clock 


Quaint and artistic, for den, hall, library or office 
Good, warranted, "e-day, long pendulum, spring 
movement. 7 ft. tall, 12-in. dial, cathedral gong 
strike. SPECIAL FRICE — Antique Oak $21, 
Antwerp Brown Oak $22 





aoe RRO, 


ee ee ne) ee oe a are 


Our “‘ Lion Head’’ 
Daven rt highly polished, rounded rails, 


carved lion heads and claw ‘fe et. 

: ft. long, t spring and upholstery work. 

| “ In fine tapestry or fitbed velour, myrtle, dull red or 
old blue. Oak $40, Mah. $45. Imp. Verona, Oak $47, Mah. $52. 


ORDER TO-DAY—As folks come to know the genuineness « 
| our factory values and that we make furniture for you—«: 7 

would for ourselves, they are crowding us with orders. Bend 
yours in early. We guarantee entire satisfaction. Catalog free. 


_ LINN MURRAY FURN.CO.,Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 
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Tells how men with small_ca 


BA ¢ Z . & 4 (“4 P Dv, BDO. | J. 
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| McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥- 
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THE JOURNAL’S CIPHER TELEGRAMS 











The names of ten famous American men, all living on August 15, 1903, are transposed in these telegrams. What are they? No. 1lis Theodore 
Roosevelt. Try to‘discover the rest, and tell, in not more than 25 words, what is the significance of Hallowe’en, which occurs this month. For 
your skill in solving the puzzles, and the originality, neatness and general care shown in writing the article, we will give 











Little Article; a Check for $10.00 for a Correct List and the Second Best Article; a Check for $5.00 for a Correct 
List and the Third Best Article, and $1.00 Each for the next Forty-Seven (47): 50 Rewards in All, Amounting to $87.00. 


S . | Warning Inclose nothing in your envelope but the slip. Do not write article on separate slip. Mail answers so that they will not reach us sooner than the 
pecia first date given below. If you violate these conditions your answer will be thrown out. 


A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The Journal, the Best | 
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8,000 OFFICES In AMERICA. CAGLE SERVICE TO ALi THE WORLD. £3,000 OFFICES IN AMERICA. CABLE SERVICE RVICE TO ALL THE WORLD, 
POBERT C CLOWRY, President and General Mansger PORERT ©. CLOWRY, Presiaent a» President and Genera: Manager 
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“THE TASTE TELLS” 


“hao FOR SOUPS SAUCES 
ae SAVORY SUNDRIES ano 


BEEF TEA 


"THE WESTERN UNION | TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
93,000 OFFICES IN AMERICA. CAGLE SERVICE TO ALL THE WORLD. 


ROBERT C_CLOWRY, President and Corere: Menaeee 
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SECURE A 
SET OF THE 
FAMOUS 
CUDAHY A- 
1 SILVER 
PLATED 
BOUILLON 
SPOONS 


00 NOT 
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SPLENDID 
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WITH 
ORDINARY 
OFFERS 
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THE WESTERN UNION ON TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
$3,000 OFFICES im AMERICA. OO TABLE SERVICE TO acc THE WORLD. 
ROBERT C. CLOWN President and Genera: Manager 
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The Cudahy Spoons grace 
the best tables, because they 
bear no advertising, are made 
in the latest design, French 
Gray Finish, and are heavier 
than triple silver plate. 
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Read These Positive Directions Solution of the August Puzzles 
Names of Ten Different Countries Represented in 


Yacht-Race Puzzles 


Use No Other Slip Than This 


Put one guess on each line and say no more. 
Write the 25-word article on the margin below. 


When you decide what name you think 
each telegram represents write it on the line 


How to Secure 
ne tain the Spoons 


First Prize — Carroll D. Murphy, Ohio. 
Second Prize — Isabelle Gordon Brown, Alabama. 
Third Prize —Sara Summers, District of Columbia. 


See eras ee 


Then cut this slip out and mail it to | Roumania 4 Servia § China 
after the same number as the dispatch on the ; : on a 3 ae iS — 


THE Puzzie Epitor or 
THe Laptes’ Home Journat, PHILADELPHIA. 
P. O. Box 1401 





slip on this page, and use only this slip cut out of 
the magazine. Then, below the slip, on the 
white margin of the page—use as much of it No. 1 


as you need—write your 25-word article. Do For each spoon desired send 























No. 2 BT ner Ree Eat aoe Ae DONE oe oe OO 
not write your arti Other Prizes —Clara L. Shaffer, New York; Robert R + P 
y ticle on a separate slip. ie i IR. a Oa ale oo Brooks, Pennsylvania; Frank Brown, Maryland; Clara E. a metal Cap from a 2-oz. or 
Send as many different sets of solutions as Pare ert Lord, Maine; Miss H. F. Upton, Massachusetts; A. . . es | 
on like, but h No. 4 Theodora Subers, New York; George W. Straszacker, larger sized jar of Rex Branc 
y' ut each must be on a separate slip ' Missouri; William R. Cobb, California; Isaac J. Jacob, Bool Extract and 10 nts in 
cut from Tim JOURNAL'S puzzle pawe. The fo. 5 ceccccccccccccccccccccccecoccocceccscoecoccecceccecossecescecceccceee Pennsylvania; Mrs. E. D. Gaylord, Massachusetts ; Robert ce UXtract, an¢ ce S 
HE JOURNAL’s puzzle page. The HO. 5 neeeernseercneerenseersnsesennscerensecssenscssensseeronesseneccoon M. Moore, District of Columbia; Mary Lester Brigham, ° 
Same article of 25 words may be used on each So. 6 New Jersey; Frank L. Chency, New York; Miss M. C. silver or stamps to cover cost 
liffe . ¢ R - cs P Green, Canada; E. Louise Smythe, California; Mrs. Mary °q° . . 
different slip if you like, or a different article, No.7 W. Bush, Massachusetts; Robert H. Peebles, New York; of mailing, and mention this 
as you may see fit ' 7 May Abbey, British Columbia; Thomas E. Boland, Pennsyl- . “is 
: ° No. 8 vania; Henry Clay Ross, Ohio; Anna M. Haines, New publication, 
Mail your letter so that it will reach ee En Re ee gr ert ae York; Katie Lillian Stone, California; Mathilde L. 
Robinson, New Jersey; Theo. H. Buckalew, Delaware; _ aan ol 
Phil iladelphia not earlier than October 5, and not No. 9 Mrs. Andrew Ott, Pennsylvania; Maud W. Rawlins, West | C udahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract 
later tha Indies; Mrs. C. G. Rosenkrans, New York; Mrs. C. E. | . ; —s Rw 
Ty n the morning of October 10. No. 10 Brainard, Idaho; Henrietta Francis, Illinois; Mrs. H. A. | 7s sold by all dy Ug 2 asts and g ocers. 
ne correct solution of ’ zzl Brown, Indiana; Emma C. Dowd, Connecticut; Thomas O. 
will | . " this month’s aman Give full name and address here, Scott, New York; Margaret McGowan, Iowa; Rosalie ADDRESS: 
"ul be published in the December JouRNAL. Harris, Maryland; Mrs. J. L. McDonell, Michigan; Lida J. 
Owings P Name nana’ sabeienbecebadid Dickelman, Illinois; Mrs, L. R. Stevenson, Minnesota; R. 
; hy to pe of Space the little articles can- T. Burns, Nebraska; Kate H. Fowler, Vermont; Miss. I. CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
MEPS. ROM, | 0 RN I RR ae, Tc csnalccnasesnassapeaduntibucipriiniasbeavderildentesaliigl W. Blake, Connecticut; Morgan W. Price, Illinois; Mrs. 
P € cannot undertake to W.S. Grafton, West Virginia; Sidney Cresswell, Pennsy]- Beef Extract Department T 





SE Re a el Ce a Re EE Oe vania; Charles H. Howland, Rhode Island: Jessamine 
Hinkle, Wyoming; Alice Starr Brown, Illinois; Elizabeth 
Banks, Pennsylvania. } 


‘“Swer any questions about the puzzles. 


NEXT MONTH: 10 MORE PUZZLES 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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That’s the right defini 
tion for the owner of an 


OSTERMOOR 


Patent Elastic Felt 


Mattress , I S. 


Trade 
Mark 


SATISFACTION OF BODY 


Each OSTERMOOR mattress is built —not stuffed 
Hand-laid sheets of snowy whiteness, each the full 
size, are carefully compressed into the tick, Softer 
than hair —never mats or packs as hair does — and 
never needs remaking. In all respects practically 
un-wear-out-able, retaining its shape and elasticity 
under all sorts of conditions and hard usage. 

A hair-stuffed tick gets lumpy—has to be 
‘made over"’ every three or four years, at a greater 
expense each time. 


SATISFACTION OF MIND 


The old-fashioned HAIR mattress has distasteful 
and dangerous possibilities. The hair is taken from 
the bodies of dead beasts. Vermin and germs have 
doubtless lodged in it, for it cannot be strictly puri- 
fied. Such a mattress will absorb moisture, and 
needs frequent ‘‘ making-over "’—which is a dirty job. 

The OSTERMOOR is purity itself, germ free and 
vermin-proof, Cannot get lumpy ; an occasional 
sun-bath is all it requires. ‘The tick can be taken 
off and washed whenever soiled 


Send for Our Handsome 
96-Page Book FREE 


whether you want a mattress or not — interesting 
information on comfort and the OsTERMOOR. There 
is no other mattress as good as the OSTERMOOR, 
and we want you to know why — we challenge com- 
parison, It illustrates the various uses to which the 
Patent Elastic Felt is put— Pillows, Window Seat 
Cushions, Boat Cushions, Church Cushions, etc. 


Sold on 30 Nights’ 
free trial — money 
refunded if not all 
you even HOPED. 


Look out whether 


© Meet wide, 60 Me. 13.35 you doubt the dealer 
or not ; ask to see the 


4 feet 6 inches wide, 
45 lbs. 15.00 name “* OSTERMOOR" 


All 6 feet 3 inches long “| —it is sewn on the 
Express Charges Prepaid end. Itisasafe thing 


—‘‘mistakes”’ 
In two parts, 50 cents extra. py l oe Ap - n ‘ ~f 
Special sizes at special prices. ] poo. PI ry 
Ww. 


Ostermoor & Co., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather 
and Down Company, Ltd., Montreal. 





2 feet © tnehes wide, $3. 85 


3 feet wide, 20 Ibs. 4(),()() 
3 feet © fees wide, M4 10 

















Quality and Class count for 
more in a stove or range. 
than any other article 
of domestic use. 

The Garland Trade-Mark is 
an absolute guarantee 
of both. 

But One Quality and that 
the Best. 


Sold by first-class dealers 
everywhere. 

















Manufactured Only by 


The Michigan Stove Company 


Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges 


CS 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements, in Script, Roman and Old English 
engraving: Finest quality. Samples free. 
nest Quality Engraved Calling Cards 
in Script, Roman and Old English. Samples free. 
Monogram Stationery, 2-quire box, $1.25, $1.40 and $1.50. 
Samples Stationery for 5 Cents in Stamps. 
We prepay all Express and Mailing Charges. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 1624 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Detroit Chicago 
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THE ARTICLE THAT WON THE PRIZE 


To this article was awarded The Journal’s first prize of 
$100 for the most interesting and practical article telling 
" How We Saved for a Home.”’ 


N 1871 my husband and I were renters. 

We had one child, a boy of five. My 

husband was working as a painter and 

coach-trimmer at $7 aweek. On March 

1 of that year all we had was $30 in 

cash and in bank; five gallons and one pint 

of apple brandy, one cow, and a few articles 

of household furniture. We purchased on 

four years’ time a house and five acres of 

land for $450, making a cash payment of our 

$30. The title proved defective and the little 

house really cost us $935. This is how we 
paid for it: 

We commenced by selling the five gallons 
and one pint of apple brandy to a friend for 
$10. From our cow we got two gallons of 
milk daily which we sold. We grazed our 
cow on the commons. 

We planted a garden, and my husband 
worked it himself, getting up every morning at 
four aud working until time to go to the shop 
—in all about two hours. In the garden we 
planted pumpkins, squash and corn for some 
pigs which we were raising. I kept the 
garden free of grass and weeds, pulling them 
up for the pigs. When we killed the pigs 
we sold the hams and shoulders. 

We could not afford to buy a sewing- 
machine, so I rented an old-fashioned hand- 
machine at $3 a year, and had, in sewing, to 
turn the wheel with one hand and guide the 
work with the other. I was a novice at sew- 
ing, but commenced taking in plain work. I 
would sew every night, never retiring earlier 
than one o’clock. I got up at five, and ob- 
tained enough sleep Sunday morning to make 
me feel fresh for the next week’s work. 

So much work came to me that night after 
night I would sit up until daybreak, snatch 
an hour’s nap, then get up to cook breakfast, 
my husband having gotten up when I retired, 
worked his garden or split his wood, built me 
a fire in the kitchen stove, brought in enough 
water for the day, as there was no well on the 
premises then, and set the coffee-pot on to 
boil. We hired no help. I did the washing 
and ironing, making my own soap. 

We sold all the vegetables we could spare. 


The meat that we boiled our vegetables with 





we saved to fry for the next day’s breakfast. 
About this time a little baby boy and a calf 
came to our house —the baby entailing a cost, 
of course, besides reducing the savings, and 
debarring me from work for several weeks. 











THE OWNER OF THIS HOUSE 
WON THE PRIZE 












Lae rt Three years thus rolled 
sn a 4 away. We had paid $400 
~<a on our home. At this junc- 
ture my husband found that 

his title to the property would be defective, 
mortgages coming against it for $485 more 
than the purchase price. We had improved 
the property some, real estate had advanced 
and it was now worth double its original value. 
Thére was nothing for us to do but to make 
the best arrangement possible as to the 
unforeseen mortgages of $485. This we did. 
Times were a little better at the shop and 
my husband commenced to get $8 a week, but 
in order to pay the mortgages we still prac- 
ticed the most rigid economy and cut off if 
possible some of our expenditures, seeming 
necessities. Another calf had come, and 
when he was a year old we killed him, selling 
three-quarters and keeping for our own use 


one-quarter, The tallow I tried out and 
moulded into candles. 
The place had a few fruit trees on it. We 


sold the fruit, arranging with a boy to peddle 
it. We paid him one cent a dozen for all the 
apples and peaches he sold, allowing him to 
eat as much as he chose every evening free. 

I had by this time become very proficient 
with my hand-machine and purchased a more 
modern machine, paying cash for it, thereby 
getting allthe discounts. I made fora colored 
woman a calico bonnet out of a very big- 
figured pattern. The woman informed me 
that her neighbors were well pleased with her 
calico bonnet, so the idea struck me to make 
up a lot of them and place them on the mar- 
ket. This I did, selecting the: brightest 
patterns. They sold like hot cakes. With 
my new machine I made bedquilts and every- 
thing that had a ready sale at a good profit. 
As clothing for my little boy I would take the 
cast-off clothing of my husband, thoroughly 
clean it, turn wrong side outward, and out of 
the best portions make his clothing. For the 
baby I would use my cast-off clothing. 

At the expiration of seven years we had 
paid every dollar due for our home, $935, 
together with interest and taxes, and owed no 
one a penny. My husband’s wages for the 
last year had been $9 a week. During the 
seven years we were saving for our home we 


did not buy a 
single thing on 
credit. 

After all this 
struggle, toil and 
labor, to-day 
finds us with a 
comfortable 
home, horses, 
cows and farm- 
ing implements, 
my husband 
working for him- 
self and employ- 
ing others, and 
with enough Jaid 
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HOW SOME FAMILIES 
HAVE SAVED FOR 
HOMES 


The Articles in This Issue 
Conclude the Series: 


“HOW WE SAVED 
FOR A HOME” 








by for a rainy 
day. 

As for myself, before my marriage I never 
knew the value of money, as I was the petted 
daughter of a rich man. 

Virginia, 


Six Children and $20 a Week 
MY WAGES were $15 a week. We were 


paying $10 a month rent. We decided 
to own our home and began to lay by a small 











PAID FOR OUT OF 
$20 A WEEK 








amount each week. The birth of 
six children and the sickness and 
death of three lessened our sav- 
ings. Then my wife took ill. 

All this took a big sum from the 
home fund. But we persevered 
until we had $675. My wages were increased 
to $20. We decided to build. We drew our 
own plans, bought a lot 1oox1so0 feet, and 
paid $225 forit. Acellar was dug and a good 
brick foundation laid. A carpenter put up 
the framework of an eight-room house. The 
lumber was bought on time. We moved into 
the four finished rooms. After six months 
the hall and upstairs rooms were plastered 
and a furnace put in. Furniture was bought 
little by little. 

Most of this time we were paying off our 
indebtedness at the rate of $5 a week; occa- 
sionally a $10 payment was made. Each 
year saw some painting and papering done. 
A barn and laundry were built, a good fence 
replaced the first cheap one. Walks were 
laid, a garden and trees and shrubbery 
planted. We bought a cow, sold part of the 
milk and made our own butter. 

Finally the last note was paid and the 
house was ours. 








The house, complete, cost . $2100.00 
arn, laundry and outbuildings, 400.00 
Fences, walks, trees, etc., 150.00 
Mana 6% 2 > ‘ 225.00 

Total cost, . $2875.00 


Illinois. 


Started After Twenty Years Married 


W E HAD been married twenty years and 
had no home of our own. My husband 
made one dollar and a half a day. He was 
called to work on a young ladies’ institute. 
I saw a chance for work myself; so I began 
to help them get ready for the opening of the 
school. I received a dollar a day, which I 
saved. I did this extra work besides caring 
for my family. 

After the school had started there seemed 
nothing left for me to do but the laundry 












STARTED AFTER BEING 
MARRIED TWENTY YEARS 








work, and I took hold of 
that and soon had more 
work than I could do. 
When my little boy was 
eight years old I made popcorn balls for him 
to sell tothe students. In this way he earned 
more than enough to clothe himself. 

In February of that year a gentleman who 
was in poor health asked me to take him 
to board. He stayed with us until he died. 





He left me $250. 
This was put in the bank. 

We had a good many misfortunes. My 
eldest daughter, who had helped me a good 
deal, had to leave school on account of her 
health. Those were dark days for me, and 
my courage failed as I saw her fade and pass 
away. But I found that work was a good 
remedy for sorrow. So I struggled on. 

The school was prospering, more buildings 
were added and I boarded the workmen. 
More than one-half of this board money was 
put aside, until we had saved $1200, when we 
began to look for a pleasant location, and we 
found one. 

Then we put up a $2500 house with all the 
modern improvements. We gavea mortgage 
on the house. After the house was completed 
we accommodated ten students who rented 
our rooms. That brought in $10 a week. 
During the summer, when school was not in 
session, conferences were held in the build- 
ings which brought a great many people near 
our home and I opened our house for boarders. 
This helped me to pay off the mortgage. 
These conferences were held every summer. 
But sorrow again came to me. My husband 
was taken ill and died. There was still a 
debt of $600 to be paid. But I took heart. 
The next summer I kept boarders again, and 
succeeded in clearing the mortgage. Now I 
have my home. 

Massachusetts. 


Saved Through Endowment Insurance 


had 1885 (being a young pastor and wife, with 

three small children) we determined to 
save money forahome. After careful thought 
we settled upon endowment insurance. This 
for three reasons: (1) It was possible saving 











ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
STARTED THIS 












f 
B 4 because payments of pre- 
( Ae miums could be made small 
to suit our purse, either in 
quarterly, semi-annual or yearly installments ; 
(2) it was profitable saving (aside from the 
exact amount laid up a small interest accru- 
ing) because by paying in less than $goo we 
could on a ten-year policy take out $1000; 
(3) it was protective saving because it was 
insurance, and if death should come the wife 
would receive the whole amount at once. 

We took out two policies of $1000 each, one 
for twenty years and one for ten years, and 
at first paid the premiums quarterly. We 
then changed to semi-annual payments, and 
later to annual payments as it grew easier to 
meet the regular dues. This habit of regular 
saving for insurance premiums we found grew 
and extended to other things, and having 
opened an account at the savings bank we 
soon had $1000 on deposit, and in 1895 were 
ready to begin to build a home. 

In the growing town where we lived we 
bought a lot for $700, and by taking $1000, 
the proceeds of the first policy which had 
then matured, using $300 remaining in the 
savings bank, and borrowing $1500 from the 
same bank at six per cent., with privilege of 
paying off the loan at the rate of $500 at a 
time, we were enabled to build and pay for a 
substantial house of thirteen rooms at a cost 
of $2800. We secured ourselves by making 
arrangements, before building, with two 
ladies to rent suites of two and three rooms at 
$10 and $12 a month. 

Thus the new house paid $22 a month and 
left eight rooms with bath and basement, 
closets and attic, forourfamily’suse. Before 
five years had expired the loan was all paid 
and the property clear. Then one of our 
boarders purchased the place at an advance 
of $800 on the original cost, and last year, with 
the money, we built (and paid for when fin- 
ished) our present home—a house of ten 
rooms with all modern improvements — and 
put another nest egg into other endowment 
insurance and $1v00 into the savings bank. 

Wisconsin, 
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HOW WOMEN ALONE 
SAVED FOR 
% HOMES 


For obvious reasons, the names and specific rg 
addresses of writers cannot be given in 
But the editor of The Journal will 
be glad to furnish by mail, if stamped 
envelope is sent, the name and address of 
the writer of any article in this series. 


besides our rent 
and keeping up 
the home, for our 
parents were with 
us. The crash of 
1893 and the hard 
years that fol- 
lowed came dur- 
this time; 
still we never 
allowedany debts 
to accumulate, 
but lived within 
our means, which 
meant that we 











Earned Entirely by Keeping Boarders 


IVE years ago, at the age of fifty-five and 
with a daughter to help me, I started a 
boarding-house. I rented a house for $30 
a month, furnished the rooms economically 
and neatly. My daughter was the only help 
I had, with two young men who waited on 
table for their board. I went to the store 











EARNED BY KEEPING 
BOARDERS 








myself, selected my own goods, 
and never ran up large store 
bills. Every morning before 
breakfast my daughter went, 
and still goes, to the meat-market, selects the 
meat for the entire day and pays for it. I 
never allow any bill to stand more than a 
week unpaid, and after everything is paid 
for I put the remaining money aside, with 
the exception of about ten or fifteen dollars, 
which I keep on hand for miscellaneous ex- 
penses. When the surplus money amounts to 
fifty or a hundred dollars I put it in the bank. 

The rooms which I rented more than paid 
the rent, heating and lighting of the house. 
We have lived economically but well, and 
after saving a little each week for five years 
we have been able to build a home which 
cost us about $6500 without one cent of mort- 
gage being placed on it. All of it was saved 
from keeping roomers and boarders with the 
exception of $200, which my daughter had 
saved from teaching school. 

I rent most of the rooms, from which I have 
been taking in $160 a month. This being a 
college town, rooms are in great demand and 
good rooms rent for fairly good prices. I 
have averaged about thirty boarders at $3.50 
each and from ten to fifteen roomers. 

New York. 





Saved by Two Girls with $1 a Day Each 
WE LIVED in a small village where there 


was no paying employment for women. 

So we moved to a larger village, taking our 
parents with us. There we started in as 
dressmakers. At the end of six months we 
moved again and to a larger city. But we 
had to borrow the traveling expenses, so that 
our six months’ experience, with the debt we 
had to pay, consumed a full year of our time. 
In the larger city my sister started dress- 
making and I found employment in a fac- 
tory. Very soon we secured shares in the 
local loan association, which enabled us to 
Save a small amount each month. Witha 











TWO GIRLS SAVED 
FOR THIS 








fair rate of interest 
compounded semi- 
annually, our shares of 
stock matured in about 
years, being worth $100 a share. We 
never averaged more than $1 a day each at 
our work, and some of the time not even that, 
So we found it no easy matter to meet our 
expenses, as the installments on our invest- 
ment had to be paid promptly and regularly, 





nine 


lived simply and 
with an eye to 
economy. 

When our stock finally matured we bought 
a home where we lived four years. Then we 
sold it and bought our present lot for $300 
and built this cottage for $1700. 

This is what two women have done under 
ordinary every-day circumstances. We have 
had no outside help at all and nothing to look 
to but our day’s work for our income. 

Illinois. 


Left a Widow with Four Daughters 


MY MOTHER was left a widow with four 

daughters, the oldest being but twenty 
years of age. We were living in a rented 
house and had little to draw upon for support. 
Two of my sisters were still in school. The 
problem of getting a permanent home, edu- 
cating her daughters and providing for their 
support came upon one woman, then fifty-five 
years old. One day, ina talk with her, she 
spoke to me of her desire to own her home, 
and she asked me if I would agree to help her 
and not to marry until the home was paid for 
if she would undertake the building —the 
home, when complete, to belong to both of us. 
I agreed to this. She accordingly rented a 
larger house and advertised to board the stu- 
dents of a private normal school in the town 
in which we lived. My mother filled her 
house with these students at the moderate 
price of $3 a week for board and room, two 
sharing one room always. 

I, a student at the time in this normal 
school, gave up graduating in order to begin 
teaching that I might start the ‘‘ nest egg’’ 
for the building of the home. My mother 
was able to keep a home, to board and to 
clothe the family and to pay running expenses 
of the house, while I was to save every dollar 
above my board at a farmhouse —as my first 











A WiDOW AND ONE OF FOUR 
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wy / position was a three months 
jf term in a district school. I 


received $30 a month. At 
the end of the term I returned to my mother 
with $65. This sum was deposited in bank. 

The first increase to this fund came through 
the sale of a small building lot owned by my 
mother, but not desirable as a site. For this 
we received $100. I continued to attend the 
normal school in the winter and I taught a 
spring term in the country for three years, 
adding every cent I could spare to the fund. 

At the end of three such terms of teaching, 
according to a ruling of the normal school 
authorities, I was eligible to a position in its 
training school. This I secured by com- 
petitive examination, and held until I went 
elsewhere to accept a better position. This 
meant a term of nine months at $30 a month, 
and of course greatly increased my savings 
as I boarded at home. 

in this wav we soon had $500 and began to 
look about for desirable building lots. When 
found, the lowest price for which they could 
be purchased was $750. Five hundred dol- 
lars was paid and a mortgage given for the 
remainder, to be paid in one year. This 
payment was met without difficulty. 

With our last saved penny paid out for the 
lots we set to work with a will toset the house 
fund “‘ a-growing.’’ I was promoted to higher 
positions with more pay, and my mother had 
learned to manage her business and to en- 
large it by taking other boarders at better 
prices, though “‘ special rates’’ were always 
made to students. She managed to save a 
little each year. At the end of two years we 
had $500 saved, and we decided to build at 
once. We borrowed $1200, giving a mort- 
gage on house and lots, and allowed the 
mortgagee the benefit of insurance for five 
years. Our notes were drawn for $600 pay- 
able in three years, and $600 payable in five 
years, at eight per cept. interest payable 
quarterly, with privilege of paying a sum not 
less than $100 at any time on the principal. 
This we made a point of paying as often as we 
could, thereby reducing interest payments. 


 ~s 


At the end of five years we were out of debt. 
We had also kept repairs, insurance and 
taxes paid, besides having interior finish 
done, as the house was finished with white 
walls and plain paint at first. As the house 
stands its cost was $2200, the lots cost $750, 
making a total of $2950 — all paid for. 

Kansas. 


From a Teacher’s Earnings 


BEGAN to teach when I was eighteen. 
The first year I received $30 a month. 
When the spring term closed I found that I 
would have $40 left after I had paid all my 
expenses. When the school opened again in 
the fall I found myself $20in debt. Thenext 
year I taught the same school for $35 a month. 
That spring I taught another school for $40 a 
month for the term. I went to school myself 
that summer, came back in the fall and taught 
the same school the next year for $40 a month. 
Then I began to save my money. Before the 
school closed the director of my home school 
had offered mea place in the intermediate 
department at $35 a month, and in order to 
be able to live at home I was only too willing 
to teach for $5 less than I had been getting. 











WAS EARNED BY 
A TEACHER 








When the school opened 
in the fall I had managed, 
by the strictest economy in 





$75. 
intermediate department 
for five years and my salary was increased 
from $35 to $40, and then to $45 a month. 


I was then given the grammar department | 


at $60 a month, but found that the more salary 
I got the harder it wastosave. But I did save. 

One day the railroad decided to straighten 
the track running through our town and move 
a number of houses. I bought one of these 
houses for $200, paid $300 for a lot and $100 
for moving the house to the lot. Then I made 
improvements on the house and lot, which 
improvements, as it was my vacation, I per- 
sonally superintended. 

When all the improvements had been paid 
for I found that my house had cost me $1350. 
I had only $600 when I bought the house. I 
received a loan of $800 from the bank. I 
rented my house for $10 a month, and with the 
rent and what I saved out of my salary I suc 
ceeded in paying for my home in two years. 

Lllinois. 


How Two Teachers Did It 


Y SISTER and I were school-teachers 
earning yearly $350 each. We _ had 
become tired of paying $150 a year rent. 
So we contracted with a builder to build us a 
house on the following terms: He was to pur- 
chase the lot which we had selected for $200 
and to erect a house and barn thereon for 
$1700. He was then to lease us the property 
for two years with option of purchase at the 
expiration of that time, the rent for the two 


| 


years to be deducted from the price of pur- | 


chase— namely, $1900, and to be paid as 
follows: First year, first quarter, $125; second 
quarter, $100; third quarter, $75; fourth 
quarter, $75. Second year, $125 half yearly. 
We were also to pay all the taxes. Should 
we fail to purchase the property at the end of 
two years we were to forfeit all that we had 
paid as rental. After purchase the payments 
would be half-yearly, $125 each, with privi- 
lege of increasing indefinitely one or more of 











TWO TEACHERS PAID FOR 
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the installments. Interest 
would be computed from the 
first at seven per cent. per 








my expenditures, to save | 
Then I taught in the | 
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Men are 
Interested 


in the purity of food sup- 
plies just as much as the 
housewife. Has it ever 
occurred to you to inquire 
what baking powder is in 
use in your kitchen? Is 
it possible that your good 
wife, under a mistaken idea 
of economy, has adopted 
one of the cheap alum 
baking powders in place 
of the old reliable Royal? 

The adulterants that are 
used in place of cream 
of tartar to cheapen the 
manufacturing cost of 
many baking powders are 
extremely dangerous to 
health. Alum is a subtle 
poison and if introduced 
in your food irreparable 
damage may be done be- 
fore the danger is realized. 

Safety in baking pow- 
der lies in the exclusive use 
of the “Royal,” the brand 
that for a third of a cen- 
tury has been the standard 
for purity the world over. 

A full confidence in 
the absolute purity and 
wholesomeness of your 
food is a most comforting 
thing for every consumer. 
You can ask your doctor or 
your chemist about the pu- 
rity and wholesomeness of 
the Royal Baking Powder. 
Besides, in using the Royal 
you get very much finer 
and better food. 
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Makers of Metal Beds 


The quality of the brass or 
iron bed you buy is important, 
you don’t buy one every day. 
You want it to last a lifetime; it 
will if the maker puts lifetime 
quality into it. 

You can’t tell; your safety is 
to trust the maker; find one you 
can trust. 

When you see our name-plate 
as shown above, on the foot end 


_of a metal bed, be satisfied as to 


annum, with rebate of one per cent. if pay- 


ments were promptly made. 

By practicing careful economy we met every 
payment on time. Upon receiving our salary 
for the quarter we put aside a certain sum for 
the next payment, and never thought of spend- 


ing that for other things any more than if it | 


belonged to another — as indeed it did. 

At the end of nine years our home was our 
own and we were free from all debt. 

Quebec. 


| 
| 


| 


quality; you'll never find 


any 
other as good. 


Buy of your dealer if possible ; if not, let us know 


Send for catalogue of styles 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO. 


112 ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 











EGGS 


FROM THE NEST TO YOU 
Strictly Fresh — Safely Delivered 
Market Prices. Write for Details 

MIAMI VALLEY FARM, Miamisburg, Ohio 
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Meeting 
of 
Mothers 
and 
Daughters 





late, relating to the wedding prepara- 

tions of the brides-to-be, this autumn, 
that I decided to call a meeting of mothers 
and daughters for October. 

One would hardly believe that the ap- 
proaching marriage of a dear girl would 
come under the head of aburden. Of course, 
we understand that a child much beloved 
cannot go out of her parents’ home without 
leaving a sad vacuum behind her, and that 
father and mother will miss her dear presence 
deeply. This is a natural form of trial —one 
of love’s penalties that they are ready and 
glad to pay, if she is to be happier through 
their loss; but that the buying and giving 
and entertaining connected with the wedding 
should cause pain and anxiety, and often deep 
distress, and even tempt a good man to go 
into debt and send his child from his door 
under false pretenses, seems incredible. 


° ‘HERE have been so many letters, of 


Wedding Expenses are Often a Source of Worry 


HE purpose of the Council Chamber being 

the sympathy with, and if possible the 
relief of, those whose minds and hearts are 
heavy and sore with perplexity and grief or 
vexing care, it has surprised me to find how 
many knock at the door for a word of friendly 
counsel who have no heavier grief to unfold 
than the marriage of a daughter. Yet there 
is no mistaking the traces of pain and 
anxiety. The brow is marked with lines of 
anxious thought. The whole face bears the 
proof of a burdened heart. It is not only 
the mother and daughter who come, but I have 
seen in the eyes of a strong man tears that he 
was too proud to shed, but which had been 
wrung from a heart deeply troubled. 

** You see, I can’t give my little girl what 
she wants, poor child! and it goes hard to 
refuse her. Her classmates have had such 
fine weddings and such grand outfits and she 
is bitterly disappointed; but I can’t help it. 
Her mother thinks I ought to manage it some- 
how; borrow a little, and have some things 
charged, and pay off gradually. But I can’t 
doit. I love my girl too much to let her start 
off in her married life like that.’’ 

I have not asked any fathers to join us to- 
day, but I know they would dearly like to tell 
us how they feel about this matter, and per- 
haps things would look very different to some 
of the young eyes now here if they saw their 
fathers’ hearts laid bare. 


The Tie Between Mother and Daughter 


OTHING is more interesting in the study 
of beautiful human relationship than 
the tie between a good daughter and her 
mother, and in our country there is a peculiar 
interest in many cases where the circum- 
stances and advantages that belong to the 
child are far removed from those under which 
the mother began her married life. The 
contrast of the room in which the young girl 
prepares for her wedding with that in which 
she was born is often amazing. Increasing 
means, an indulgent father, and tastes culti- 
vated in school*and among richer associates 
have worked together to surround the daugh- 
ter with prettiness and ease, and she would 
shrink back with regret if she could see a true 
delineation of the frugal simplicity of the 
place in which she first saw the light. 

Sitting a little apart, as my office calls upon 
me to do, I have watched the gathering in 
which I have sucha keen interest. No meet- 
ing of our Council has been more interesting; 
none has been more expressive of character. 
Some are known to me, and we have pledged 
friendship to each other, but many are entirely 
unknown. A few, I can assure myself, are 
those who have written to me under feigned 
names or signed themselves by some descrip- 
tive phrase, as ‘‘A Troubled Mother.’”’ I 
recognize one daughter at a glance. She is 
conspicuously, and, for her means, extrava- 
gantly, dressed in the extreme of the new 
fashion. She enters without any deference to 
her mother, whom she precedes; seats herself 
without looking back, and her face is both 
defiant and determined. It issurely she who 
wrote me that: ‘‘ A girl is married only once 
in her life, and I think her parents owe her a 
pretty wedding and a nice outfit.’’ 
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It would seem that a child who has already 
received life, sustenance and protection from 
her father and mother would comprehend 
that in leaVing them before she has been able 
to do much for their benefit, and at the time 
when they are beginning to realize that they 
have passed their full strength and are no 
longer young, she is removing a great deal 
that might have been a joy and help. It 
looks, at first sight of the situation, as if she 
would try not to make her departure a tax 
upon her father’s purse also. 

And there is one element in these weddings 
which entails more expenditure than is just 
or sensible, and is especially to be regretted: 
all this effort is for the outside world, so that 
indifferent people shall say that the bride was 
well dressed, the wardrobe tasteful and abun- 
dant, the entertainment generous. That father 
and mother should pinch themselves and live 
through months of anxiety, entrench on their 
savings, or go into debt for what these people 
may think, is indeed deplorable. 


What is the Best Dowry a Girl Can Have? 


HE girl who marries the man she loves is 

sure that she will be as lovely in his eyes 
if her white gown is made with her own hands 
as if she wore one of those splendid Paris 
creations which set every one guessing how 
much it cost, and make the lookers-on care 
far more for her finery than for the bride her- 
self. I remember such a gown of excessive 
price, worn by a lovely woman, which so 
absorbed a crowded congregation as she came 
out of church, that they were rude to each 
other in their endeavors to see and criticise. 
One quiet woman knelt silently as the rustle 
of the long train passed down the aisle. 

A companion touched her shoulder: ‘‘ You 
are losing the bride. What in the world did 
you kneel down for just then?”’ 

‘*T was only asking God to bless her,’’ 
answered the gentle lady. 

Every one else in that great church was 
absorbed in her clothes! 

But we have too little time allowed us to go 
far outside the practical thought of the subject 
which brought us together: ‘‘ What will the 
wedding cost?’’ Perhaps it would help us 
more directly if we asked, ‘‘ What ought it to 
cost?’’ 

To answer either of these questions we shall 


have to go back of the first inquiry and think, 


of what the young girl’s heart seeks; what 
holds out the greatest hope of happiness in her 
future life; what is the best dowry she can 
carry to her husband. 


How the Bride May Look Her Loveliest 


HAT she loves pretty things, that she 

should almost feel it a duty to look her 
loveliest for him to whom she gives herself, 
is only to say that she is a natural, high- 
minded, loving woman. A bride who should 
be indifferent as to her looks on her wedding 
day is little worth a good man’s devotion; 
her nature is warped in some way. 

The question as to how to look her loveli- 
est is another matter. Great elaboration is 
never beautiful in a wedding gown—is not 
even artistic. The virginal white is chosen 
to symbolize purity —simplicity without any 
semblance of pretension is essential to make 
complete the thought which the spotless white 
brings to the mind. We all know how much 
more delicate and becoming tulle is for a veil, 
with its soft, cloudlike, misty effect, thar the 
most superb point lace. This is only a detail 
that illustrates: bridal white should express 
the same ideas that linen vestments do on the 
clergyman who unites them as man and wife. 

Now, any young girl, even one whose father 
is less able than she is herself to buy the wed- 
ding gown, may have a perfect dress without 
any more serious cost than any Sunday gar- 
ment she would choose at other times. Do 
not let any mother grieve that lace and the 
rustle of shining satin are lacking in her dear 
child’s wedding array. Do not let any sweet 
girl fancy that she would gain one particle of 
charm or beauty by added cost. 


What the Bride’s Heart Should Seek 


HAT does your heart seek, dear bride? 

Surely the thing you long for most is to 
make your husband happy and to bless his 
home with contentment and peace. Let your 
wedding be planned precisely according to his 
means and yours. Let him see in your prep- 
arations that you have an affectionate, unself- 
ish regard for your father; that you would 
grieve to give him either anxious thought or 
deprive him of anything for your gratification. 
Let him realize with gratitude that he has won 
a woman who lives for the realities of love and 
life and sacrifices nothing for the admiration 
of the world. Let him rejoice to learn that 
what she wears on her wedding day and car- 
ries into his house is honorably paid for, and 
has not cost her parents pain, toil or sacrifice. 


The Things that Make for Happiness 

HE things that hold out the largest store of 

stable happiness to her future are the un- 
selfish love the young man and his wife bear 
to each other and the high principles of con- 
duct and life which unite them. To begin 
married life with a little capital of savings, 
and have the keen pleasure of adding to home 
adornment as time and opportunity permit, 
is not only good common-sense but is like an 
assurance of peace and rest to husband and 
wife. Ifa girl has laid a little away for her 
comfort, or her father has it in his power to 
be liberal to her on her wedding day, do not 
let this be shown in costly and unneccessary 
clothes and provision of expensive things for 
housekeeping, but let her father’s open- 
handedness swell the little store, which can 
be drawn on as she shall need in the future. 
It is not only a source of inexpressible com- 
fort at the beginning, but it will also be the 
barrier which keeps care from the door as 
years go on. A time too frequently comes 
when the needless dresses hang useless in the 
closet; out of fashion, a mere annoyance to 
the eye; and the very ornaments on the 
mantelpiece are hateful in the eyes of a woman 
who knows what a blessing fifty dollars would 
be in the little home, the expenses of which 
so continually and certainly increase. 


What the Mother’s Duty is in the Case 


O NOT, dear mothers, let your loving 
hearts concern themselves so painfully 
in the endeavor to do what is not within your 
rightful power. Look away from the customs 
of our day, which are all tending to make our 
children greedy of wealth and display, and 
think seriously and lovingly of what you have 
found the greatest joy and help in your own 
lives. Be satisfied to see that, up to your hus- 
band’s unstrained power to provide, your 
child has what assures for her delicately neat 
and refined clothing. 

The elaborate and overtrimmed under- 
clothing, so profusely displayed and so 
largely purchased at this time, lacks the first 
primitive ideas of either beauty or elegance. 
Suitableness is a primal quality of real beauty 
and refinement. Garments of gauzy thinness 
heavily trimmed with imitation laces are 
piled on the counters, and daily we see 
mothers and daughters choosing and setting 
aside quantities of these things, which no 
ordinary laundress can possibly wash and 
iron properly, and which are, when poorly 
laundered, vulgar to a degree. I saw very 


recently a mother setting aside garments | 


which cost twenty dollars apiece for a 
daughter who, I felt certain, had been a 
working-girl. 
angry,’’ said the young woman anxiously. 








“Tl am afraid father will be | 


** He won’t know anything about it; he gave | 


me the cash,’’ was the mother’s reply. 

And leaving wedding finery behind us 
there comes the custom of the profuse use of 
flowers and what are called ‘‘ decorations,”’ 
which obtains among those who can _illy 
afford the use of them. To these is added 
the cost of gifts to bridesmaids and others; 
and the entertainment of the guests —‘‘ the 
wedding breakfast ’’— has grown to an affair 
which is in itself an oppressive item. 


It is What the Bride is, Not What She Wears 


TARTING with the desire and hope to pro- 
vide the prettiest outfit she is reasonably 


able to prepare, and to be guided by no | 


thought of what other and richer people do, 
any daughter can so plan as to leave no bur- 
den on her parents and relieve them from the 
painful necessity either to fret or disappoint 
their child or to go beyond their honorable, 
honest right of expenditure. What a girl 
demands and what her parents yield at this 
time leaves a deep impress on each one of their 
lives; and often, of late, I have known a man 
of very limited income to lose the respect of 
the tradesmen of his town because of un- 
paid bills which dated from his daughter’s 
wedding day. 

You have asked my advice and I have given 
it plainly—perhaps, it may seem to you, 
bluntly. But I could not be less plain and be 
just and true to either you or myself. It 
would be a red-letter day in the records of 
the Council Chamber if this consultation of 
ours should send forth mothers and daughters 
in greater unity, one with another, and lift in 
any way the weight from their hearts. 

Still brighter would be the page if it could 
say, also, that some dear girl felt convinced 
that what She is, not what she wears, makes 
her a charming bride, and that she feels less 
anxious about her dress than about the light 
she sheds in the old home and the new. 


' & 


NOTE.— Anonymous letters cannot be answered in these 
columns, Mrs. Cox will gladly answer here all who give 
their addresses privately, or will answer by mail when 
addressed and stamped envelopes are furnished. 











“Good Diet with Wisdom” 


Means 


GOOD SOUP 
WITH DINNER 


With a jar of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef 


at hand you have the basis 
of all good soup ready for 
instant use. Anyone can 
make delicious thick or 
thin soup with it in a few 
moments, and it’s econom- 
ical. It will be relished 
by the children as well as 
the grown up. Try it at 
luncheon and dinner for 
one or two months and 
cut down your household 
expenses. 


ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT of BEEF 


is the pure essence of Beef 
highly concentrated ; it will 
go twice as far as the cheaper 
brands for making 


Soups, Sauces, Beef Tea 


and forall culinary purposes. 
When ordering be sure 
you specify ARMOUR’S. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
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A PIN-TRAY 

PRETTY and useful pin- 

tray to hold the pins 
which every woman needs 
upon her dressing-table. 
The design is Japanese. 
The closely dotted back 
ground gives a most de- 
sirable richness of effect. 
The wood, which is bass, is 
left in its natural color. 









































FOR A LADY’S DESK 
N ORNAMENTAL desk-pad deco- 
rated with a two-inch border in an 
Egyptian design. The entire pad is 
Stained an artistic green in harmony 
with the centre, and the wood is very 


highly polished. 


PAPER-CUTTER 


HE handle of the paper-cutter, 

which lies upon the pad, is decorated 
with a simple design in outline. The 
blade is merely stained to prevent any 
interference with its usefulness. 


a eaten SEF 


PRETTY PICTURE-FRAME 


THE Greek honeysuckle in subdued orange 
and green is the design used for the frame 
illustrated above. The wood is stained an olive 
green, which accords well with the design. A 
prettier photograph-frame cannot be imagined. 


A USEFUL BOX 


‘THE box shown below any man will find useful 
in which to keep his studs or collar-buttons. 
It was evolved from a wooden pill-box. The 
wood was left unpolished and uncolored. The 
burnt-in design may easily be followed. 
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PYROGRAPHIC apparatus consists of an alcohol lamp, 
A benzine bottle, metal union stopper, rubber hand bellows 
and tubing, swivel cork handle, and ‘‘ combination ’’ plati- 
num needle, which is curved and has a sharp edge and point. 
Before beginning the work fill the reservoir bottle two-thirds with 
65° gasoline and connect it with the apparatus. Heat the point 
in the alcohol flame until it reddens, and pump gently until a 
white heat is obtained. Evenness of execution can be obtained 
by keeping the point in motion on the surface of the wood. 
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WRITING-PAD FOR MEMORANDUMS 


HIS memorandum-pad is done in brown 

and white; the wood is left unpolished. 
The scroll springing from the root of the 
tree could be worked into the initial of the 
person for whom the pad is intended. 





LEATHER LAMP-MAT 


HE design upon this leather lamp-mat is 
the ‘ Race of the Fire Spirits,’’ burnt 
in outline on tan cowhide. The background 
is done with a side of the combination point. 
The leather is left in its natural color. This 
mat is a most artistic piece of work and 
would make an attractive addition to any 
library or living-room. 


ATTRACTIVE FRUIT-BOWL 


HE background of this fruit-bowl has short, deep 

lines burnt upon it. The rim is finished with black 
walnut stain. The pine needles are washed with 
Antwerp biue and lemon yellow (water-color). The 
sections of the cones are touched with mauve. 








A PENWIPER 


ADE of tan leather 

burnt with point com- 
paratively cool. The flower 
petals are washed with 
carmine, the leaves with 
green. The body of the 
insect is done with carmine 
blending into sky blue. 


MILITARY BRUSH 


THE frame of this mili- 

tary hair-brush is of 
ebony finely stained and 
highly polished. The de- 
sign is a sword and mono- 
gram shield done in soft 
green and crimson, 





ARTISTIC PORTFOLIO 


A CONVENTIONAL design of trumpet 
flowers upon tan glacé leather. The 
petals are touched with crimson lake 
and vermilion, the leaves with grayish- 
green, the stems with soft purple. ‘The 
lining of the portfolio and the ribbons 
of the covers are of green satin. 


PEN-TRAY 
SIMPLE design of dogwood in 
brown and white upon a dotted 
background is used upon the pen-tray 
which is illustrated below. The wood is 
highly polished. A tray of this sort makes 
a pretty present for a man. 


BROWN AND WHITE BLOTTER 


HE design upon this most useful blotter is the 
Indian arrow head in brown and white re- 
sembling inlay. Any one undertaking to repro- 
duce this design must take particular care when 
executing the slender stems. 


STAMP-BOX 


HE decoration of the cover of the stamp-box 

illustrated below is the Greek star. Steadi- 

ness and accuracy of stroke are necessary to 
produce the design skillfully. 





Page 25 
“Oneida Community Ouality.” 


Somewhere in 
your town, ina 
store you pass 


every day, someone is hoping for a chance 
to show you Oneida Community Silver 
Plate table ware in solid silver effects. 

The dealer put it in his stock because 
we showed him that Oneida Community 
Quality was higher, the Designs were more 
beautiful, and the Value better, than in 
other plated ware. We proved it. 

And that dealer will be glad to prove to 
you all that we proved to him. 


| 





“ONEIDA COMMUNITY QUALITY” Silverware marks 
a distinct advance in the manufacture of plated- ware. 
It possesses the art and finish of solid silver. It rep- 
resents the truest economy. 


Our Avalon pattern is the result of several years’ 
careful study to reproduce the style and effect of the 
best “ Sterling.” 


Each piece has been given as much individuality 
as possible, while conforming to the general character 
of the design. The ornamentation is rich and deep 
and in both our French gray and “ bright” finishes, 
the pieces have all the effect of solid silver. 


At the present price of silver, the heaviest plate is 
the most economical. ‘Triple plate will wear three 
times as long as single. ‘The additional cost of triple 
plated ware over single is largely in the extra silver 
used, ‘The present price of silver is so low that this 
is now only a small part of the manufacturing cost. 
“Oneida Community Quality” Silverware is made 
only in a plate heavier than triple (we call it “'lriple- 
plus”) and gives the consumer the full benefit of the 
reduction in the price of silver. 


Every piece of genuine Oneida Community silver 
bears a tiny stamp which reads 





Look for it and protect yourself. 


Your name on a post card will bring a beautiful, 
illustrated brochure * About Oneida Community.” 
To ensure attention, address “ Booklet Editor.” 





| If you cannot find Oneida Community Silverware 
| easily in stores, write to us, and without putting you 
| under any obligation to buy, we will make it easy 
| for you to see our silverware. 


Even if you need 
only one spoon— 


one fork—or one knife, to fill in a gap in 
your table service—let that one piece be 
Oneida Community ware. It will be 
| your best way to learn Oneida Com- 
munity Quality— and the beauty of 
Oneida Community designs. 





Oneida Community, Limited 
Oneida, N. Y., October, 1903 








F YOUR daughter is 
to have a finished 
| | musical education, pro-_.“ 
vide for her a piano of 
instantly and accurately 
responsive action, per- 
fect touch, positively 
correct scale; a piano 
| | in which no dishar- 

| monics are present 

| —nounmusical 

| | tones can occur; a 
piano which will 
| | rightly cultivate 
the ear, and aid 

| | most in develop- 
| 

| 

| 





ment of her natural 
artistic gifts. Be- 
cause these requirements are more fully met by 


The Blasius Piano 


is why The Blasius is used in the most prominent 
musical conservatories of Philadelphia, and by the lead 

ing pianists, The distinguished performer, HENRY A 

GRUHLER, says: “Zhe Blasins answers perfectly all 
requirements of artiste, teacher and student. The beauty 
of tone, the evenness of scale, its endurance and tone 

sustaining quality, are all a pianist can desire.’ 

Isn't ‘The Blasius the piano you want in your own 
home? 

Write for “ The Blasius Book’ with pictures and de- 
scriptions of the beautiful new styles, and how you may 
readily become the possessor of one of these splendid 
pianos, no matter where you live. 


“HOW TO BUY A PIANO," a valuable aid 
to right selection, free on request. 


LASAUSG 1119 Chestnut Street 
Makers of Pianos Philadelphia 
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‘*Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


Piavoee 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘lone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the lischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 


63 Over 


110,000 
Sold 


Years 


Established 








BY OUR NEW METHOD of Kasy Vayments 
every home if at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a Iligh-Grade Vinno. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write tor catalogue, 
terms and all particulars, 


J. & C. FISCHER 
164 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 


, AUCTION REVOLVERS, GUNS, 
Swords and Military Goods. NEW and old. 
Bargains for use or decorating. Large 


illustrated 15¢ catalogue mailed 6c stamps. 











| Francis Bannerman, 579 Broadway, N. Y, 
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1: The Fascination of a 
Beautiful Foot 


FEW days ago J asked a girl what she 
A would like to find if she took up an 

article on the foot. She promptly re- 
plied, ‘‘ I would like to read all about corns, 
for they are the torment of my life.”’ The 
ancients used often to hit upon very appro 
priate terms, and they certainly did in the 
matter of corns, which they called ** clavus,’’ 
meaning a nail. You all know what a corn 
looks like —an inverted cone with the apex 
pointing inward. This point presses upon 
the nerves and thus the 
pain is caused. It is well 
known that persons afflicted 









rely upon their feet to fore- 
tell an approaching storm, 
as if they were barometers. 
This is due prob- 
ably to the in- 
creased sensi- 
tiveness of the 
nerves in humid 
weather, for the 
atmospheric pres- 
sure is low when 
the humidity is 
high, and this 
permits an in- 
creased pressure 
of blood in the 
skin which com- 
presses the ends 


DRAWINGS BY 
KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 











winter. For this purpose pure neatsfoot or 
castor oil is good. The heels should always 
be kept in good repair. Rubber heels will 
prevent the jarring that comes otherwise from 
the contact of the heels with the floor or pave- 
ment. Always keep the shoes well polished. 
The neat shoe stamps the well-bred girl as 
no other part of her dress, unless it be the 
glove; while a careless, slovenly shoe will 
spoil the effect of the most elaborate gown. 

Aside from the evil effects of badly-fitting 
stockings and shoes, the bedclothing brings 
a strain on the ligaments and bony structures; 
consequently, in sickness, when the feet are 
ences, cradles should be used to lift the 
weight of the bedding trom the feet. 


Why the Shoe Pinches 


HE shape of the normal foot can be seen 
inthe young infant. The toes are straight, 
while the great toe stands away slightly from 
the others. When this contour is compared 
with the leather -the modern shoe — 
into which the foot is squeezed it is easy to 
see why the shoe pinches. The feet should 
be bathed both morning and evening, fol- 
lowed by careful drying. Rubbing is very 
refreshing to tired feet, while a bath in cologne 
will tone them up wonderfully. This bath, 
or one of camphorated oil, will also strengthen 
tender, sensitive feet. 
Callosities of the sole and heel are often 


case 
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Chat with Girls 
About Health 


The causes of warts are not 
There are various methods of 
treatment — excision, caustics and electroly- 
sis. Caustics are dangerous in the hands of 
any one but a physician. The following isa 
good formula and may be applied repeatedly : 
Salicylic acid, one-half dram; cannabis 
indica, five grains; collodion, one ounce. 


LUCINDA. 
well known. 


EpnaA. Tender gums are much relieved 
by the application of tincture of capsicum. 
If there is atendency to gum-boils this treat- 
ment is very beneficial. Wind a bit of 
absorbent cotton about the end of 


touch it to all the tender spots on the gums, 
rubbing it all about the edges when there is 
the tendency to recede that you speak of. 
Then leave the little cotton ball over the 
tenderest spot for a short time. 


An excellent dentist advises the careful 
use of a quill toothpick before the dental 
floss, since the latter, when used first, is 
apt to pack some little particles of food up 
against the gum instead of thoroughly 
removing them. 


CouNTRY GIRL. A wen is a sebaceous 
cyst and develops from the stopping up of a 
sebaceous gland. The secretion of the gland 
continues and finally a small tumor is formed. 
It is not dangerous. Treatment consists in 
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withthese growthscanoften weak and least able to resist distorting influ- stick, and after dipping it into the capsicum Size: 5 ft. 7% in. long; 5 ft. wide. 7" § 
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The Small Grand. 





We call the attention of those interested in 
small grands, for which the demand is so rap- 
idly increasing, to our latest models, illustra- 


PIANOS 


ted above. 
space, the mechanical and musical 
obtained are most satisfactory. 
iis purity, musical 


| to create surprise and delight. 


Taking up the smallest possible 
results 
The tone in 
quality and volume so 
| closely resembles that of the large grands as 
By a peculiar 
arrangement of stringing as long wires and as 


of the nerves. very painful and sometimes actually cripple an incision, with the removal of the mass and —_ eee He okey aeanende as ig se 
Corns are most the sufferer. Frequent bathing and rubbing sac. If part of the sac is left the wen is apt | ‘OTe Deen use 1 oon eenearen erage fe or Fg 
: ; | experience and comparison w rv fir 
often found on often suffice to keep these formations from to grow again. pare . MEPOTROR WHE Other Hew 
sien euieteramatios balan tramiste j class makes we are justified in claiming tune 
¢ CT S ace »* . e.° ° 
Ses PI - * ‘ ‘ staying qualities not found inany other grands, 
WELL-BRED GIRL’ of the toes, but some. Asmooth MiLApI. Since you are suffering with Rtg ‘ . 
; , : é ; A. May we send our latest catalogue, fully 
also occur onthe piece of pumice a discharge from your eyes which will not ’ 


bottom of the feet and between the toes. Inthe 
latter case they are called “‘ soft corns,’’ and 
this variety is frequently especially painful. 
The corn should be relieved from all pres- 
sure. For this purpose the perforated corn- 








stoneora file may 
be used to shave 
off the thickened 
skin. Be- 
fore apply- 


yield to the simple remedies you have tried 
at home, you should not delay, but go to the 
best oculist you know. Eyes will not bear 
tampering with, and a little care at first will 
very often save grave troubles later. Such 


picturing and describing our beautiful Grands 


and Uprights? 


| HOW TO BUY. 


If no dealer near you sells them we can supply you from Boston. 


An order entrusted to us will be executed with the nicest discrim 
ination in regard to tone quality, perfection of action and beauty 








plasters may be used, or a disk of white kid 


of case finish, that would be exercised were the piano to be for the 
personal use of one of our officers. The wisdom of this care on 


ing either of troubles can never be treated at a distance. 


or chamois with a hole in the centre. The these reme- eo a gp: Bag: By Pei Bye ical plage sod 
feet may be soaked in t:ot water and the corn dies itis well If you are subject to many headaches | mae yiny Wet ie tne haat (nwt Tate 
picked out, but no instrument should be used to rub the 





which has not been boiled. A good lotion for 
corns is the salicylic acid and collodion, given 
elsewhere on this page for the cure of warts. 
Soft corns should be protected by a wad of 
cotton placed between the toes. Sprinkle the 
cotton with powdered alum or tannin, 


The Feet Should be Properly Shod 

O KEEP the feet free from these formations 

proper shoes and stockings should be worn. 
Stockings should be made rights and lefts 
with straight inner edges, just as the shoes 
are, and the digitated stocking aids much in 
preserving the beauty of the foot. This is 
made with a separate compartment for the 
great toe which keeps it from coming in 
contact with the other toes. I think that less 
trouble comes from wearing cotton stockings 
at all seasons than from any other material. 
The weight should vary with the weather. 
Colored merino 
stockings will 
sometimes make 


the feet very 
tender. 
The shoes 


should fit the feet 
perfectly, and if 
you cannot buy 
a satisfactory 
ready-made shoe 
you would far bet- 
ter do without 
something else 
and have your 
shoes made to 
order. There 
should be no 
we spring or bending 
vane ve She Gre) =6lupward of the 
ptt ck i front of the shoe. 
FEET QREATHE*” As to the heel, it 
should, asarule, 

be moderately 
when first worn, 








and broad. 


low 
should fit, for, if properly made, tight shoes 


Shoes, 


will not stretch. The shoe should be three- 
fourths of an inch longer than the foot, for the 
foot works forward in walking. Short shoes 
force the toes back, and finally the joints 
become distorted and bulge out on the sides 
and above, and thus corns, bunions and other 
disorders are developed. 


The Care of Shoes 


AREFUL attention should be paid to the 
care of the shoes. Trees made on your 
last will preserve the shape if used in the 
shoes when they are not being worn. Walk- 
ing-shoes should be laid aside in the house, 
and the same pair should not be worn on 
consecutive days, thus giving them a chance 
toair. Abraham Lincoln used to slip off his 
shoes when he had a chance, ‘‘ letting his feet 
breathe,’’ as he said. 

If the shoes are cleaned every day and 
oiled month they will last much 
longer. Oil them especially on the soles and 
about the stitches where the uppers join 
the sole. This makes them waterproof for 


once a 


spot with 
cold cream. 
Bunions 
arethe result 
of great pres- 
sure and 
friction on 





QUEEN WiL- 
HELMINA’'S 


the joint, FOOT 1S 

most fre- NOTED FOR 

quently the ITS HIGH 
ARCH" 


one over the 
greattoe. If 
not attended to this inflammation may even 
lead to destruction of the bone, for which a 
surgical operation is necessary. The joint 
should be relieved of all pressure. If possible, 
a loose slipper should be worn till the inflam- 
mation has subsided. The bunion can be pro- 
tected, like a corn, with a kid disk. A good 
lotion to use is carbolic acid, tincture of iodine 
and glycerine, two drams of each, This is 
applied with a camel’s-hair pencil every day. 


Flat Foot or Splay Foot 


A HIGH instep has long been considered a 

mark of aristocratic birth. Queen 
Wilhelmina’s foot is noted for an arch so high 
that it is a common saying among her sub- 
jects that a stream of water can flow under it 
without touching the foot. If you wish to 
know if you have a flat foot dip your foot in 
water and then put it down on a piece of 
paper or a board, and if the arch is broken the 
print will show the whole bottom of the foot. 
If the foot is normal there will be a big scoop 
at the inner side for the arch. Flat foot is 
generally caused by weakness combined with 
long standing, and especially from the un- 
fortunate habit of turning the foot out. 
Walking seldom induces this trouble, as this 
tends to strengthen the foot. It is often 
necessary to wear a brace to support the foot, 
or shoes made with a stiff side, called the 
Spanish last, are very helpful. The pain 
from flat foot is often severe. 

Ingrowing nails are most painful and may 
become so serious as to prevent walking. 
This affection may require surgical interfer- 
ence. Before reaching this 
stage it is well to cut the 
nail short and square 
across, or slightly concave. 
A bit of absorbent cotton 
can be gently inserted 
under the nail to relieve the 
pressure. 

A little incident is told of 
Lotta Crabtree which shows 
her appreciation of a beau- 
tiful foot. One evening 
after her performance she 
was called and recalled be- 
fore the enthusiastic audi- 
ence. At last, becoming 
weary of the continuous 
applause, she stepped up 
behind the curtain, and, 
putting out one tiny foot, 
waved it at her admirers for 
her final appearance. 





LOTTA WAVED 
HER FOOT FOR 
HER FINAL 
APPEARANCE" 


cut off the meat from your diet twice a 
day. Stop drinking tea and coffee. Sub- 
stitute milk, toast, cereals, fruit and pota- 
toes. Drink water between meals, before 
breakfast and at bedtime. 


C. L. If you find it difficult to overcome 
the tendency to stoop try the simple exercise 
of walking about the house with a light object 
onthe head. Again, form the habit of breath- 
ing deeply, and you will then be forced to 
hold your head erect. 


MARIA. If you dyed your hair for private 
theatricals I fear that you will have to wait 
until the color wears off unless you can find 
what was in the dye. 


Some interesting observations have been 
lately made by one of our well-known 
physicians on the relation between neu- 
ralgic headaches and storms. The worst 
months for this affliction have been found 
to be March and April, and the best, 
October and February. 


T. G. R. To break the habit of biting the 
finger-nails I] know of nothing so effective as 
a little determination on your part. It is like 
any other bad habit, and the secret of over- 
coming it lies in ourselves. 


DoroTHY. Snip the split ends of your 
hair. Massage your scalp twice a day for ten 
minutes each time to stir up the circulation. 


When you work, do so cheerfully. 
Remember that half the battle is won 
when you face obstacles only to conquer 
them. If you groan at every new diffi- 
culty you not only fail of doing your task 
well, but you are also making it hard and 
disagreeable for every one about you. 


ELEANOR T. Electrolysis is the only 
sure and permanent remedy for superfluous 
hair. On the arms this hair can be bleached 
by the use of hydrogen peroxide, so that it is 
not so conspicuous. 


H. L. R. You will undoubtedly find your 
‘“biliousness’’ much relieved by exercising 
the muscles of the abdomen. A simple one 
may be taken as follows: In a loose robe, sit 
down on an ordinary chair; lean forward, 
touching the right hand to the floor and press- 
ing the body against the right leg. Again, 
sit up straight and go through these move- 
ments on the other side. Do not forget to 
drink plenty of water between meals, and to 
live on simple food, including fruits. 


Lf you are obliged at times to go without 
your rightful amount of sleep make it up 
later. Nature always demands heavy 
interest for the infringement of her laws. 


NOTE — Doctor Walker will answer questions on this 
page every month provided names and addresses are given. 
A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose 
a stamp or an addressed stamped envelope. 


chase and balance in 12, 24 or 36 equal monthly payments. 
pianos taken in exchange 
time prices if you will write. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO 


117 Boytston St., Boston, Mass. 





lived in Boston) requiring a small cash remittance at time of pur- 
Old 
A personal letter with list of cash and 





| WORLD BRAND” 
| 


FREE 


THIS 
BEAUTIFUI 
SUGAR 
SHELL 





| > kere READ OFFER 


Everybody whoadmires beautiful table silver will 
be interested’ to know how to obtain one of our 
“World Brand" Sugar Shells (regular size 6 
inches long) absolutely Free lhis we know is 
an expensive way to acvertise, but if we can d¢- 
Press you with the superiority of “World Brand” 
Silverware over other brands we sliall feel amply 
repaid for our efforts and expense. // rive fo-duy 
about our Sree offer. 


The American Silver Co., 12 Main St., Bristol, Conn, 














INDIAN BASKETS 


We guarantee genuineness and origin. Ours is the largest 
collection of genuine Indian baskets in the world; supply is 


fast diminishing. We collect the baskets 


and sell them direct, express prepaid. 
i 
2 
4 








No. 1. Yakutat, Alaska, of different designs, 
7in. x 7in., Larger ones in pro- 
portion. 

No. 2. Klickitat, Oregon, 6 in. high, water- 
tight, rare, made of inner bark of cedar, 


No. 3. Good Luck Basket. with rattle in 
cover, difficult to obtain, $5.00 to $10.00. 
No. 4. Skokomish, Washington, 8 x 10 in., 
very rare and choice, $12.00, 
Tasmanian shell chains of beautiful irides- 
3 cent colors, 2 yards long, $2. 


Pictures of 700 Baskets, 10c. 
| J 


Our catalogue contains halftones of over 700 

genuine Indian baskets; much valuable in- 

formation and prices. Also many Indian 

curiosities. Mailed prepaid for 10 cents. 
— 


Frohman Trading Co., Portland, Ore. 
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HE materials 
T required for 

the little 
sweater illustrated below are three 
skeins of pink Shetland floss and half 
a skein of white. The knitting is 
done upon a pair of No. 14 and two 
pairs of No. 15 steel needles. 

K stands for knit. 

P stands for purl. 

Rib stands for knit 2 and purl 2. 

Cast 99 stitches on No. 14 needles. 
*K1,p1,k 1,p1,k1,p1,k1,pt, 
k1,p2,k2,p2. Repeat from * to end of row. 

Second row. *P1,k1,p1,k1,p1,ks,p1,k1, 
p1,k2,p2,k2. Repeat from * to end of row. 

This makes the pattern and must be carried on 
throughout. Repeat first and second rows for nine 
inches. Leave 32 stitches each end for shoulders 
and bind off intervening stitches. 

Make one side after the foliowing rule and the 
other to correspond. Increase one stitch every row 
at the neck for seven rows and then cast on toward 
the front 30 stitches. Knit toa depth of three 
inches and one-half from the point of the last 
casting on. 

Increase one stitch every row, at the armhole, for 
nine rows; then cast on 21 more stitches for under- 





SWEATER FOR 
A CHILD OF THREE 


arm size. Knit four inches and one-half from this 
point. ‘This brings the sweater to the point where 
the long front is made. 

From the front knit to within 10 stitches of the 
under-arm seam. Turn, knit back. Turn, knit to 
within 13 stitches of the under-arm seam. ‘Turn, 
knit back. Continue, leaving each time three more 
stitches on the under-arm needles, until there are 
20 stitches left at the front. Bind off loosely. 

For the belt: With fine, 
needles pick up 58 stitches 
across the back and k 2 ar eee 
and p 2 until the band is it~, 
one inch and a half deep. 
On each front pick up the 
stitches, and in the first 
row reduce to §2 stitches 
by knitting two together 
at the front as many times 
as is necessary to dis- 
tribute fullness prettily. 
K 2 and p 2 until bands 
are one inch and one-half 
deep. Sew up under-arm 
seam. 

With the white pick up 
78 stitches around neck, 
and k 1, pt, alternately to 
a depth of one inch. 

Knit the sleeves on the 
same needles that the body 
was knit on, and in the 
same stitch cast on 79 
stitches; knit to a depth 
of nine inches; sew up. 
Pick up on three of the 
fine needles 50 stitches, 
dividing this number by 
four as near equally as 
possible, and k 1 and p 1 alternately for three 
inches and one-half. The last inch of the cuff knit 
in white. When finished turn back from the little 
cuff, 

Sew in sleeves. Face garment with ribbon and 
fasten with ball and socket fastenings. 


Ya 
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A WOMAN'S SWEATER 


OR THE woman’s sweater, 36 bust measure, use 
one pair rubber or bone needles No. 1. one pair 
No. 15 steel needles and one pound Spanish yarn. 
The sweater is knit in this way: 
Ki,pi,k1,pi1,k1,p1,k1,p1,k1, p2 


k 2, p 2. Repeat from * to end of row. 
Pi,ki,pi,ki,pi,k1,p1,k1,p1,k 2, 
p2,k2. Repe at from * to end of row. 


rhese two rows are knitted alternately. 
keeps the ribs correct and 
gives a right and wrong side 
to the sweater. 
The entire garment is knit- 
1 in this pattern, 
For the back cast 114 
stitches on bone needles, and 
epeat pattern until the back 
> 14% inches long. 
"y ave 33 stitches at each 
1 for the shoulders and bind 
if the intervening stitches for 
neck. Knit the shoulders 
to a depth of half an inch. 
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WOMAN'S BEDROOM SLIPPER 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS IN 
CROCHET 


Designed by 
Alice Maynard 














Make one front after the following directions and 
then make the other to correspond. 

For the front: Increase one stitch every row at 
the neck for twelve rows to shape the neck. Then 
cast on 39 stitches more toward the front. Knit 
4% inches from thin point. 

Begin now and increase one stitch every row 
at the armhole until 15 stitches are added and 
then cast on 30 stitches for under-arm size. 
Knit 7% inches from this point. 

Now shape the garment for the long front. 
Commence at the front and knit toward the 
under-arm seam until within 15 stitches of the 
end. Turn and knit back, turn and knit 
toward the under-arm seam until within 19 
stitches. Turn and knit back. Repeat this, 
leaving four more stitches each time on the 
under-arm needle until the front from the neck 
is 17% inches long. 

Slip all these stitches on steel] needles and 
knit the belt in this way: 

Begin at the under-arm seam and rib 6 
stitches; rib 2 together 24 times; rib 3 together 
for the rest of the stitches. Knit this ribbed 
belt to a depth of an inch and a half. 

Pick up the stitches of the back on steel 
needles and rib 2 together all the way across. 
Make this belt also one anda half inches deep. 

sind off all belts loosely. 

The pattern of sleeve begins p 2, k 2, p 2, 
Skt, pt, k1t,pt, kt, pt.823,93,k% 3, p32, 
k2,p2. Repeat from * to end of row. 

Begin at tep of sleeve and cast 51 stitches 
on bone needles. Increase one stitch at begin- 
ning and end of every row until 24 stitches 
each side are increased, or 99 stitches on needle. 

Cast 15 stitches on each side and knit 4% 
inch. ‘Then decrease one stitch each end of 
needle every third row until g stitches each 
side are decreased, or 111 stitches on needle. 

Knit five inches from this point without decreas- 
ing; then decrease one stitch each end of needle every 
third row until six stitches each side are decreased, 
or 99 stitches on needle, 

Knit 6% inches from this without decreasing. 
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LARGE AFGHAN WITH LACE CENTRE AND BORDER 


Slip on to steel needles and decrease to 68 stitches 
for cuff. Nowrib 2 and 2 for five inches and bind 
off loosely and sew up. 

Sew up body and sew in sleeves. 

For the collar cast 120 stitches on steel needles 
and rib 2 and 2to the depth desired. Sew carefully 
to neck, gathering fullness in front. Face the 
garment on both sides with silk and fasten 
with hooks and eyes. 

For a 34 bust sweater knit 15 stitches less in 
width of back, or cast on gg stitches and follow 
directions given above. 

For a 38 bust knit 15 stitches more each 
side of front where directions call for 39. 

Using the same directions for 40 bust knit 
15 stitches more on each side of front, and 15 
stitches more in width of back. 

The same directions will answer for 42 bust, 
knitting 30 stitches more on each side of front, 
15 stitches more in width of back, and 15 
stitches more in top of sleeve. 


\ ATERITALS required for afghan are two 
! shades of lily-white 8-fold Germantown — 
two pounds of each; wooden knitting-needles 
measuring one inch and three-quarters around, 
five yards and three-quarters of lace insertion 
five inches wide, five yards and three-quarters 
of ribbon five inches wide, and seven yards 
and one-half of lace edging nine inches wide. 
Wind each color into two balls and use two 
threads in knitting instead of one. With two 
threads of one shade cast on 32 stitches on 
needles. 

First row. K plain. Turn. 

Second row. K1,*k 3 together by taking up the 
stitches as if you were going to purl them. Repeat 
from * to end of row, ending with k 1. Turn. 

Third row. K 1, * make three stitches out of 
one by knitting 1, purling 1, and knitting 1 all 
out of the one stitch. Repeat from * to end 
of row, ending with k 1. Turn. 

Fourth row. With second 
shade of wool k plain. Turn. 

Fifth row. Same as 
fourth row. 

Repeat from second to fifth 
rows until afghan is required 
length. Make four stripes. 

Make a rope of the two 
colors of wool on each edge 
of the stripes except on the 
outside edge of the outside 
stripes. Join the stripes with 
the lace insertion; laying 
the lace underneath the rope 






















edges. 
ribbon. 


Line the lace stripes with the 
Appliqué the lace all around, 


show a little of the Arabesque form. 





ted to allow this. 


ATERIALS needea for woman’s 
crocheted slippers with knitted 
tops are one skein and a half of pink, 
half a skein of white and half a 
skein of black Utopia Germantown 
wool, 4-fold, and one worsted needle 
No. 18, one fine bone crochet hook No. oor 1, one pair 
steel needles No. 14, and one pair of fleece-lined soles. 
Ch stands for chain. 
S c stands for single crochet. 
With crochet hook and pink wool make a ch of 
stitches. 





MAN'S GOLF SWEATER 


First row. Makeasc in next toendch; 8 more 
$c, one into each ch; 38 c in next or last ch; gsc 
on other side of ch, or into same ch where the 9 s c 
were made. Turn and cht. 

Second row. Picking up the back stitch to 
form a rib, make 10 s c; 
3 scinnext stitch; 1osc. 
‘Turn; cht. 

Third row. Make 11 
$c; 38c in next stitch; 
isc. Turn; chr. 

Fourth row. Make 12 
sc; 38 cin next stitch; 
izsc. Turn; cht. 

Fifth row. 

c; 38 cin next stitch; 
138c. Turn; cho. 

Sixth row. Make plain 
s c without widening. 

Seventh row. Widen 
by making 35 ¢ in one at 
toe. Turn; chi. 

Repeat sixth and 
seventh rows alternately 
until there are 20 ribs, the 
last row having 31 stitches 
on each side of centre 
stitch. This completes 
the vamp. Turn; cht. 

To begin side of foot 
make 2osc. Turn; chy. 
Then work back and forth 
without widening until 
it is the right size to 
fit the sole. Then join 
to the front of the slipper. 

The top of the slipper is knitted with steel 
needles and white wool. Cast on 20 stitches, and 
in plain knitting knit back and forth until the 
piece is long enough to go around top of slipper. 
Crochet a cord around the three sides in black and 
white wool. With worsted needle, work little black 
dots an equal distance apart. 





FANCY WOOL WRAP 


Sew the tops to the slippers and the slippers to 
the soles. Sew ribbon-ends of satin or taffeta of 
the same color as the wool at each instep, making 
them long enough to tie in a bow. 


we 


NOTE Mrs. Maynard can furnish the directions, which 
we have been compelled to omit for lack of space, for the 
golf sweater and for the fancy wool wrap to any one 
writing to her, care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, A 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be inclosed. 


setting it up on the wool far enough to | 


The rope on the outside edge is omit- | 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS 
STATIONERS AND DEALERS 
IN ARTISTIC MERCHANDISE 





Tiffany & Co.'s 
clocks bear the 
imprint of the 
house—a guar- 
antee of their 
high standard 
as correct 
time-keepers 
and the 
superior ex- 
cellence of 
their finish. 


CLOCKS 


FOR WEDDING 
PRESENTS OR 
HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Traveling Clocks 


Best French 8-day lever 
movement, gilt bronze 
frame, glass panels. 

Height 5% inches $4.2 


Same, with alarm $14 


Hall 
Clocks 


Best English 
movements in 


Similar Clocks, height 
6% inches, striking hours 
and half-hours on $20 


Cathedral gong 

Same, with Cathedral 
gong and alarm re- 
peating the hours $28 


rich mahogany 


cases $ j 25 


Prices cf all Traveling Clocks 
include leather cases. 


Mantel Clocks 


Best French 8-day move- 
ment, gilt bronze frame, 
glass panels. Striking 
hours and half-hours on 


Cathedral gong. 
Height ro inches $20 


Similar movement, 


Same, chiming 
quarter-hours 
on Westminster 
chimes, strik- 
ing hours on 


wm $225 


Same, with 
new tubular 


case 
- - ‘ bells 

12 inches high, with $275 
ovalfront . . $35 

Similar movement, 
14% inches high, 


Corinthian col- 
- $95 


umns .. . 


case 
with 


Correspondence 
Solicited 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
CLOCKS NAMED, OR RICHER 
ONES, SENT UPON REQUEST 











Union Square, New York 
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THE TQOLTEC'GEM MINING COMPANY 
i fon Lone, Ney York 
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If your lamp- 
chimneys break, 
say MacBETH to 
your grocer— 
loud ! 

He knows 


You need to know how to manage your 


lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 


Better read my Index ; I send it free. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





OUR carpets, portieres, garments, gloves, blan 

kets, everything can be dyed or cleaned to 
look like new. The largest works, up-to-date 
machinery, best dyes. 


JULES DOUX, Utica, N. ¥., French Dyer and Cleaner 
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Rubens 


Infant 
Shirt 














BACK VIEW. 


A Word to Mothers 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life pre- 
server. No child should be without it. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdo- 
men, thus preventing colds and coughs, so 
fatal to a great many children. Get the 
Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may 
say. If he does not keep it write to us. 
The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts 
of thousands of mothers. We want it ac- 
cessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, 
merino (half wool and half cotton), wool, 
silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth 
to six years. Sold at dry-goods stores. 
Circulars. with price-list, free. 





No Buttons 


Patent Nos. 528,988—550,233, 


No Trouble 


MANUFACTURED BY 


RUBENS & MARBLE 
90 Market Street, Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 





The Fairy Pumpkin 


NCE upon a time, just after a 

(-) heavy shower, a little girl named 
Elizabeth went out into her gar- 

den. It was in the springtime, and a great many 
thrifty weeds had started between the rows of pansies 
and daffodils. Elizabeth began to pull out the 
intruders with all possible diligence. But presently 


| the little girl came upon a plant with two fat, 


| broad, shining leaves. 





Elizabeth's blue eyes stared 
hard at the little plant; her pink fingers hovered 
over it. But it looked so like a plump, sturdy 
baby that she called to her father, who was sticking 
brush in his peas near by. 

** Is this plant a weed, father ?’’ she asked. 

Her father bent down and looked at the stout 
baby carefully. ‘* This looks like a pumpkin vine,”’ 
he said. ‘* Did you plant it, Elizabeth?” 

Elizabeth clapped her hands and skipped the 
whole length of the garden walk. ‘‘I’m so glad I 
didn’t pull it up, father,’’ she said. ‘‘I never 
thought of planting a pumpkin in my garden. I’m 
sure a kind fairy planted it for a surprise for me!” 

** But a pumpkin vine would spoil your flower- 
bed, girlie,’’ said her father, shaking his head. 

** But — but I couldn’t pull it up, daddy,’’ said 
the little girl, and a shining drop started in each 
blue eye. ‘* It wouldn’t be polite to the fairies!’’ 

So they transplanted the little pumpkin vine to 
a large open space in the vegetable-garden, and 
oh, what a soft, rich bed Elizabeth’s kind father 
made for it. The pumpkin vine never once stopped 
growing till it was covered with great leaves as 
broad as your hat and gemmed with golden flowers 
that would have served any number of fairies for 
banqueting-halls. 


HAT fun it was to count the hard green balls 
that followed the yellow flowers! The fairies 
took such care of them that by the end of October 
there were ten of the roundest, yellowest pumpkins 
you ever saw. And when mother happened to think 
that there was a pumpkin for each year of Elizabeth’s 
life — and two over—she mentioned it to Elizabeth’s 
father, and that was how the party happened. 

The party was in father’s new barn. In the door 
which opened upon a wide meadow the children 
found a basket of big wooden spools, one for each 
child. ‘To each spool was fastened a gay-colored 
string. It was great fun to wind up the strings 
and it took a long time, for they led the children in 
and out of all sorts of queer nooks and corners. 
But every one led at last to the haymow, and 
there, buried deep in the fragrant hay, were the 
prizes —eight big yellow pumpkins! To the stem 
of each pumpkin was fastened a stout, old-fashioned 
jack-knife, just the kind to make Jack-o’-lanterns 
with. Luckily there was a father and mother apiece 
all the way round, and every one of the fathers 
knew how to make Jack-o’-lanterns; so nohody’s 
fingers were cut. When the Jack-o’-lanterns were 
finished they were lighted with candles. Then came 
supper, and such a sup- 
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THE GOOD-TIME 
GARDEN 


seers 


Two True Little Bird Stories 
A Wise Crow 
By Helen Schermerhorn (thirteen) 


O* MY birthday I received a present of a young 
crow which I named Dick. I found him a 
cunning, attractive pet, though mischievous. He 
was especially fond of anything bright, and would 
carry off small articles and hide them; so when any- 
thing was missing we were apt to blame Dick. 

One day there was a box of shingle nails on the 
veranda. Dick saw them and became suddenly 
busy. Just as he was carrying off the last nail my 
mother came out with some water for her plants, 
and seeing Dick exclaimed: “ You naughty bird! 
What have you done with those nails?’’ With 
these words she threw the water onthecrow. Mother 
then went into the house and Dick flew away. 

















ORAWN BY MARGARET J. RUSSELL, AGED 14 


READING ‘THE GOOD-TIME GARDEN” 


When mother came out again sometime after- 
ward, Dick had brought the nails back and was 
sitting beside them. He looked up solemnly and 
said, ‘* Caw! Caw!” 


How the Martin Taught His Child to Fly 
By Hazel Taurman ( fourteen) 


N THE front of our granary is a little home 

occupied every summer by a beautiful, glossy, 
blue-black house martin. He has come to us for so 
many years that he has become the family pet. 
Here, each year, with his mate, he rears two 
families. 

No hawk can come near our poultry-yard but 
the martins spy him, and with many darts and 
pecks drive him away. The great event of the 
year is teaching the young birds to fly. Usually 
the nestlings are quite brave, and after watch- 
ing the parents and the friendly neighbors, who 
gather to assist in the lesson, fly from the roof 
in a great circle and return; one and then another 
of the fledglings will circle away and return again 
amid the cheering songs of the assembled birds. 

But last summer, 





per! In the middle of 
the table stood the big- 
gest fairy pumpkin cut 
into the shape of a 
coach, and inside sat a 
beautiful doll named 
Cinderella. And the 
next biggest fairy 
puimpkin had been 
made into seven of the 
most delicious pies. 
The eight Jack-o’- 
lanterns looked on 
laughing. In fact 
everybody laughed; 
they couldn’t help it, 
they felt so happy. 
And when one reflects 
that the Cinderella 








when the time came for 
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By the Garden Mother 
Florence Morse Kingsley 


Hallowe'en Trumpets 
By a Garden Father 


"yaa a large pumpkin or squash leaf 

with its thick stem, cutting it as close 
to the vine as possible. Scrape off the prickly 
spines and trim off the leaf, being careful not to 
cut into the hollow stem, which is, of course, open 
at its base. Now with your knife make a slit 
about an inch long in the stem just below the leaf 
end. Below this cut a number of small holes at 
regular intervals. This instrument must be put 
into the mouth so as to cover the slit. Now blow 
hard! The result will be an inspiring toot, which 
may be pleasingly varied by making use of the 
finger-holes below. 


Our Queer Arithmetic Teacher 
By One of Her Pupils 


E LIKE to study arithmetic in our school, 

And this is because we have such a funny 
teacher. One day she brought a basket of shiny red 
apples to school and put them on her desk. We 
recite arithmetic at ten o’clock —a long time after 
breakfast. 

First our teacher cut the apples into halves and 
showed them to us. Then she made us stand up 
in arow. “ Now, Elizabeth,’’ she said to me, 
** you may write one half on the blackboard’’ ~ and 
I wrote 4%. Then she gave me one half of a red 
apple. I made it into two fourths with my knife. 
1 ate one of the pieces, which was one fourth, and I 
gave the other piece to Mildred. The apples were 
all gone by the time we got through learning sixths, 
eighths and ninths. I can tell you we never forgot 
about fractions in our school! 


The Busy Squirrels and the Lazy Boy 

T WAS a big butternut tree loaded with plump, 

rust-colored nuts. The boy found it just at dusk, 
when he was hurrying home to supper. ‘ It’s too 
late to get them now,’’ said the boy, with glisten- 
ing eyes, ‘* but I’ll come the first thing to-morrow.” 

The boy slept late the next morning. His 
mother couldn’t bear to wake him; he looked so 
plump and rosy and comfortable on his white 
pillow. Sohe slept till nine o’clock. After that 
he ate his breakfast, and after that he remembered 
the butternut tree. ‘‘I shall needa big bag,’’ he 
told his mother. 

When the boy came to the butternut tree he stood 
still and stared. Then he rubbed his eyes and 
stared again. ‘The wind shook the branches of the 
tree gently, but there was no delightful sound of 
pattering nuts on the yellow leaves. There wasn’t 
a single nut to be seen. 

The boy took a stick and poked about among the 
leaves foralong,long time. ‘* Somebody’s got ’em 
all,’’ he said. And then, though he was ten years 
old on his last birthday, he sat down on a log and 
cried at least four of his biggest, saltiest tears. 

Perhaps the squirrels felt sorry for the boy 

when they saw this. 





the young birds to fly, 
one of the family was 
apparently a complete 
coward. On several 
occasions the birds as- 
sembled and tried to 
induce the timid nest- 
ling to fly, but in vain. 
They coaxed and en- 
couraged him, holding 
tempting worms where 
he would have to fly to 
get them, but each time 
he retreated into the 
house. At last when 
all other measures had 
failed the father martin 
seized the feathers on 











P.CTURE SENT BY KATHARINE 8. JENKING 


MY PET BIRD 


coach and the seven 
pies and the eight Jack- 
o’-lanterns all came out of one tiny pumpkin seed 
no bigger than the end of your smallest finger, why! 
it does seem as if a truly fairy had something to do 
with it. What do you think? 


“ What’ Must I Do to be a Garden Child?” 


& MANY children are asking this question that 
the Garden Mother wishes to repeat what she 
said in the beginning. The gate of the Good-Time 
Garden stands wide open, and every child who 
cares to come in is welcome. It doesn’t make any 
difference whether your mother subscribes for 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL or not. And this 
means that you may write to the Garden Mother 
whenever you wish. We are going to offer prizes 
every once in a while, but between times, or at any 
time, if you have a pleasant plan for a holiday which 
you think other children would enjoy, or if you know 
of a good new game, or if you have an amusing story 
to tell, write to the Garden Mother. The best and 
most helpful letters will always be printed in the 
Garden, because, you see, we want to spread our 
sunshine just as widely as we can and help the 
children everywhere to have real jolly, cheerful, 
merry good times, and to have them every day. 
Occasionally the Garden Mother has a helpful 
suggestion from one of the other mothers. The 
following is a most captivating idea: 





They were up in the 
tree all the while, you 
see. Or maybe they 
were laughing at him. 
Anyway, they set up 
such a chattering and 
jabbering that the boy 
stopped crying. He 
thought they said, 
“Get up off that log 
this minute. Get up! 
Get up! Get up!’”’ He 
got up right away, for 
he was in the habit of 
doing as he was told, 
which is more than one 
can say of some boys. 
Then he gave a great 








the back of the timid 

one and jerked him off 
the little porch. His weight swung the father bird 
completely over, and hanging back downward he 
held up the little one until it spread its wings and 
flew. 


A Good Time for a Rainy Saturday 


HE other mother didn’t name this delightful 
play, but Hazel and Robin call it “ A Scrapbook 
Playhouse.’’ The pages may be made of gay- 
colored cambric, or of stiff brown wrapping-paper, 
or one may use the regulation scrapbook. The 
book represents a house, and on the first page you 
may paste the picture of a pretty house. There 
may be views of the gardens, lawns, stables, tennis- 
courts and fountains on this page. Most of these 
pictures may be clipped from the advertising pages 
of papers and magazines. The next page will be 
the cellar. You must first decide what kind of 
heat you will need in your house. You can paste 
here the picture of a furnace or hot-water heater. 
The first floor, with its kitchens, pantries, china and 
linen closets, the parlor, library, halls and verandas, 
will all need furnishings which you can choose from 
the wealth of pictures at yourcommand. It #® easy 
to procure a white-capped, smiling cook for the 
kitchen, and a néat maid in a ruffled apron for the 
dining-room, as well as a whole family of children 
with a charming father and mother. 


FOUR GARDEN GIRLS 


whoop. The log was 
hollow, and it was 
packed from end to 
end with nuts! The boy took half of them; they 
just filled his bag. ‘‘* Thank you for picking up the 
nuts for me,’’ said the boy politely, and he took off 
his cap to the squirrels. 


PICTURE SENT BY SAETA HUNTER 


The Garden Book for October 

‘*"THE King of the Golden River,’’ by John 

Ruskin, is the Garden book for this month. 
It may be obtained from any public library, or 
bought at any book store. One of the most valua- 
ble secrets in the world is wrapped up in this fasci- 
nating fairy story. I want you to tell me what you 
think the secret is, Garden children. Perhaps you 
will have to read the story nine times to find out, but 
I promise you it will pay. For the best two letters 
there will be a prize of one hundred flowering bulbs. 
The writers of the twenty-five next best letters will 
each receive twelve flowering bulbs. The letters must 
reach the Garden Mother before October fifteenth. 


That Furry Creature 

BS laws Garden boys have given a number of names 

to the furry creature whose picture appeared in 
the July Garden. He has been called mink, musk- 
rat, gopher, red squirrel, mole, beaver, ground-hog 
and woodchuck. His name is woodchuck. There 
will be a description of him next month by one of 
the prize-winners. 
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FROG, who knew a thing or two, 


With pies and cakes all hot and sweet, 
Made up his mind that he would try 

To get some things he couldn’t buy. 
Jones’s barn, not far away, 

Had apples and eggs and corn and hay, 
And lots of things a frog could sell, 

{f he had a store and sign and bell. 
Besides, old Jones’s boys were mean, 
They pelted frogs whenever seen. 


So frog decided to raise a band 

Of soldier boys both tall and grand. 
He rigged himself out from top to toe 
With soldier suit and handsome bow, 


A Had heard of elephant and kangaroo, 
And the baker’s wagon in the street 
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The Frog Who Knew a Thing or Two: By Paul Piper = a 


To bite and scratch and pull and blow, 
And flap their wings and yell and crow, 
And scare the Joneses out of their wits, 
And smash their old barn all to bits. 
Papers were signed ; it was agreed 


That an army with wings was much in need 


To bring supplies on which to feed 
And carry the wounded safely back 


By lifting them over the Jones boys’ track ; 


Or to drop a shell with powder and lead 
Right on top of a Jones boy’s head. 
Mother Goose returned in glee. 

She would fight for right and not for fee; 
At the hour appointed she’d be on hand 
With the whole of her turkey-rooster band. 


The next to call was Mister Rat ; 






And started to feed the horses hay 

When the Colonel, aching for the fight, 

Called tohis men “’Shun!” “ Eyesright! 

Ready! fire!’’ and the eggs they flew, 

And almost hid the boys from view. 

The army’s cheers and the smashing shells, 

And the frightened sheep and the Jones boys’ 
yells 

Were heard by neighbors a mile away; 

And in twenty seconds, the stories say, 

Their clothes were yellow, their faces gray, 

And they called for help, and said that they | 

Were sure the barn, from floor to floor, 

Was filled with a hundred thieves or more. 


When the fight was on, old Mother Goose 
Turned duck and turkey and rooster loose, 
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Listening and Playing 


Think what the ANGELUS offers. You hear 
a pianist play with rare technique and skill — 
the result of vears of hard work—and then, 
even though you do not know a note of music, 
if you have an ANGELUS you can reproduce 
the performance in your own home. 

Note for note, now slow, now fast, now the 
air predominating and the bass subdued, now 





TE 
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the bass ringing out and the trills soft and 
clear —the ANGELUS responds to every de- 
mand of piano playing. ‘These sympathetic 
changes which the ANGELUS permits are im- 
possible with any other piano-playing instru- 
ment. THE PHRASING LEVER DOES IT. 

The ANGELUS ORCHESTRAL contains 
sweet-voiced flute, violin, cello, and bass reeds, 
adding a charming accompaniment to many 
delightful compositions. These are also ex- 
clusive advantages of the ANGELUS. 


And sword and sabre and belt of gold, He was told the news by Captain Cat; 
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To pinch their ears, and pull their hair, 





















Ts not this instrument worth more than $250.00 
fo you ? Angelus Orchestral $275.00. Send 
Jor handsome book, mailed free, or call 
en our Nearest agent, 


BALTIMORE: Juely & Co, 

BosTon: C. C. Harvey & Co, 

CHICAGO: Geo, P. Bent. 

CINCINNATI: The W. G. Woodmansee Piano Co | 
CLEVELAND: J. T. Wamelink & Sons’ Piano Co | 
DENVER: Knight-Lacke Piano Co ' 
GALVESTON Phomas Gopyan & Bro | 
KANSAS Ctiry: Carl THothman Music Co 

Los ANGELES: The Bartlett Music Co 
MINNEAPOLIS: Foster & Waldo 

NEW ORLEANS: Junius Hart Piano Mouse | 
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NEW YorRK: Jolin Wanamaker 

OMAHA: A, Llospe Co 

PHILADELPHIA: John Wanamaker | 
PITTSBURG: S. Hamilton 

] ST. Louts: The Mstey Co 

| SAN FRANCISCO: Sherman, Clay & Co. 

\ WASHINGTON: Juelg & Co | 
| And other local agencies throughout the country. 

1 J. Herbert Marshall, Reyent House, Regent St., LONDON, 
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And other things both brave and bold. 

He called for men to join his band: 
‘*Volunteeis wanted from all the land 

To fight the boys of Farmer Jones, 

(Who love to pelt with sticks and stones) 
To join the army of Colonel Frog, 

Whose home is under a hemlock log 

In the southwest corner of Jones’s bog.”’ 
These words he wrote on every tree 
Where passers-by would surely see. 


He was good at figures, had learned to write ; 
And called in time to report the fight. 

His papers would go to press at two, 

And if Colonel Frog would only do 

The Joneses up where he could view 

The whole concern from a handy spot, 
Without the risk of getting shot, 

He’d coach the men and report it right, 

And say the Colonel was ‘“ out of sight.” 


And make them promise to treat fowls square. 
Captain Cat and his riders round 

Switched their legs with whips they found, 
And told them never by day or night } 
To hurt a cat, or they’d have to fight. i 
The Colonel said ’twas do or die, \ 
He’d make the Jones boys custard pie, 

If the eggs held out and the men were true,— 
This frog who knew a thing or two, 

He’d smash their heads and break their bones and many others 
Or make them stop their throwing stones. described in 

in half an hour the fight was o’er, 
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The night was dark and wet and cold; 


The first to call was Mister Cat; The Colonel’s army, strong and bold, 








He lived on mice, and was strong and fat. Marched to the barn, but made no noise And eight young Joneses were pretty sore. Our Fall 
He hated the Joneses, every boy ; To wake the dogs or old Jones’s boys. 
To thrash them well would be his joy; The barn was filled with loads of hay ; The Jones boys ran when the fight was through, Catalogue 


And if frog would let him he would bring 
Ten rough-riders,— just the thing 


They climbed on top and hid away, 
And never stirred till break of day, 


The goose brigade to their nests they flew; 
The cats went home to morning mess ; 
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| “The Proper Treatment for Hardwood Floors,” 
g written by a floor expert. ells all about how to 


When they gathered eggs by tens and scores The rat got out his daily press ; 
To pelt the boys when morning chores 
Would bring them to the barn to feed 
The cows and sheep and things in need. 


i To chase the Joneses and many more, 
And capture the barn and all its store. 
Captain Cat was given command 

Of the smartest fighters in the land. 

He ordered his troop to report at nine, 
And remained with Colonel Frog to dine. 


keep your floors in perfect condition. If you 
have hardwood floors, intend finishing old pine 
floors, or laying new floors, this book is worth 
fully $25.00 to you, ‘The result of our twenty 
years’ experience in manufacturing fine hard 
wood floors is given in this book. We manufac- 
ture the “ Worid’s Standard Floor Polish,” 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


For sale by all dealers in paints. land 2 Ib. 
cans, 60c. per pound. 4, 5 and 8 Ib. cans, 50 
cents per pound, 

Dhis book is absolutely free. Write for it now, 
before you forget. 


| S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


The Colonel trudged to his hemlock log 

In the southwést corner of Jones’s bog. 

The boys put on some clothes quite new 
Because of the things that eggs will do. 

They wrote a letter to Colonel Frog, 

Which they sent by post to the hemlock log; 
It was signed by Will, and Tom, and Fred, 
And Bob, and Hal, and Ben, and Ned; 

Joe was sick and he couldn’t write, 

A turkey had thrashed him in the fight ; 

The letter promised, as their name was Jones, 
That they never again would fire sticks or stones, 


The boys had planned the night before 

To be up at six and do every chore 

In time to play an hour or more 

At pelting frogs, as was their rule, 

When on their way to the village school. 
There was Bob, and Will, and Tom, and Ned, 
And Joe, and Hal, and Ben, and Fred. 

They entered the barn in their usual way 


—_ Sc = 


The next to call was Mother Goose. 
She had read the notice and had no use 
For Jones’s boys or barn or land, 

And wanted to join the Colonel’s band 
With all her family, there and then — 

| Turkey and duck and rooster and hen, 


—— 














“The Hardwood Floor Authorities.” 
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President of Clark University, and United States Commissioner of Labor 


Y FIRST school-teacher was a 

weaver in the cotton factories of 

Lowell and other towns. She 

used to teach during the short 

summer terms in the little town 

among the hills in New Hamp- 

shire where my first school days 

were passed. The remainder of 

the year she worked as a weaver. 

She was a woman of fine charac- 

ter and attainments. Her genial 

disposition lighted the pathway 

of many a boy and girl, and gave them 

glimpses of a mind and soul which in them- 

selves make her memory as fragrant as spring 

flowers. In the factory she was the contem- 

porary of Lucy Larcom, the poet; of Harriot 

F. Curtis, one of the reformatory spirits of 

her day, and the organizer of the first known 

woman’s club; of Harriet Jane Hansen (now 

Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson), author of ‘‘ New 

Pandora’ and ‘‘ Loom and Spindle,’’ and 

of others who made for themselves names 

in the great world of letters and philanthropy. 

It is only natural, therefore, that I grew to 

manhood with the feeling that there was 

nothing in the life of a factory operative 

which detracted in any sense from the char- 

acter of a noble woman. The influence of 

the weaver-teacher was a living one. She 

taught the boys and girls of the little village 

where she lived that whatever was honest in 

employment was right in the sight of God, 

By her earnings as a teacher and a weaver she 

sent a brother through college, supported 

an insane mother, and when she died left 

twenty-five hundred dollars to establish a free 

library in her native town. Her days were 
the romantic days of Lowell. 


A Magazine Edited by Mill Girls 

“TPHE Lowell Offering’’ was the oper- 

atives’ literary organ. It was the 
natural outgrowth of the personal character 
and mental attainments of the mill girls of 
the 30’s and 40’s. The magazine attracted 
the attention of literary men everywhere. 
Charles Dickens, in his ‘‘ American Notes,’’ 
gave it very emphatic endorsement. He 
spoke of the writings of the girls interested 
in the magazine as of a character that com- 
pared favorably with those which appeared in 
a great many of the English annuals, and one 
foreign writer insisted that the ‘‘ Offering ’”’ 
was probably exciting more attention in 
England than any other American publica- 
tion; that it was talked of in the political as 
well as the literary world; that it had given 
rise to a new idea—that there may be mind 
among the spindles—and designated the 
book as a ‘‘ stubborn fact.’’ 

It must be remembered that the factory 
girls of the days of which I am writing 
were gathered from the farms and homes of 
New England, where they had received at 
least common school training, and many of 
them had passed several terms in the acad- 
emies. This phase of the factory system has 
caused much discussion, and has led to many 
false conclusions. These have been the 
result of changes in the nationality of the 
factory girls of the Middle States and of New 
England. The operatives of those days were 
able to earn more in the factory, asa rule, 
than in any other calling, for at that time but 
few occupations were open to women; and 
the managers of the factories, in order to 
overcome the prejudice against the factory 
which existed in England, were obliged not 
only to offer attractive wages but moral 
and hygienic conditions as well. 


Changes in the Nationaiity of Operatives 
S THE number of occupations expanded, 
taking in semi-professional callings, like 
that of bookkeeping, opportunities to earn 
money as saleswomen, and the rapid growth 
of the idea that women made good teachers, 
the American girls left the factory. In many 
cases they married superintendents and over- 
seers, and in many others entered the ranks 
of school-teachers, etc. They were graduated 
from the factory and took higher places in 
economic work. They did not lower their 
standard of life, but raised it. They did 
not lower their standard of intelligence, 
but increased it. When the opportunity for 
entering the factory presented itself they were 
equipped, and this equipment, together with 
the severe training in the factories, gave 
them a standing as women not only of pur- 
pose but also of character and ability. They 
were self-poised and independent, and 
throughout their subsequent lives they exer- 
cised an influence in their communities that 
cannot be ignored. 

With the tide of immigration in the 50’s, 
the Irish coming in great numbers, the 
American factory girl was easily superseded, 
and the old romantic and literary days of the 
New England factory, as represented by the 
Lowell establishments, passed away. Those 
days were never experienced in any other of 


the great factory towns of New England and 
the Middle States, but the glamour of Lowell 
was thrown over them all, in a measure. 
The Irish girl came into the factory with the 
desire not only to improve her condition 
pecuniarily, but also to earn money to help 
bring the other members of the family from 
the old home. These girls were steady, 
amiable and industrious. After a while they 
were graduated, for through the influence of 
the common school system the daughters of 
original Irish families were found in other 
and more desirable occupations. They took 
places as saleswomen, and entered various 
other callings, and soon after the Civil War 
they left the factories in great numbers. 
Their places were taken, as a matter of 
industrial necessity, by French-Canadian 
women. The French-Canadian has been the 
prevailing nationality in the Northern textile 
factories for a generation, and it is safe to say 
that no people coming to the United States 
to win their way have made greater progress 
in adapting themselves to American institu- 
tions. in the North there are now found 
other nationalities, the Swedes having taken 
considerable rank. 


Women Found in Almost All Industries 

ESIDES the textile factories, which rep 

resent the factory system more than any 
other line, women are found in almost all 
kinds of productive industries. They are not 
always so well situated, in a hygienic sense, 
as in the cotton or woolen factories, and their 
work is sometimes severe and unhealthy, but 
on the whole their condition is vastly better 
than their predecessors’ was, though they 
may have lived under the old system of 
labor, which was almost universally the 
sweating system, now so thoroughly con 
demned, the mistake oftentimes being made 
that the sweating system is the product of 
modern industry, when, in fact, it is a relic of 
the old conditions. 

It is perfectly natural that the conclusion 
referred to above, relative to degeneration, 
should be reached by superficial observers 
who refer at once to the halcyon days of 
‘The Lowell Offering ’’ as typical of all fac- 
tory conditions two generations ago. They 
see the change from the intelligent American 
factory girl through two or three nationalities, 
with an apparent downward tendency at 
every move. The great fact, however, is 
that each group has stepped out of the factory 
and up into higher callings. 


Factory Workers in the Southern States 
HIS conclusion is reénforced by the expe- 
rience in the Southern States, where the 
factories have brought into active industry 
that great class of persons known as “‘ the 
poor whites.’’ Prior to the factory in the 
South they lived a nomadic life. They felt 
that they could not compete with negro labor, 
and even the negroes themselves looked down 
upon them. 

With the coming of the factory this con- 
dition changed. The poor white women of 
the South are now considered as constituting 
the best factory population in the United 
States. As they have come into the factory 
towns their children have been given oppor- 
tunities for education. The elders them- 
selves have taken on a self-respect which 
they did not know before. They are better 
housed, better fed, better clothed, and are 
making for themselves a_ reputation for 
industry entirely to their credit. They are no 
longer afraid of negro competition, because 
the negroes generally do not enter the 
factories, and in the communities where 
factories exist they are rapidly becoming 
a self-respecting people. 


Women in Factories of Other Countries 
HE English factory girl at home is a thor- 
oughly steady and industrious person. 
Her status is a vast improvement upon that 
of the factory women in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, as was the status of those 
women a great improvement upon that of 
the women engaged in weaving and spinning 
before the factory system was adopted. 

The American factory woman appears 
better while engaged in work and at home 
than does the English factory girl, better so 
far as appearance is concerned, but not better 
so far as durability of clothing or comfort 
may be taken into consideration, for the 
English girl wears a coarse, woolen blouse, 
which never looks neat and tidy; but if one 
goes to Paisley and visits the great thread 
works there, his admiration for the women 
employed will be immediate. 

In Germany the factory operative dves 
not take such pains with her clothing as does 
the woman of Paisley, but she is industrious, 
even if slow. Her home appearance is better 
than her factory appearance. 

But perhaps the neatest appearing factory 
women are to be found in Alsace. 


Hours of Work are Now Regulated by Law 

INCE the early part of the last century 

women employed in industries have been 
considered in more or less degree wards of the 
State; so law has undertaken to regulate the 
length of the day’s work. Legislation in these 
respects began in England in 1802, and the 
condition of factory operatives has been the 
subject of discussion ever since. The dis- 
cussion has been taken up on the Continent 
and in America, until in nearly all countries 
where the factory system has become estab- 
lished there is much legislation relating to 
the hours of labor and to the conditions under 
which work must be performed. 

In the Northern States in this country the 
hours of labor are almost uniformly ten or 
less, in some of them being fifty-eight a 
week, and in New Jersey fifty-five. In the 
South, where the textile factory has only 
recently become important, the day is still 
long, the operatives working eleven, twelve 
and thirteen hours a day, sixty-six hours a 
week being a fair average in the Southern 
States, although in some factories sixty hours 
is the rule by voluntary agreement. 

The first attempts at regulation in this 
country were in 1836, when the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts made specific regula- 
tions relative to the instruction of youths 
employed in manufacturing establishments. 
In 1832 the subject of regulating the hours of 
labor by law was agitated, the most aggres- 
Sive agitation occurring in 1845, the women 
employed in the Lowell factories being the 
prime movers in this matter. 


Pennsylvania First to Enact Ten-Hour Law 
“THE first legislation in the United States 
relating to the hours of labor, so far as 
records have been searched, was enacted by 
the State of Pennsylvania in 1849, the law 
providing that ten hours should be a day’s 
work in cotton, woolen, paper-bagging, silk 
and flax factories. It was not until 1874 that 
what is known as the ten-hour law of the 
State of Massachusetts was passed. This 
fixed the hours of women at sixty a week. 

It is curious to note that the hours of 
employnient of women could be reduced only 
by legislative enactment. In most of the 
mechanical industries, other than those in 
which women were very largely employed, 
ten hours has been the day’s work for many 


years. This can be accounted for only 
through the fact that while women had 
become important economic factors, they 


were not in any sense political factors, and, 
furthermore, were not organized, and conse- 
quently they had no influence in bringing 
about customs and conditions favorable to 
themselves. 


Many Evils Have Been Overcome 

i. MOST States factory operatives are very 

thoroughly protected by law, so far as life 
and limb are concerned. The accidents in 
all kinds of productive establishments have 
been reduced greatly by enactments pro- 
viding for the proper guarding of machinéry ; 
for the construction thereof in such a way as 
to prevent clothing from catching on shafts 
and by cogs; for the hygienic and sanitary 
condition of the works, means of fire escape, 
etc. These laws are generally enforced by a 
body of factory inspectors. 

It is to the great credit of manufacturers 
themselves that many of the evil conditions 
surrounding factory employment have been 
removed. It was natural, when the system 
first became fixed, that bad conditions were 
observed, although such conditions might not 
have been, and in fact were not, so degrad- 
ing as those which attended the domestic 
system; for under the latter men and women 
worked in an individual way, and their deg- 
radation, where it existed, in their separate 
homes was not a matter of public observa- 
tion. When great numbers were congregated 
in the factories their condition was easily 
seen, and while the factory cannot in any 
sense be accused of creating evils and bad 
conditions, it was the means of attracting 
notice to them. The employment of young 
children in the factory was the chief cause of 
offense to the public conscience, and the 
earlier legislation was to regulate, and in a 
measure to prevent, their employment. 


When Children Worked Thirteen Hours 
T IS related by Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson, in 
her very interesting little work ‘‘ Loom 
and Spindle,’’ the author herself one of the 
Lowell factory operatives in the intellectual 
days there, as already related, that the work- 
ing hours of all girls (women) extended from 
five o’clock in the morning until seven in the 
evening, with half an hour for breakfast and 
for dinner. Even the doffers, who were little 
girls, were compelled to be on duty nearly 
fourteen hours a day, and not until 1842 were 
the hours of children under twelve years of 
age limited to ten a day. 

















New Views of 


Wedgwoods’ 


Old Blue 


Historical Plates 


The Return of the Mayflower. 
“ Casting a farewell look at the glimmering sail of the 
Mayflower, 
Distant, but still in sight, and sinking below the horizon.’’ 
The Courtship of Miles Standish.—Longfellow. 


The above cut represents one of 65 subjects of 
Wedgwood’s old blue souvenir plates (9 inch). 
‘The other subjects are, in part: The Washington 
Elm, Cambridge; under this tree Washington first 
took command of the American Army July 3d,1775 
—The Capitol, Washington—Mount Vernon, 1744- 
1902 — Independence Hall, Philadelphia (1743) 
Longfellow’s Home, 1759-1902; once Washing- 
ton’s Hleadquarters, Cambridge— The Old South 
Church, 1773 — Faneuil Hail—The Old North 
Church, where Pau! Revere hung out the lanterns 
in 1775—The Return of the Mayflower—‘The 
White House, Washington, 1792-1902— The 
Landing of the Pilgrims—Priscilla and John Alden 
—Signing of the Declaration of Independence — 
Arlington House, home of Robt. E. Lee —The Old 
North Bridge, Concord — Bunker Hill Monument 
— ‘The Battle of Lexington — State House, Boston 
— Emerson’s Home, Concord. Among the later 
productions are: Monticello, the home of Thomas 
Jefferson —Grant’s Tomb, Riverside Drive — Yale 
College and the Old Fence — Elmwood, home of 
James Russell Lowell— U. S. Frigate Constitu- 
tion in Chase — Harvard College Gates, etc. 

A booklet of half-tone cuts of the series will be 
mailed free on request, ‘Vhese pictures have been 
produced from engravings after etchings and paint- 
ings (at the famous pottery of Josiah Wedgwood 
& Sons, Staffordshire) of important subjects con- 
nected with American history. 

The decoration is under the glaze and therefore 
indelible. In selecting a dozen or more for table 
use, order by numbers from the booklet. 

The price is six dollars per dozen, or fifty cents 
each. A single plate of any subject desired will 
be mailed in one of our safety mailing boxes, pre- 
paid to any postoffice in the United States, on 
receipt of 75 cents, P. O. order or stamps. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS 
Wholesale and Retail (Seven Floors) 


120 Pranklin, Cor. Federal Street (Dept. A) Boston 








Charles Dana Gibson’s 


Pictures on China 


This is one of the 24 subjects from 
which you can make your selection. 
Each plate is 10% inches in size and 
shows an exact reproduction of a Gibson 
picture direct from the original draw ing 
of the artist. The plates are genuine 
Doulton porcelain with rich decorative 
border in flow blue. 


At all stores, each 50c. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
mention his name and send price direct 
with 25c. extra for postage. f 

A beautiful little book, showing 
twenty-four Gibson Pictures, beauti- 
fully printed in colors, sent for 6c. to 
cover cost of postage. 


Geo. F. Bassett & Co. $F 
Dept. L 49 Barclay St., New York tt 
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TOAST TABLETS 279 rts) mounted 


on black wood frames, 8'4 by 94% inches. : 

A choice novelty that is as beautiful as it is unique 
We recently sold one for Emperor William, and there is 
a great demand for them among people of taste. There 
are more than Twenty different subjects fully de 
scribed and illustrated in 


BOOKLET SENT FREE 


Price $1.25 (postage 25c.); reduction on several to one addres 


DANIEL LOW & COMPANY 
Esttyen. 227 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 
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URE water is really the only 
Pp true beverage. Liquids 
saturated with sugar and 
enriched with milk or cream are 
foods, not beverages. 

Of all the so-called beverages, 
coffee occupies the most impor- 
tant place. Perhaps much of our 
energy is due to the stimulat- 
ing properties of this berry. 
The quality of the breakfast 
coffee tells the tale of all other 
conditions in the household. 

An infusion made moderately strong, with 
fresh boiling water, is a slight stimulant and 
prevents the waste of tissue. Like gelatin 
it does not contribute, so far as we know, to 
the building or repair of the body, but isa 
tissue-saver, which acts as grease does to the 
axle of the wagon wheel. 

When a weak decoction of coffee is made 
by boiling it is perhaps the most injurious 
of all food articles, especially when it is 
served with sugar and cream or milk. Coffee 
of good strength is a deodorizer, disinfectant, 
and an antidote to many poisons. Weak, it 
will ferment, prevent the digestion of other 
foods with which it is mixed in the stomach, 
and produce gas and flatulency. Better by 
far drink hot water with sugar and milk, 
than weak coffee. Coffee made at full 
strength, known as black coffee, may be 
diluted after it is made, and will prove 
much less injurious than weak boiled coffee. 
Boiling draws out the fixed oil, and it is 
this oil that does the harm. 


Colfee-Making Should be Studied Carefully 


OOKS innumerable have been written 
about this famous beverage; Govern- 

ment reports are voluminous; planters have 
spent thousands of dollars in securing the 
proper soi] and climate; chemists and physi- 
ologists have cried for years the proper way of 
making; yet little attention has been given 
to it in the average household. The love 
for and the benefit from a cup of well-made 
coffee should cause every housewife to 
investigate thor- 
oughly the best 
methods of mak- 
ing an infusion. 

In our mothers’ 
days coffee was 
roasted at home 
and ground while 
hot; roasted one 
day, it was not 
considered fit for 
use a second, 
Modern _ house- 
wifery, with its 
so-called im- 
provements, buys 
coffee roasted, fre- 
quently ground, 
and many people 
are sufficiently careless to keep it in an open 
receptacle. Green coffee improves in flavor 
as it grows older; it ripens, as it were, in the 
mat. In roasting it swells athird in bulk, 
becomes porous, and, like butter and milk, 
is most easily contaminated by the odors and 
flavors surrounding it. Where help is not 
abundant and a great deal of work must be 
done by one or two persons I should advise 
buying roasted coffee that has been closed in 
firm packages or cans. If one must buy it 
loose put it at once in a glass or tin recep- 
tacle. Grind the coffee only as it is needed, 
and grind only enough for one brewing. 
Coffee left over in the coffee-grinder will 
lose its aroma and flavor in a few 
hours. 


Good Coffee is Harmless 


HE South American coffees have not 

the rich flavor of the old Arabian 
coffees, for the soil and climate are not 
thesame. Coffee is not held in bond, as 
it used to be; consequently we must take 
greater pains in the making. The best 
Arabian berries, so say the coffee-plant- 
ers, lose nearly all the characteristics for 
which they were originally known, after 
a three years’ growing in South America. 
But with these differences: if one buys 
the best coffee and makes an infusion 
it is palatable, and the effect on most 
persons is rather advantageous. You 
may, however, buy the very best berries the 
market affords, and if they are carelessly kept 
and over-cooked the decoction will be perni- 
cious and quickly upset the strongest diges- 
tion, Prejudice, the result of unscientific 
cooking, and the palate habit meet one at 
every turn. A person likes a certain article 
of food and eats it simply to please his 
palate, because he has not yet passed be- 
yond the palate or experimental stage of 
existence, 

In this generation let us teach our children 
at the beginning to select foods to build the 
body. This does not mean foods unpalatable 
or unsightly; in fact, these two qualifications 
are absolutely necessary. Teach them to 
know the natural flavors of foods and you 
will soon find that highly seasoned unnatural 
foods will be cast aside. 

Experience demonstrates that well-made 
coffee makes close friends; bad coffee loses 
the friends it once possessed. Good coffee is 
more easily made than bad; for this reason I 


cannot understand why one finds so much bad 
coffee, 











COMPLETE CHOCOLATE SET 


MRS. RORER’S 


METHOD LESSONS 


By Mrs. 8. T. Rorer 


Tenth Lesson: Beverages 










of the best cups of coffee I ever 
tasted was made by pouring boil- 
ing water over coffee-grounds 
held in a horsehair bag inside 
of a pitcher. The objection to 
a bag is the difficulty with which 
itiskept clean. Horsehair bags 
are easily kept clean. 

Allow a rounding tablespoon- 
ful of ground coffee to each half- 
pint of water. 





Select and Roast the Berries Carefully 

HE first important point is the proper selec- 

tion of the berries. They must be care- 
fully roasted: not too dark, nor must they be 
a light yellow, but a medium chestnut brown. 
A dry roast is always to be preferred, and 
when cool the coffee must be closed in a tight 
receptacle. Grind it medium fine; coarse 
coffee is extravagant; powdered coffee can 
only be used in the bag percolating pots. 
With the glass-top French pots a medium 
fine coffee gives the best results. ‘‘ Mocha 
and Java,” two-thirds of the latter and one- 
third of the Mocha, is an agreeable combina- 
tion which suits most people. Mocha is a 
strong coffee; Java, mild. The two blended 





AN AFTER-DINNER COFFEE SET 


make a_ pleasant 


mixture. A good 
Rio mixed with 


Java is pleasant; 
or the three make 
a good blend. 
Patented coffee- 
pots are humerous 
in this country, 
but nine families 
out of ten put their 
coffee in an ordi- 
nary tin stewpan 
a pan with a 
handle at one side 


and a spout at the 
other, called at 
the average 
house-furnishing 
stores a“’ 
pot’? —and pour 
over it water, hot, 
boiling, or dead 
boiled, and _ boil 
the mixture until 
they are ready to 
use it! 

A French 
coffee-pot is a 
utensil having 


coffee 





GROUP OF COFFEE-POTS 


two compartments: one for holding the 
ground coffee, the other underneath, to receive 
the infusion as it filters through. Eighty or 
ninety of these pots are on exhibition at the 
Patent Office in Washington. Most of them 
are good, Any device allowing the grounds 
to remain in the water is objectionable; the 
percolator should stand at the top of the pot, 
not down in the water. 


To Make Good Coffee 

1 hae in importance is the water, which 

should be soft and taken as soon as it 
boils. The tea-kettle should be washed and 
rinsed every day, the same as any other cook- 
ing utensil. Inthe morning it should be filled 
with fresh cold water, brought quickly to the 
boiling point and taken at the first boil. 
Scald the coffee-pot. While it is hot put in 
the coffee, pour over the water and use at once. 
The standing of the coffee-grounds for a few 
moments, where the fixed oil will drip into 
the infusion, spoils the flavor and makes the 
coffee obnoxious. A_ cotton, horsehair or 
linen bag may be used very well; in fact, one 








A CHINESE TEA SET 


Café au lait—breakfast coffee 
—is made by filling the cup half 
full of scalded milk, then pouring in good, 
strong, percolated coffee. 

Black coffee is strong, clear coffee, served 
in small cups at the close of a dinner or 
luncheon. Serve sugar with it. 

Clear coffee is no doubt less injurious than 
coffee with sugar and cream; or, use coffee 
with one or the other, not both. Scalded, not 
boiled, milk is less injurious than 
quantities of cream. 


The Best Way to Make Tea 


EA, another common beverage, is usually 
as badly treated as coffee. Under no cir- 
cumstances should the teapot be placed over 
the fire. A china, granite or earthen pot is 
always to be preferred. The water should 
be taken at the first boil and the pot scalded 
before the tea-leaves are added. Allowa 
level teaspoonful of good tea to each pint 
of freshly boiled water. 

An English tea-cozy, Chinese tea-basket, 
or a tea-hood, which can be made at home, 
will be found convenient for tea-making. 
Any contrivance that will keep the heat in 
the pot while the tea is ‘‘ steeping ’’ is help- 
ful. The infusion will always be heavier 
at the bottom of the pot, which makes it 
necessary to stir the tea before pouring, or 
one cup will be weak and the next strong. 

Among the best green teas an Oolong 
of good quality is to be preferred. The 
American-grown teas are black, as a rule, 
although there has been some green tea 
grown inthiscountry. Ourclimate is not so 
mild and uniform as that of many of the tea 
countries; hence the American tea is strong. 

To get good results use half the usual quantity. 

Soiled tea is injurious, perhaps more so than 
boiled coffee, as it is rich in tannin —a severe 
astringent. We hear less of the injurious 
qualities of tea because a much smaller 
quantity is used here. It is said of Americans 
that they are coffee and chocolate drinkers, 
not tea drinkers. 


Cocoa and Chocolate are Nourishing 

* THE last few years there has been an 
increase in the consumption of chocolate 
and and chocolate contain 
nourishment, a portion of which is in the torm 
of starch, which makes boiling necessary. If 
milk is added to 
chocolate or 
cocoa the boiling 
renders it indi- 
gestible and 
makes the choco- 
late less desir- 
able. Both 
chocolate and 
cocoa should be 
boiled in water; 
the milk simply 
scalded and 
added at the last. 
Cocoa contains 
less fatty matter 


cocoa, Cocoa 


than chocolate. 
Good cocoa 
should be red- 


dish brown, very fine, and free from fat. 
Cocoa, when boiled in water, with milk 
added and whipped cream over the sur- 
face, is more digestible than chocolate, 
although chocolate would be still more 
digestible if it were made with water 
(with the exception of very little milk) 
and used without cream, 


To Make Cocoa and Chocolate 
CUP of chocolate, with a piece of 
whole wheat bread, buttered, is quite 
sufficient for breakfast for the ordinary 
school child; in fact, in the early days 
of both cocoa and chocolate they were 
advertised as complete foods. 

To make moisten four level tea- 
spoonfuls of cocoa with about four table- 
spoonfuls of hot water. Add half a pint of 
boiling water, bring to the boiling point, add 
two level tablespoonfuls of sugar and half a 
cupful of good milk. Stir constantly until 
the mixture is steaming hot; then take from 
the fire, and, if you like, add a few drops of 
vanilla. Serve at once with whipped cream. 

For a pot of chocolate put four ounces of 
chocolate in a double boiler and allow it to 
melt; then add a quart of boiling water, and 
stir constantly until the waier surrounding 
boils for five minutes. Add a quart of milk, 
and beat or whip with an egg-beater or choc- 
olate mill. When scalding hot take from 
the fire and serve plain or with whipped 
cream. A drop or two of cinnamon, a drop 
of essence of clove, or half a teaspoonful of 
vanilla may be added if a flavor is desired. 


a 


NOTE Mrs. Rorer’s next lesson 
Journal) will be on the subject of 


“ Fine Pastry, Patés, etc.” 


cocoa, 


(in the November 


large | 
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ACQUAINTED 


with the Wooltex way of 


being well dressed in the 
latest mode. No fussing with 
modistes, no excessive charges 
to regret, but better materials, 
better workmanship, better style, 
at a fraction of the cost. 
Wooltex materials are known all 





over the country to be pure wool — 

not the so-called ‘commercially pure’ 

wool. Each garment is protected by 
this mark — 


Fashion Faultless 


Styles for fall and winter 1903 surpass 
the best efforts and have no serious 
competitors in ready-to-wear gar- 
ments. 
Look especially at Wooltex coats 
for children. They are made righ/, 
of Wooltex materials. Send for 
illustrated folder of styles or 
examine the garments at 
your dealer’s. 
H. BLACK & Co., 
Dept. A, 
Cleveland and 
New York, 





This Stick Pin Holder 
Free, until November J, 
1903, to every Embroid- 


FRE 


erer ordering our New Embroidery Book 


Book is our latest “‘EMBROIDERY LESSONS with 
COLORED STUDIES for 1904” just off the press. Ex- 
cels all former books on 

the subject. 10 cents 
pays for book 
and postage. 
STAMPED 
STICK PIN 
HOLDER 
given 

FREE to 

get your 

order in 

before 

holiday 

rush. 

You are 

sure to 

order 

this book 

sooner or 

later. Con- 
tains over 

100 pages with 
beautiful illus- 
trations of the new- 
est Centerpieces, 


Today Doilies, Waists, “ Waist 


Sets, Table Covers, Sofa Cushions, etc. 
Some Special Features Are: 
% 

New Full-Page Colored Plates not to be found in any 
other book; Waists, Waist Sets and Collars for Em- 
broidery; Brown and White Table Covers, Centerpieces 
and Doilies; Exceedingly Stylish and Popular Grape 
Designs; Mountmellick Embroidery Work; Huckaback 
Designs for Embroidery; Splendid Large Assortment 
of Sofa Cushions. 

Send 10c. for “1904 BooK."’ Be sure and ask for the 

FREE STICK PIN HOLDER in your letter. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO, 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn, 








Ask dealer for it. 

Is Guaranteed to go twice as far as 
paste or liquid polishes. K-RAY gives a 
quick, brilliant lustre and does not burn off. 
ent stamp will bring a sample from 
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\ Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts.,78 Hudson St., New York city ) 











| their family at which I might expect to be a 
guest. 


| that flatters her vanity, but does not 




















but inquirers must give 


The Girl Who is Engaged 


Y MORNING mail to-day con- 
tained two charming letters. 
Olive wrote announcing her 
engagement to a certain John 
who has long been in love with 
her, and Blanche’s mother sent 


word that there would soon be a wedding in 


These girls, one a violinist, the other 
a teacher, are about to resign a career in the 
open world for a simple domestic life at 
home. I think they are choosing wisely. 
A promise to marry is a sacred thing. 
A girl should be sure before she makes 
it that she loves her future husband 
enough to share his ups and downs 
and his day of small things, sure that 
she is not saying yes to an homage 


touch her heart. 

Before her engagement a girl is at 
liberty to receive attentions from the 
various men she meets in society. After 
an engagement has taken place a girl owes 
it to her fiancé to give him her company before 
the world, and it is not quite fair to him for her 
to be seen very often with others. 

An engaged girl is a sort of princess in her own 
right, with a pretty aureole of distinction around 
her head. ‘The ring on her finger, diamond, pearl 
or modest turquoise, is a real badge of promotion. 
Hereafter, Blanche and Olive and all the other girls 
who have decided on simple home life and duty at 


| the call of love will step happily onward toward the 
| coronation day of marriage. 


OTHING but true love justifies a young woman 

in becoming a wife. No considerations of con- 
venience, of a man’s wealth or probable future 
eminence should enter as factors in a matter so 
important. If possible, a girl should become 
engaged with the full consent of her parents. When 
parents object to the point of prohibition, it is prob- 


able that they have good reasons for their opposi- 


tion, and a daughter in such circumstances should 
wait, if needful, several 
against her parents’ will. 

Character is more to be considered in choosing a 
companion for life than any accident of wealth or 
poverty. Asarulea man should have an assured 
income before he asks a girl to engage herself to 
him, That it may happen to bea very small income 
is of no great consequence, for people who are will- 
ing to live simply and plainly, and whose delight 
it is to save for a new home, will manage comfort- 
ably on little money. The thing is done every day. 
I was proud of a girl friend, the daughter of a rich 
father, who, recently marrying a poor man, declined 
the allowance her father offered her. ‘* No,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I intend to live on what Herbert can afford 
to give me.’’ In years to come she will not be sorry 
for having made and kept to this resolve. 

Young people when engaged should not be so 
absorbed in one another that they completely ignore 
the rest of the world. To behave sothat the family 
feel inclined to fly at your approach, to fidget and 
fume if your father and mother, or sister, linger in 
the room to converse, or in any way to act as if 
your friends are de trop, is very bad form. 


years before marrying 


O NOT forget that you are the daughter of your 
own house. Father and mother loved you for 
years before you so much as knew of your lover’s 
existence. If it is a little hard for them to give 
you up make it easier by letting them see that the 
new love has not crowded out the old. 

New kindred will call on you soon, among them 
your fiancé’s people, his parents, old friends, and 
the cousins of his clan. Receive them most gra- 
ciously; if you are brusque or cold you will give 
them an unfair impression of the girl of his choice. 

In your manner to the happy fellow himself, while 
perfectly sincere, affectionate and enthusiastic, do 
not be too expansive; above all things don’t be 
obsequious. On the other hand, as you value his 
love and your own peace, don’t nag. When you are 
married it will not be for your husband’s good. or 
your own that you are too subservient. 
must never efface herself. 
and disposed to be critical. Preserve a golden mean 
of amiability. Just now it is your privilege to 
accept every sort of little tributary service love can 
offer. Do not fly to open doors, or hurry to pick up 
the letter you dropped, or rush to set a chair for 
Jack. Allow him the great pleasure of waiting 
upon you. In conversation and in writing, and in 
your whole intercourse, in fact, do nothing and 
say nothing that you may regret should by any 
unfortunate chance your engagement be broken. 


A woman 
Nor must she be petty 


NE last word. Youwill be sy preparing your 
stock of dainty household linen, and forecasting 
as you fill the beautiful chest with the exquisite 
napery the bright beginnings of your housewifery. 
Your trousseau need not be too elaborate. Too 
many gowns and wraps are encumbering and go out 
of fashion before they are worn out, and a girl needs 
only a moderate outfit of underclothing. As you 
will live quietly think of the laundress, and avoid 
flimsy ornamentation, and select garments which 
while elegant will be serviceable. In the weeks 
preceding your wedding, rest, exercise and in every 
possibie way raise the standard of your health. A 
girl should never be fagged out and tired half to 
death by the preparations for her marriage. 


MRS. SANGSTER’S HEART TO 
HEART TALKS WITH GIRLS 


Questions of interest to girls will be answered by Margaret E. Sangster, 
their names 
inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mall. 
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Answers to Girls’ Questions 


KATRINE. The duties of a housekeeper 
in a hotel have rarely anything to do with 
catering for the table, which belongs to another 
department. The housekeeper, who should be 
not a young girl, but a mature woman, super- 
vises the maids, sees that all rooms and halls 
are kept thoroughly clean, that rooms are at 
once put in order after guests leave, and takes 
charge of the linen —no light work. In large 
hotels she has an assistant in this latter work. 
The position of housekeeper in a hotel is a 

desirable one, and furnishes a home as well as 
a good salary. 


BELLA. On the whole, I would never 
use slang if I could find a good English 
word to express my meaning. Break 


by speaking slowly. Say ‘‘ Good- 
morning,’ not ‘*‘Good-mornin’,’’ etc. 
Meta. The risks involved in sell- 
ing out your little property and 
going to Europe to invest your small 
fortune in the cultivation of your voice 
are far too great. For one who suc- 
ceeds in this, dozens of girls fail. An 
accident at the very last may disappoint 
great expectations. I knew a girl who might 
have been a prima donna, but for a cold taken at 
sea on her way home from Paris after years of study. 
Nothing is so uncertain as a voice. Stay at home 
and do what you can on this side. 


LAURA. A good deal of misery is avoided by 
people who let others have the last word. A 
woman of ninety told me this when I was nineteen, 
and I pass it on to you. 


MELISSA. When in doubt, say ‘‘I thank you.’’ 
It is seldom wrong to acknowledge a courtesy; it 
is always right to be very gracious in expressing 
gratitude. 


MARGIE. If you prefer to use your pet name 
do so. At present fashion dictates the more stately 
usage, and even a wee tot of three or four is called 
by her full name and not by a diminutive. 


EveLyn. The use of too much energy and 
vehemence in conversation and of too much facial 
expression is unwise. If you are a spendthrift of 
emotion you will grow old too fast. 


ELoise. A good rule about an invitation which 
for any reason you fear may violate the conventions 
of society is to decline it politely. 


Lo.A. In many little ways a girl who lives ina 
small place may do good as she has opportunity. 
She may relieve a caretaker in a house where there 
is illness and no nurse is employed. She may stay 
with little children while their mother goes to 
church. She may help a tired neighbor with her 
mending. Let her look out for opportunities. 


GRETCHEN. Your letter is so sensible and 
womanly that I congratulate the family who have 
the good fortune to employ you. Certainly, asa 
factory operative or a saleswoman, you could not 
command the two hours daily for reading and 
sewing that you now have every afternoon, nor 
would you have so nice a room to yourself. I often 
wish that more of our clever young girls would come 
to the relief of housekeepers. But why regret that 
you cannot sit at the family table? You would 
have to rise to wait on the others, you would often 
be warm and perhaps tired after preparing a meal, 
and your own table is, I think, much more com- 
fortable and independent. 


EMILy. Ked hair is much admired by artists. 
I think it very beautiful myself. But the girl with 
red hair must study harmony in color. Some tints 
suit her better than others. 


Eva. A secret having been confided to your 
care, you say you kept it inviolate, yet your mother 
found it out from another source. When your 
mother taxed you with knowing the matter you 
neither denied nor affirmed, but declined to answer 
her. Now, somehow, the secret is common property 
in the town, and you fear the person originally 
concerned will] blame you for indiscretion. Frankly 
explain your innocence, and ever after firmly refuse 
to be the custodian of anybody’s secret. 


MARIE C. Your mother and the ladies of the 
family should be helped at the table before the 
young gentleman guest is served. 


CHARLOTTE. Your friend is too exacting. A 
jealous friend can never be depended upon for any 
pleasure in the relationships of life. If she does 
not reform cease to be intimate with her. 


Lynn. A young girl away from home must not 
linger about conversing with guests, nor encourage 
her callers to remain after the family have retired. 
If your mother is not with you this summer and 
you are in a boarding-house without a chaperon, 
remember that you are dependent on yourself, and 
do nothing that can cause criticism. 


Mary. As a rule, do not receive confidences, 
but when you have done so preserve secrets inviolate. 
A secret is common property after it has been whis- 
pered to two or three persons. 


MARIA. Take a good school history, if you 
wish to refresh your memory of dates and events. 
A school text-book presents facts in a concrete 
style, and is intended to give the bones, so to 
speak, of any subject; other reading will help you 
to clothe these bones later. If you do not care 
to follow this plan, here is another. For the 
Revolutionary War, read the Life of Washington; 
for the Civil War, the Memoirs of U. S. Grant and 
of Robert E. Lee; for the Spanish-American War, 
read ‘* The Rough Riders,’’ by President Roosevelt. 
Biography is very illuminating to history. 


yourself of dropping your final g’s | 





For its Full Flavor, 

é Delicious Quality 
and Absolute Purity 

Lowney’s Breakfast Cocoa 

received the highest award, 


Gold Medal 


At the Pan-American Exposition, 


No “treatment” with alkalies; no adulter- 
ation with flour, starch or ground cocoa 
shells; nothing but the nutritive and 
digestible products of the choicest 
Cocoa Beans. A Sample Can (3% lb.) 
sent on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 


_ The Walter M. Lowney Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


P.S.—We send free the 

Lowney Receipt Book, 

telling how to make 

. Chocolate 

| 4 Bon- 

4 y ; Bons 
at 

home. 








The beautiful tone of the 
Packard upright is amplified in 
the nobler proportions of the 
Packard grand. To critical 


Lovers of Music 


the perfect tonal qualities of 
this piano give absolute satis- 
faction, whether heard on 
concert stage or in the home. 


Illustrated catalogue and full infor- 
mation will be sent free on request. 


The Packard Company, 
P.O. Box A, “Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


A PRIZE DESIGN 


The proper and best use of your building funds is at stake ! 

We can save you Money! Write us for examples of our 

work in every State. A Lingle One of Mr. Keith’s designs 

has been erected over 700 times. 

DESIGN NO.839 AS . 

BUILTIN IA. COST 
#3500. ; 





















in planning saves a lot. Ss 


Our latest issues of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 


108 Studies of Sum.Ctgs.,$1.00 aoe Cay: 1600 to 3000, 61.08 
5 . 


68 ow $8 
116 ‘ $1200 to $1600, $1.00 31 Modern Churches, .. 2.00 


| %& A magazine devoted to Building, Decorating and 
_ KEITH 


Furnishing the //ome. 10 new designs monthly 
and photos of best examples in the U.S. $1.00 yr. News-stands. 


THE KEITH CO. (£s¢. '89), 545 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SILK 


65 Brick & Com’n Houses, 1.00 ** $2000 to $2500, 00 
20 Practicable Stables, . 50¢c 138 ‘‘ $2500to$3000, 1.00 
40 D’b’] Houses,Flats,@c.,1.00 139 ‘‘ $3000 to $4000, 1.00 
63 pater mare my 2 oe to 110 ‘* $4000 aad up’d, 1.00 





Any length. All colors. Direct from Looms. 
Factory price saves 15c. to 45c. a yard. Sam- 
ples mailed 10c., refunded with first order. 
Agents wanted in every town. 


Lenox Silk Works, 1131 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ROBABLY no _ subject is 
more congenial to my girl 
readers than ‘*‘ How to have 
good times ’’ —if I may judge 
from their letters. 

All young things are playful. 

A recent writer tells us that even youthful ants 

play games resembling ‘‘ tag’’ and “ puss-in- 

the-corner,’? and I have no doubt that some 
observer will yet discover that fleas play 


Charlemagne. One of the company pro- 
pounds a question, to which each of the 
others writes an answer upon a slip of paper, 
signs it with a pseudonym and throws it into 
a basket. These are withdrawn by the hostess, 
who reads them aloud, giving the pseudonyms. 
The cleverest or most pleasing answer is voted 
upon by secret ballot, and the incognito of the 
successful one alone is revealed. For instance, 
one may ask: ** What is love?’’ and the 
various answers may be: ‘* Heart disease,” 








SPOOL SILK 


FI ‘ h * **leap-frog,’’ since they are so admirably 
adapted for such acrobatic feats. ‘*Monomania,”’ “ The greatest thing in the Select your sewing materials with care. 
€1S er S There is an instinct that craves play world,’ ** A king among beggars and a | When you use silk you want good, strong 
4 | and pleasure in every healthy-minded beggar among kings.’’ ‘* Which is silk. For sixty-five years Corticelli Silk 


Yarns 


young being. 

Do not think that I am offering 
only trite copy-book morality, ‘* Be 
good and you will be happy’’ — 
which, though true in the main, is 


are made from selected not obvious — when I say that you 
wools, carefully spun, and | are only sure of good times if you 
h | f possess the innate capacity for creat- 

ave an even, loity, elastic ing them. The secret is in yourself. 
thread. Dyedina full line 


It lies in the facility for taking just the 
of beautiful shades which 


your favorite artist ?’’ “ Spring-time,”’ 
** Hope,’’ ** Imagination,’ ‘* Illu- 


has held the world’s record for superiority, 
having won Forty Highest Awards. There 


sion,” ‘*A Mirror.’ ‘* What is is no silk so smooth, no silk so long, and 
no silk so strong as ‘‘Corticelli.”’ 


luck?’’? ‘*Other people’s success,’’ 

“ The god of those who have none,”’ 

“A lay Providence,’’ ‘‘ Success with- 

out effort.’’ 

Points of view are characteristically 

revealed. ‘The one who receives the 

most votes may have a trifling prize, or 
be crowned with a wreath of laurel. 


elements that one finds and transmuting 
them into material forenjoyment. Girls often 


can always be matched. | care for pleasure, but are too indolent to make any N ENTERTAINING a party of young persons | 
A icl k ° | effort to secure it. Carry into your social life en- who are not well acquainted and perhaps diffi- | 
n article nitted or | thusiasm, interest, vitality. In a simple, hearty, eit there is need to draw them into sociability. <A 
crocheted of Fleisher’s good-natured way, welcome all that comes of amuse- good way to mingle the company quickly and break | 
‘ J ‘ | ment or entertainment. down barriers of stiffness is for the hostess to pro- 
Yarns will always hold its claim that a prize is offered to the one who can, in 
shape and yet be soft and ha ALMOST every life there is much unappropri- a given time, secure the greatest number of auto- 


‘ ‘ ated pleasure only awaiting one’s recognition. graphs. Cards with pencils attached are passed 
elastic. Every skein of the | Just as fortunes are made in these days out of the around, and at a signal each starts on the quest. 
genuine bears the trade- | refuse and by-produc ts hitherto regarded only as’ Fifteen minutes will give fifty guests time enough 

waste to be got rid of, so life is full of sources of — to carry out the idea and insure a merry scrimmage. 
mark ticket. interest and keen pleasure, thus far unknown or  ‘* The roof is an introduction,” says the proverb, so 
ignored, that you have only to open your eyes and none need hesitate to address a stranger, and with 


New Knitting and Crocheting Manual 





ak Es cael Sie Wns caeentnenanas your minds to see. the exchange of autographs each is made acquainted 
S. B. & B.W. Fleisher, Inc., Philadel. "3 Do you know the joy of having a hobby? The — with the other’s name. This makes a good begin- 
phia, Pa., on receipt of 5 tickets taken pursuit of knowledge in almost any field is rewarded ning or a merry ending for an informal reunion, Besides Corticelli Spool Silk we make 
from their yarns and 2 cts. for postage. 4 by a delight out of all proportion to the effort. Corticelli Filo Silk, Persian Floss, Corticelli 
I know a young girl who resolved to observe every- | N THIS ‘gay and golden weather ’’ of October, Mountmellick Silk, etc. In fact, if you want 
S.B.& B.W. FLEISHER, Jue. j thing she saw and heard in taking a country walk, nutting parties and walking clubs are popular. | silk for any purpose insist on having 


Department G, 4 noting them in a little book upon her return home: The girls, with short skirts, easy shoes, and hats 
Philadelphia, Pa. 4 the bird-notes, insect life, cloud effects, the count- that defy wind and weather, the men, in flannel 
} less varieties of plants and flowers on every foot of | shirts, soft hats, shoes and clothes that minister 
the wayside. It was the beginning of an interest best to comfort, are well equipped for enjoyment. ree ; 
in many directions that brought unfailing gratifica- The craze for the bicycle having subsided, the Corticelli Silk Mills, 25 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 
tion. Another took up for study and investigation pleasure to be derived from a serviceable pair ot 
the first half of the seventeenth century, reading the legs is beginning to be appreciated. Physicians 
contemporary history of the nations, the biogra- now agree, I believe, that walking is the best of all 
phies of its great statesmen, generals, authors, varieties of exercise. A picnic luncheon at the end 
musicians, and so on; looking up accounts of the of the route will be much relished, for everything 
social life, even to the fashions and furbelows. tastes good when eaten out-of-doors. 
Having taken copious notes she read them to a | 
group of girl friends over a cup of tea on a vine- UBSCRIPTION dances are usually the most en- 
screened piazza, with the result that a little society joyable entertainments. The responsibility and 
was formed to study about the succeeding ‘‘ fifty expenses being divided among so many there is a | 
years of Europe.” They met once a fortnight at  care-free spontaneity about them that is delightful. 
the houses of the members in turn, when each Convention requires that unmarried women shall not 
brought her contribution to be shared with the rest. give such entertainments, though a party of bach- 


**Corticelli.’’? Our finely illustrated Booklet 
on Winter Fashions is just out. Send a 
postal for it to-day. 







































elorsmay. They are usually given by matrons. A 
ET interested in something and learn all that room is engaged, and a committee arranges for the 
there is to know about it. Make friends of | music, supper, favors for the cotillon, not forgetting 
books. To know any one subject clearly adds to attendants in the dressing-rooms. The invitations 
, ‘ your personal value and to your own self-respect. are issued in the names of the patronesses, who 

Are now ready for delivery equipped ? : ‘ os . , ‘ | 
with the Edison battery It will contribute interest and make your conversa- stand in line to receive the guests upon their arrival 


? 
h Isn’t Heavy 
Weighs but 4 Pounds 
Only $2 Delivered 
It gives that 
chic finish and 














We have added to our line a special tion sparkle, and your pleasure will be increased and exert themselves to see that all shall have a | : dress to the bed 
be rig yo Sy one ag kenge when you find that you can interest others. To good time. | in daytime. Itisa 
Vv tdison batter Known a 1e P F F : ~ay r “Orr na. 
Edison Model. ne eee . be attractive invites ‘* good times.”’ | ' cylinder of corruga 

This vehicle is unique in design, There is such a thing as an attitude of apprecia- N OCTOBER the ideal dance is given in a barn, ; il = multi-ply paper, easy 

Hy : . . . ° | De > rT , 7 y sve 
and is a marvel of beauty and excel- tion toward life and what it offers —~an optimism and not the least part of the fun is the prepara- | J 0 Handle, wonder fully strong, never 
Selita tee cick nak that counts up the mercies gratefully. Copy the tion of the building for the gala occasion. The | | Wears out. oe with lace or other 

otor of high efficiency whic . 7 J ; ateriz atc . res 
willafford ample speed. Price $2250. cheerful philosophy of the now celebrated Mrs. horses are given neighborly accommodation, and material to match the spread. 

Weare also prepared to supply a Wiggs, who found abundant reason for thankfulness their stalls hung with greenery and fitted up with | ey a ees a Beuine tor wiitarnta 

aw j i}. j aator . ini e ° . . . . . . * as rer; our local dealer cannot supply you 
ee eee in remembering that she did not have a hair-lip! rugs and with seats having cushions of pine balsam write us, stating width of your bed, enclose express 
Glee eel mater and pe ae Fa If you create about yourself an atmosphere of covered with Turkeyred. Boughs of flaming maple | or money atees +“ $2; we will ship ¢ Acme “ 

’ ‘ > ae - : ini lati : eae 7 . | and pay charges to any express point on or east o 
with a 30 volt Edison battery. Price cheerfulness you go far toward making yourself leaves may line the walls above a dado of ripe | the Mississippi River. Money back if you want it. 
$1250. : popular and others will want you to share their wheat, the colors being repeated by many glowing | | our handsome book “Dainty Bedrooms” tells 
as ger ere a Loner two good times. Japanese lanterns, suspended among green branches all about it. Mailed free on request. 

SOC sw y cn = u j upp. m4 = MN 

upon application. from the ceiling. H. & D. PAPER CO., 821 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 
HEN pleasures come your way enjoy them Such a setting was furnished for an old-fashioned 








POPE MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Waverley Dept. Indianapolis,Ind.,U.8.A. 


with all your might. Do not Jet some other frolic not longago. Many light-hearted young folk if 
girl’s dress or popularity rob you of your good were made happier by the receipt of the following IT FITS THE 
times. Drop all criticism, and with frank, free, invitation, the paper being folded, sealed with wax, 
genial appreciation absorb and enjoy all that is and uninclosed: SPOT THAT HURTS 


_, 
offered. “An ye will come to an old-time partie, ye shall be ? . / 


You need not always wait for pleasure to come welcome on ye evening of ye tenth day of October in B A ILEY’S 


to you. It costs but little to have a few friends *© barn of Mistress at ye hour of eight o’ the 
Good Samaritan 


. : clock. All will please wear countrie gear — both lads 
drop in for afternoon tea or to spend an evening to — ay Jasses.” 

Trade Mark 

and Pat, 0 @ 


meet each other. Merry chat, some game or con- 
test and the spirit of true hospitality will make the "THE girls appeared in sunbonnets, dainty gingham 
A “‘ Doll’s Bottle’’ given 
with every mail order 
























occasion a pleasant one. In the afternoon, tea gowns and aprons; the boys in knee-breeches and 
and some toothsome sandwiches and cake are the  shirt-sleeves, wearing big hats wreathed with vine 
conventional and correct refreshments to be offered; leaves or trimmed with gay ribbon streamers that 
in the evening, cups of rich chocolate, or a fruit gave an artistic touch torusticity. <A fiddler played 
salad (according to the season), with cake, will for the dancing, calling out the figures for the 
leave nothing to be desired. ‘* Lancers”? in the old-time way. Square dances, 

If such meetings take place at several houses in ‘* Money Musk” and the “* Virginia Reel” alternated | 

















Soft as a pillow. Every 
inch of its surface relieves and 



















THE BANE OF STOVE ILLS succession, each hostess having different games, and with games, among sich a ** spelling-bee,”” and | soothes. | Largest in heating 
; : : i fresk ts limited to two articles, a great contests in appl<-paring and corn-husking were | Gurencs aad commas powss. 
An ideal stove lining that is ready light refreshments limite ’ ; ; For Earache, Toothache of 
for immediate use. No waiting. Can deal of enjoyment may be had at little cost. novelties to the youth of the present generation. =| ¢ motes cloth or sponge te ts 
put into place ina fewminutes. As ; 75 , : , : hollow disk. 
€asytocutasapineboard. Outlastsall NE of the secrets of success in entertaining 1s HE supper _was substantial, including clam Unequaled for the Sick 
orner linings. Distributes heat evenly to have the same persons meet often. The : chowder, chicken potpie, apples, nuts, popcorn, at perf t foot-warmer v hen 
throughout the oven. Makes cook- hostesses of the famous ‘‘salons”’ of France recog- cider; concluding with frozen custard, which was 


gether. Every One Guaran- 
teed. All Dealers. Sent on 
receipt of price. Rubber Cat. 
Free. 
5-in.diam.(face size), $1.00 
8-in.diam.(1 quar t), 5 


ing a pleasure. Modern dealers sell it. 
If yours do not, send their names 
tous and wewill seethat you getit. 
We will also send you our special 
Premium offer for your trouble. 
ASBESTINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1222 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


nized that fact, and the same day of each week saw the ice cream of our grandmothers’ day. Dishes of 
the reunion of lrabitués who became interested, if mottoes and a nougat pyramid decorated the table, 
for no other reason than because they saw each set in the box stall, recalling to the chaperons the 
other so frequently. festivities of their childhood. Every face wore a 10-in.diam.(2 quarts), 1.50 
A coterie of friends in Paris met once a fortnight smile, and for sheer, unadulterated fun it was voted = 11-in.diam.(3 quarts), 1.75 
sett a 265 sec < inc C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston > 
for a season to play the old game of * Questions the success of a season that had included many ( poh het pote Png: bene ee 
and Answers,’ which dates from the time ot ~ good times.’ 

















Registered “ASBESTINE " Trade-Mark. 
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PURINA MILLER 


MADE 


TEN 
MILLION 


_§ 


* Ten million 
packages of 
No, 
I'm not joking; 


\ 


1@\4 2 
49 | 
ey 


ey 

sunshine! 

"27 

I have packed 

up ten million 

packages 

of sun- 

of health and 

cheerfulness. The grains 

take up the sunshine out in the fields and 

give it to you. There's chemistry and 

truth as well as poetry in that. The 

greatest chemist in the world can’t do it; 

it takes old nature. My part is to keep 

all the goodness in the grain and give it 

to you pure and fresh. 
mighty busy, too. 

**If you’re not cheerful don’t blame 
your disposition. Try a little sun- 
shine, inside and out.’’ 

You can procure over a dozen varieties 
of Ralston Purina ‘‘ sunshine "’ foods in 
checkerboard packages from your grocer. 


shine, 


It’s kept me 





How to get your favorite Magazine 
Free for one year: See coupons in 
every checkerboard package. 


Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 


“Where Purity is Paramount.” 
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Dainty salads and many new 
and appetizing relishes can be 
made in a few minutes with 


LITTLE’S NEW PROCESS 
NUT BUTTER 


Its delicious nutty taste stimulates the 
most jaded appetite, and gives zest to 
luncheons, dinners, etc. Anentirely new if 
article, different from anything else on “| 
the market. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this new dainty, we will 
send a box containing 4 full-sized jarsof BP 
Little's New Process Nut Buttertoyether ff 
with « Book of Recipes of Delicious New 
Relishes, express prepaid to your home 
address, upon receipt of your address | 
and $1, 00. 3 


Price 25 per jar at grocers 
TWIN CITY NUT FOOD CO. 


2837 Bryant Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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LINOLEUM 
Rugs, Table Linen, Etc. 


Can be selected at your own fireside, Ail our 
catalog, which shows a large assortment of 
patterns in their actual colors. The prices 
are far and away below those quoted by any 
merchant in any town or city in the United 
y States. We pay the freight 
Za7 on conditions as stated in catalog. 
It’s free 


THE RUSSELL CARPET CO. 
120 Market Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Write for catalog. 





BUY LACE CURTAINS DIRECT 


FROM MAKERS AND SAVE 
LARGE CATALOGUE FREE. 
200 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
N. Y. CURTAIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
396 Broadway, New York 

















SERVANT 


Household questions will be 


NUMBER of my corre 
spondents have wi.tten to 
me about the 


_ 


and 
disadvantages of the various 
i] kinds of floor covering, 
“ have concluded to 
them all together this month. 

i nnd that a great many women cling to 

carpeted floors, but I hope the time will come 
when all housekeepers will realize how much 
easier it is to keep clean the house with bare 
floors and rugs than the one where the all 
over carpets are the rule. It matters not 
whether the floor covering goes down 
in the form of rugs or whole carpet, 
suitability, durability, color, and the 
ease with which it can be kept clean 
must be considered when buying it. 
I think a general knowledge of the 
composition and cost of standard 
floor coverings will help my readers 
to make an intelligent selection. 


advantages 


so I 


answer 


What are Called Pile Carpets 
OME fabrics are so woven that some of 
the cross-threads are brought to the sur- 
face and held there in small loops. The threads 
standing up in this manner are called the pile. 
Velvet is an example of a fine, close pile 

Carpets and rugs having a thick, tufted face on a 
plain back of linen, cotton or jute 
pile carpets or rugs. ‘To this class belong Wilton, 
Axminster, moquette, Brussels, tapestry and all the 
grades of velvet carpets. 

The thicker and longer the pile is in either carpet 
or rug the better it will wear. The pile in the 
imported Wiltons and Axminsters is long and thick. 
These carpets cost from four dollars a yard up, but 


are classed as 


they wear well. All pile carpets, except when 
made to order, are twenty-seven inches wide. 
In carpets when the pile is cut, as is the case 


with all except Brussels, they catch and hold dust 
and lint and therefore are hard to sweep. 


Brussels, Wilton, Axminster, Etc. 

RUSSELS carpets are made with a linen back 

and worsted face. The worsted threads are 
interlaced in the linen back, and cover it. In weav- 
ing, wires are inserted between the warp threads in 
such a manner that upon their withdrawal they 
leave a row of worsted loops across the carpet. 

The greater the number of frames employed in 
the weaving the thicker the bed of worsted loops 
woven into the linen back, and, of course, the longer 
time the carpet will wear. The highest number of 
frames employed is five ; there are three and four 
framed body Brussels, and although sold much 
cheaper than the five-framed it is not economy to 
purchase them, The carpet known as tapestry and 
tapestry Brussels is a Brussels carpet made with 


one frame, giving a very thin covering of worsted 








» must lie perfectly smooth. 


loops. This kind of carpet never should be placed 
where hard wear is required. 

Wilton carpets are made in the same way as body 
Brussels, but before the wires are withdrawn the 
loops are cut, thus giving the carpet a soft, velvety 
appearance. When the loops of tapestry are cut 
the carpet takes the name of velvet or velvet 
tapestry. Such carpets are not economical. 

Axminster carpets are made with thick tufts of 
soft wool, woven on a cotton or jute back. The 
woolen yarn does not come through the back, as do 
the threads in Brussels carpets. 

Moquettes are made in practically the same man- 
ner as Axminsters. The materials are not so good. 


Ingrain Carpets, Mattings, Denim and Duck 

HE best quality of ingrain carpeting is made of 

all-wool yarn. In some of the cheap grades 
cotton is mixed with the wool. Ingrain isso woven 
as to give two thicknesses to the carpet. ‘* Three- 
ply”’ is an ingrain having three thicknesses. The 
best ‘‘two-ply’’ carpet costs about one dollar a 
yard and is one yard wide. Next to a five-framed 
body Brussels this is one of the most satisfactory 
carpetings for people of moderate means. Ingrain 
carpets always should have a thick padding or 
lining under them. Linings may be bought for ten 
cents a yard or less. The thicker the lining and 
the smoother the carpet is laid the longer time it 
will wear. Having a smooth surface, ingrain carpet 
is not difficult to sweep or keep clean. 

Straw mattings, when of good quality, make 
satisfactory floor coverings for rooms that are not 
subjected to hard wear. The cheap, loosely woven 
mattings are not worth buying. Either a Chinese 
or Japanese matting, closely woven, and costing 
about sixty cents a yard, will wear well. 


Linoleum, Oilcloth, Rag Carpets and Rugs 
FTER the hardwood floor there is nothing better 
than linoleum and oilcloth for kitchens, pan- 
tries and halls ; remember that these floor coverings 
Do not have them touch 
the walls when first laid, as they must have room to 
stretch. If after being laid foratime you find that 


| they bulge in places, have the edges trimmed. 


Oilcloth is made by applying several layers of 
coarse paint to burlap or coarse canvas, finishing 
with finer paint, then printing on the pattern, and 
finally varnishing. 

Linoleum is made with a mixture of powdered 


| cork, linseed oil, resin, and a pigment pressed on 





burlap between heated rollers. The patterns are 
painted on it, and it is then varnished. 


THE WOMAN WITH NO 


answered on this page, 
give their names and addresses. 
mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 
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but inquirers must 
Correspondents wishing replies by 








It can readily be seen that these cloths, 
finished as they are with paint and varnish, 
should not be washed with strong soaps or 
alkalies, and that a careful oiling now and 
then will surely be beneficial. 

For several years there has been a growing 
taste for the old-fashioned rag carpets. All 
over the to be found people who 
weave these carpets on hand looms. 
rag carpets and rugs may be at 
many domestic art stores, but if have 

the rags, and time to cut and sew them, 
one may have pretty and rugs 

and carpets at a cost of from thirty 
cents to a dollar a yard, 
supplies the warp. 
A yard-wide cotton carpet 
costs thirty cents a yard. 
costs sixty cents a yard. 


country are 
‘These 
bought 
one 


durable 
The weaver 


or rug 
Woolen 
It requires 
about two pounds of the material for 
a square yard of the carpeting. 
Old carpets may be made into most sat- 
isfactory rugs. The expense is greater 
than for rag-carpet weaving, but they wear 
very well. It takes four pounds of old in- 
grain or Brussels carpet to make one square 
yard of the rug. The cost is seventy-five cents a 
square yard. These rugs may be made any size. 


Comparative Cost of Some Carpets 
HE following table will help to a clear under- 
standing of the relative expense of covering a 
floor with some of the standard carpetings. 
For my estimate I have taken a room 13% x 15 


feet in size. Here is the number of yards of 
carpeting that will be required, together with the 
average prices : 

Number Cost Total 

of yards per yard cost 
Domestic Wilton, - 2 $2.75 $82.50 | 
Domestic Axminster, 30 1.75 52.50 
Five-framed vad B russels, 30 1.50 45.00 
Ingrain, . o « 23% 1.00 22.50 
Lining for ings ain, ° , 2.00 
China or Japanese matting, 22% .60 13.50 


Of course, the wearing quality of the different 
carpets must be taken into account. It must also 
be remembered that some kind of rugs will be 
required when mattings are used. 


Points on the Choice of Carpets 

N BUYING body Brussels carpets see that the 

rows of worsted are high and compact. Aseach 
frame carries one color, and there are only five frames 
used, there will be only five colors in the best quality 
of body Brussels. There may be more colors ina 
tapestry, as the colors are printed on the warp. 

The worsted threads come through the linen backs 
in Wilton and Brussels carpets. The woolen threads 
do not come through the backs of Axminsters or 
moquettes. The thicker and smoother the face of 
any of the pile carpets the better they will wear. 

In ingrain carpets select a smooth, closely woven 
fabric. The same advice applies to mattings. 
Choose small designs or patterns, and quiet and 
medium light colors. In linoleums and oilcloths 
have as few joinings as possible. These carpets 
may be purchased in different widths. 


The Most Desirable Floor Finish 
NE of my correspondents asks: ‘‘ If you were 
building a new house, and did not expect to 
have a servant, what would be your first, second and 
third choice as to floors, and the reasons for such 
choice ?’?’ 

In answer to this I would say that my experience 
has been that varnished floors are the most easily 
cared for ; therefore, if I myself had all the work 
to do I should choose this finish. Only a clear oil 
varnish should be used. 

If the floors require color have the colors mixed 
with oil and turpentine and rubbed into the boards. 
After two or three days have the boards rubbed clean 
with old cloths. Give them at least three coats of 
the best clear oil varnish. The care of such a floor 
would be to wipe up the dust witha yacht mop, and 
occasionally with a damp cloth. 

Painted floors would require about the same care. 
But a painted floor would not be so handsome, 
nor would it keep in order so long, because as the 
paint wore off it would show the spots. There 
being no color in the varnish it would not be notice- 
able, except in the absence of the gloss where it had 
worn off here and there. 


Waxed Floors are Easily Cleaned 

- MY own house I had two waxed floors which 

were a source of joy. Under my own supervision 
they were cleaned and polished by an unskilled 
workman once er twice a year. The maid never 
complained of the care. Indeed, it was the general 
verdict that they were not hard to keep clean. 
There is no other floor so beautiful as the well-waxed 
one. Next to the waxed comes the oiled floor. But 
if these two floors are not properly cared for they are 
both troublesome and unsightly. 

Varnished and waxed floors are stained by water or 
any other liquid that is spilled and allowed to dry on 
them. This is not so with painted or oiled floors. 
The spots may be removed from the varnished floor 
by rubbing with a cloth made damp with paraffine 
oil; but this treatment will not do for a floor which 
has a wax finish. 

No matter how the floors may be finished, some 
rugs will be required to protect them, where the 
hardest wear comes. 
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as restored and refurnished is now 
warmed by 
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Use z Gem 
Food Chopper 


which does the work better 
and with less labor. Chops 
meats, vegetables, fruits 
and all other foods with 
self-sharpening steel cut- 
ters. Needed in the 
kitchen every day. Sold 
at hardware and house- 
furnishing stores. 

Gem Chopper Cook Book, over 
200 recipes, free on request. 
SARGENT & Co. 

150 Leonard Street, New York 
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KARO DELICACIES 


By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG 


The intelligent housewife of to-day is not satisfied with simply 
furnishing three meals a day which will suit the taste of her family. 
She has begun to realize that upon her depends not only the comfort of 
her loved ones, but their physical and mental well being also. In the 
face of present development she cannot long deny her responsibilities. 
Some ancient philosopher once said that his comfort in this world and 
happiness in the next depended upon his cook—as his health depended 
upon food, — his morals upon his health, and his future state upon his 
morality. Extreme though this may seem, there is certainly a very 
striking truth in it. None of us can deny that wholesome, nourishing 
food is a large factor in our lives, and he was clever indeed who once 
gave this recipe for producing optimism: 

‘¢Given one healthy man a good appetite and a well-cooked meal 
and the result will be an optimist.’’ 

There are several things to be considered in supplying the phys- 
ical needs of the man of to-day. First of all, perhaps, the food must 
be attractive in appearance, for we eat almost as much with our eyes 
as mouths, and if things look good they are much more apt to taste 
good. Tnen there must be no disappointment when the food reaches 
the palate. It is not enough, however, for food to look inviting 
and be palatable. It may be both and still fall far short of its pur- 
pose. It must de good for us and here is where our modern housewife 
has much to learn. She has been inclined to cling to old methods, 


ARO CARAMELS. Melt one tablespoon of 

butter in a granite sauce-pan and add one- 
third of a cup of granulated sugar, two-thirds of a 
cup of Karo Corn Syrup, two squares of baker’s 
chocolate cut into bits, and three tablespoons of 
cream. Boil until it will harden in cold water, re- 
move from fire and add a little salt and a few drops 
of vanilla. Beat until partly cooled, pour into a 
small tin and mark into squares as it hardens. 


AISIN BROWN BREAD. This recipe makes 

one small loaf. It is good either hot or cold 
and may be resteamed when several days old, or 
cut into slices and sauted in butter as a breakfast 
accompaniment to ham or bacon. If a dark-colored 
bread be preferred, a little liquid caramel or kitchen 
bouquet may be added to advantage. 

Sift together a cup and a half of graham flour 
(measured after sifting out the bran) half a tea- 
spoon each of salt and soda, and add haif a cup 
of seeded raisins. Mix to a soft batter with a 
scant cup of sour milk, a third of a cup of Karo 
Corn Syrup, and one beaten egg. Pour into 
a well-greased mold and steam one and one-half 
hours. 


WEET POTATOES—Southern Style. Peel 
the potatoes, cut into quarters, lengthwise or 
in thick slices, and place in a baking dish, almost 
covering them with boiling water. When the 
potatoes are not quite done, most of the water may 
be poured off and for a two-quart dish, add half a 
cup of Karo Corn Syrup and a third of a cup of 
butter. Cover again and cook slowly half an hour. 
Then remove the cover, stir well, adding a little 
water if syrup seems too thick, sprinkle with a 
very little nutmeg and cook uncovered long enough 
for potatoes to brown slightly and a rich caramel 
to be formed. 

Another and simpler method is to boil the pota- 
toes whole, remove the skins and while still warm 
dip each potato quickly into the hot syrup to which 
has been added a little butter. Place in a well- 
greased pan and brown in a hot oven. 


RUIT COOKIES. Cream two-thirds of a cup 

of butter and beat into this half a cup each 
of sugar and Karo Corn Syrup. Sift together 
two cups of flour, a scant teaspoon each of soda 
and cinnamon, half a teaspoon each of salt and 
nutmeg. To the sifted flour add half a cup of 
chopped pecans and the same amount of figs or 
dates cut into bits, and add this to the creamed mix- 
ture, with two well-beaten eggs. Shape into small 
cakes with the pastry bag or drop on tins by tea- 
spoonfuls, placing far enough apart for spreading. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 


| geese BALLS. Almost any soft fruit may be 
used in these, but it must be quite ripe, the best 
results being obtained from peaches or bananas. 

Beat two yolks of eggs until thick and light 


colored, and then add gradually three-fourths of a little salt. Just before frying fold in lightly the 
cup of sliced fruit, beating continually until all is stiff whites of the eggs and drop by spoonfuls in 
blended. Add to this a tablespoon each of olive deep fat. Dredge with powdered sugar and serve 
oil (or melted butter) and Karo Corn Syrup, a immediately, either plain or with Karo Corn Syrup 
third of a cup of milk and a cup and a half of flour which, with a stick of cinnamon, has been heated 
sifted with two teaspoons of baking powder and a ten minutes. 


To persons who lead normal lives, the use of a stimulant as an aid to exertion 
is wholly unnecessary, but in many lives there come occasions when work must 
be done under high pressure and something is required to sustain the system 
temporarily. A stimulant which has none of the bad after effects of alcohol is one 
advised by an experienced physician, and consists of black coffee sweetened with 
Karo Corn Syrup. This is more quickly assimilated than when sugar is used, 
will not cause fermentation and will prove useful under extreme mental or physical 
strain. Not the least among the advantages of this syrup is the form in which 
it is put upon the market. In tightly covered cans of three sizes it may be 
purchased in quantities to suit the individual; perfectly pure and clean and without 
any exposure to the air or impurities of the grocery shop. This to the cleanly 
housewife is a great boon, to the fastidious epicure a real necessity, and to the 
hospital store-room of vital importance. 





Golden 


Essence of Corn 


Karo Corn Syrup, a new delicious, wholesome syrup 
made from corn. A syrup with a new flavor that is 
finding great favor with particular tastes. A table de- 

light, appreciated morning, noon or night—an appe- 
tizer that makes you eat. A fine food for feeble folks. 


CORN SYRUP 


The Great Spread for Daily Bread 


Children love it and thrive upon its wholesome, 
nutritious goodness. Sold in friction-top tins —a 
guaranty of cleanliness, 


Three sizes, to cents, 
25 cents and 50 cents. 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 








forgetting that new ones must be applied to new conditions of living; 
that the salt pork and suet pudding of Colonial times is not the food 
for to-day. 

We look to meat, eggs, milk and wheat for muscle; butter and 
vegetable oils for fat and sugar, and starch for bodily fuel and force. 
This last class of foods and the real value of sugar as food is too little 
understood and appreciated, though much advancement has been 
made in recent years. We hardly realize that it is so short a time 
since sugar was within the reach of the average purse and that the 
progress in its preparation has been so great. It is a far cry indeed 
from the sorghum of ante-bellum days to so highly refined an article 
as Karo Corn Syrup, clear as crystal, sweet without the cloying 
sweetness of other syrups, a pure and ideal product for kitchen or 
table use. 

The basis of this syrup, as its name indicates, is corn, a grain 
which is typical of perfection in America. From no other vegetable 
product can so much energy be supplied, and energy is our national 
characteristic. Strength of muscle we may get from many kinds of 
food, but the kind that endures, the kind that resists disease and the 
kind that supplies the nervous system is what we obtain from that 
king of plants, Corn, Karo Corn Syrup is a new food product of wide 
usefulness. The recipes following show a few of the many ways in 
which it may be used to better advantage than any other syrup. 


TEAMED NUT PUDDINGS. Cream together 
one-fourth of a cup of butter and one-third of 
a cup of Karo Corn Syrup. Sift together one cup 
of flour and one teaspoon of cinnamon, two of bak- 
ing powder, half a teaspoon each of salt and cloves, 
and add to first mixture alternately with one-third 
of a cup of water. To this batter add a third of a 
cup of finely chopped nuts and a beaten egg. Pour 
into six small cups or use timbale molds. Cover 
with buttered paper and steam half an hour. These 
puddings may be placed in a shallow pan of water, 
coverec. as directed and cooked in the oven, if 
more convenient; also saving fuel when roasting. 
Serve with a hot jiquid sauce. 


PRICOT ROLL. Wash one-half pound of dried 
apricots in lukewarm water, then drain, cover 
with water and let it stand at least twelve hours. 
When softened and swelled, place over the fire in 
the same water and cook slowly until quite tender. 
Remove the fruit and let the water boil down to 
one cupful, then add half a cup of Karo Corn 
Syrup and cook a few minutes longer. Cut the 
fruit into bits or rub through a coarse sieve and 
set aside while preparing the crust. 

Sift two cups of flour with four teaspoons of 
baking powder and a little salt. Rub into this 
one-third of a cup of butter and add about three- 
fourths of a cup of milk, to make a soft biscuit 
dough. Roll into an oblong sheet and spread with 
a cupful of the prepared apricots, moistened with 
a little of the syrup. Roll up gently and place ina 
well-buttered baking pan and bake in a moderately 
hot oven, basting the top several times with the 
fruit syrup to give a fine crust. Remove carefully 
to a warm platter and serve with a hard sauce. 

This sauce is made by creaming one-third of a 
cup of butter with one cupful of powdered sugar 
and beating into it half a cup of apricot pulp. 
Heap this lightly on a glass dish or shape with 
pastry bag and star tube. Chill well before 
serving. 


At all grocers. HITE CORN PUFFS. Scald three-fourths 


of acup of soft corn meal witha scant cup of 
boiling milk, and add a tablespoon each of butter 
and Karo Corn Syrup. Let this cool and stir in 
one teaspoon of baking powder and a little salt. 
Have gem irons hot and well greased, and two 
stiff whites of eggs to batter and bake in a mod- 
erately hot oven. Served hot with Karo Corn 
Syrup these are fine. 


REOLE BUTTERMILK BREAD. Warm one 

pint of buttermilkand add a scant teaspoon each 
of soda and salt, two tablespoons of melted short- 
ening and a quarter of a cup of Karo Corn Syrup. 
Pour this into a bowl of sifted flour, add a cake of 
compressed yeast softened with a little lukewarm 
water, beat very thoroughly and then work in flour 
enough to make a firm dough which may be 


NDIVIDUAL CUSTARD. Beat one egg just kneaded on the board. Place in a clean buttered 
enough to thoroughly blend the yolk and white, bowl, cover closely and let it raise. When doubled 
add a little salt, one tablespoon of Karo Corn in bulk and elastic to the touch, turn out from the 
Syrup and a half-cup of milk. Flavor, and steam bow! and mold into two loaves. Raise again and 
or bake in a well-buttered cup until firm in the bake fifty minutes. This may also be used for 
center. rolis, adding more shortening. 


The dyspeptic who must avoid sweet dishes will find that if Karo Corn Syrup 
be substituted for sugar the digestion will be complete, and as an aid in invalid 
cookery it is invaluable. Diet in convalescence is of much greater importance than 
medicine, and the honest physician will frankly acknowledge that after the crisis 
in illness has been passed, more depends upon the nurse than the doctor. Food 
must be nourishing and yet delicate, given often and in small amounts, varied 
in form and readily utilized in the system. When an acid condition of the 
stomach exists Karo Corn Syrup is preferable to sugar in sweet dishes. The 
recipes given are merely suggestive, but may prove helpful in evolving other 
palatable dishes. 

Mrs. Helen Armstrong is now writing a book of original recipes for Karo Corn 
Syrup. A copy of this book will be sent, when issued, free to all who send an 
application to CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY, Chicago. 
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CHEESE 
PUFFS 


WITH 


Green Salads 


Corn Starch Talk 
By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 


In many receipts Kingsford’s Oswego 
Corn Starch may be substituted for flour, 
by using half the quantity, and a more 
delicate dish is the result. This Corn 
Starch may be relied upon for uniformity, 
and will always suit the most critical taste. 
A fair trial will convince the most skeptical 
that Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch is a 
valuable and economical article of food, 
while the simplicity with which it may be 
prepared appeals alike to the unskilled cook 
and the experienced chef. 

With a little thought given to the sub- 
ject quite a variety of salads may be served 
from day to day. Wafers are sometimes 
served with these salads, but a more accept- 
able accompaniment is suggested below. 
These puffs are easy to make, and are more 
delicate than most, owing to the substitution 
of Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch for a 
part of the flour. 


CHEESE PUFFS. 


Place half a cup of water and one-fourth 
cup of butter in a granite sauce pan over the 
fire, and when this is boiling add two 
rounding tablespoons of flour and one of 
Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch, which 
have been sifted together. Beat thoroughly 
while cooking for several minutes, remove 
from the fire and stir in half a cup of fresh 
grated cheese. Season with salt and paprika, 
and beat in two eggs, singly. Press the 
mixture through pastry bag on a well- 
greased baking sheet, making balls less than 
two inches across. Bake in very moderate 
oven about twenty-five minutes, until light 
and firm. These may be served warm or 
split open when cold and filled with whipped 
cream to which has been added salt, pepper 
and a little Parmesan cheese. 

(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Nothing Under the Sun 


will clean and polish Silver 
in every form and finish 
like Electro-Silicon (pow- 
der), It’s our delight to 
prove its merits, free of all 
cost. - Simply send address 
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TALKS 





HE time given for cooking 
vegetables in the follow- 
ing table is usually correct, 
but a change of conditions 
would increase or dimin- 
ish it. Forexample, old car- 

rots, those in which the woody fibre is more 
thoroughly developed, require longer cooking 
than young carrots. This is also true of 
parsnips or any of the roots used as vegeta- 
bles. The time given for roasting, baking 
and broiling of meats also is changeable. 
The time for boiling is correct, as_boil- 
ing water is, under ordinary pressure, 
212° Fahrenheit. But the heat of 
the oven changes, and as few people 
use oven thermometers it is impos 
sible to get correct figures for roast- 
ing or baking. 

Green vegetables are not only 
affected by the soil in which they are 
grown, but they are also affected by 
the length of time they are kept after 
the gathering. Wilted or withered vege- 
tables, especially those rich in water, re- 
quire a much longer time than those which are 
freshand crisp. The time is gradually increased 
as the air pressure is lessened; for instance, if the 
boiling point of water is 190° Fahrenheit, keep the 
water boiling and increase the time about fifteen 
minutes. Old peas, beans and lentils are most 
difficult to cook at low temperature, and while salt 
slightly increases the density of the water, raising 
the boiling point, it hardens the water and toughens 
the beans. For this reason few persons have good 
tender baked beans who live at an elevation of four or 
five thousand feet. Beans especially are dense and 
difficult of digestion unless carefully boiled before 
baking. ‘To have them tender they must be baked 
in a covered bean-jar for at least six hours at a 
temperature of 180° Fahrenheit. 


Cook Green Vegetables in Salted Water 


Asparagus, boiled, . . . 45 minutes 
jeans, shelled green, . 45 minutes 
String beans, fresh, . . : . 45 minutes 
Lima beans, young and fresh, 30 minutes 
Brussels sprouts, . 30 minutes 
Cabbage, whole head, a 2 hours 
Cabbage, half head, .. . 1 hour 
Cabbage, es Se ile eee . . 20 minutes 
Cauliflower, ; : . 30 minutes 
a eee P . 30 minutes 
Cucumbers, c ut into quarte i. 30 minutes 
Dandelions, . 30 minutes 
Green peppers, stewed, . 30 minutes 
a 5 6 tee ', . 45 minutes 
Onions, new, ‘medium size, 45 minutes 
Onions, Spanish, whole,. . . se e- 
| Onions, Spanish, sliced,. . . . .. . I hour 
Okra, ; ; . 1 hour 
Peas, new and fresh, : . 20 minutes 
Pumpkin, cut in inch cubes, . . 30 minutes 
Squash, pared and cut in two-inch ¢ ubes, 20 minutes 
Spinach, scald and cook . 10 minutes 
Vegetables in Unsalted Water 
ee a ey . 45 minutes 
Old beets, 4 hours 
Sweet corn, after it be “gis to boil, 5 minutes 
Jerusalem artichokes, whole, . . . . . 45 minutes 
Turnips, white, cut into dice, . 20 minutes 
Carrots, cut into dice, slowly, 1 hour 
Parsnips, cut into aeven, . 1 hour 
Potatoes, medium size, . 30 minutes 
Potatoes, cut in cubes, . , . 10 minutes 
Sweet potatoes, medium size, . 30 minutes 
Then dry or bake until soft. 
Rice, well mashed, ce bs 6s oe oe Cee 


engraved on the | 
piece you buy, as | 


Rice, dry, 


‘ 30 minutes 
Patna rice, washed and soaked fot ‘half 


an hour, 8 minutes 
Baked 
Potatoes, medium size, ....... . .20 minutes 
Sweet potatoes, about ........ . 50 minutes 
Stuffed peppers, ..... 1 hour 
Stuffed tomatoes, 1 hour 


To Cook Meats and Poultry 
All meats should be cooked in a very hot oven — 
400° Fahrenheit — until the outside is thoroughly 
seared; then cool the oven to about 260°. 


| Boiled mutton, to each pound, tempera- 





 } CPR rr area 
Roasted beef, large roast, each pound, . 
Roasted veal, each pound, 
Roasted pork, each pound, ..... . 20 minutes 
A tame duck, stuffed with potatoes, 1% hours 
Goose, two yearsold, stuffed with potatoes, 3 hours 
Oysters are cooked when the gills curl. 
Small game, woodcock, snipe, pheasant, 

baked ina very hotoven, ...... 30 minutes 
Partridges, split down the bac k, hot oven, 30 minutes 
Prairie chicken, hot oven, ...... . .40 minutes 
Haunch of venison, quick oven,. . . 2 hours 
Broiled steak, one inch thick, 8 minutes 
Broiled steak, two inches thick, . . . 20 minutes 
Bake an eight- pound turkey with stuffing, 3 hours 
Bake an eight-pound turkey without stuff- 


. 20 minutes 
. 15 minutes 
. 20 minutes 


2 hours 
2 hours 


ing 
Bake a four- pound chicken with stuffing, 


How Long it Takes to Digest Food 


HE time given is only approximate, so much 

depends upon the condition of the stomach, the 
way in which the food is cooked and the amount 
taken. The influence of cooking is of great import- 
ance; for instance, according to the latest investi- 
gations, three ounces and a half of beef disappears 
completely from the stomach in the following 
periods of time: 
Raw, 


: 2 hours 
Half- ‘boiled, 2% hours 
Well boiled, . .... 3 hours 
Very rare, roasted, 3 hours 
Well done, roasted, 4 hours 


Then a small amount of easily digested food 
frequently requires a longer time for digestion than 
a larger quantity of the same food. The bulk 
incites a lazy stomach to greater activity. 


MRS. RORER’S TABLE 


Time Required for Cooking and Digesting 


The 













By Mrs. §. T. Rorer 


Again, it must not be forgotten, in con- 
nection with these questions, that indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasies play a part in all 


these processes. 

It is generally supposed that mutton is more 
wholesome and more easily digested than beef; 
and still in my experiences I find a general 
liking for beef will enable one to digest it easily 
and in less time than mutton, especially if the 
latter is objectionable. 

Veal, according to theory, should be most 
easily digested; the connective tissue, abun- 
dant as it is, can be most easily converted 
into gelatine, but the fibres are certainly 

most difficult of mastication and di- 

gestion. The lack of flavor may also 
have some influence upon the palate 
which frequently hinders mastica- 
tion. 
Pork, fat and lean, is also to be con- 
sidered in the time given. 
If plain white bread is thoroughly 
masticated it will digest at the same 
rate and in the same time as bread that 
is toasted, or stale bread. Thorough 
mastication always aids mechanically if not 
chemically in the digestion of foods. The cook- 
ing and dressing of fooa greatly influences diges- 
tion. Rich, heavy sauces prolong the digestion of 
many simple things. Temperature, also, must be 
taken into account. 


Beef, broiled, . 2 hours 45 minutes 


Beef, roasted, .3 hours 
Mutton, roasted, . 3 hours 15 minutes 
Mutton, boiled, 3 hours 
Veal, boiled, 4 hours 


Veal, roasted, 
Pork, roasted, 
Turkey, boiled, 


. 4 hours 30 minutes 
5 hours 15 minutes 
. 2 hours 25 minutes 


Turkey, roasted, . 3 hours 
Fowl, boiled,. . . 3 hours 45 minutes 
Fowl, roasted, . 4 hours 
Duc k, roasted, . 4 hours 


Goose, roasted, ‘young, . P 
Goose, old, 
Venison steak, lightly broiled, 


. 2 hours 30 minutes 
. 4% to § hours 
.thour 30 minutes 


Liver, broiled. . 2 hours 

Pig's feet, boiled, : . thou 
Sweetbreads, stewed o1 ‘fried, . 1 hour 

Tripe, plainly dressed, 1 hour 

Salmon, dried, boiled, . 1 hour 30 minutes 


Calves’ brains, lightly dressed, . 
Codfish, cured, salted, boiled, 
Sucking pig, roasted, 

Lamb, broiled, 

Lamb, roasted, 

Bacon, broiled, . , 

Sausage, broiled, 

Sausage, fried,. . 

Oysters, lightly stewed or ‘broiled, 
Eggs, raw,.. . Woks a 
Eggs, whipped, raw, 

Eggs, soft boiled ot ‘steamed, 
Eggs, hard boiled, é 
Eggs, fried, ‘ 
can bake d in cream sauc e, 


.T hour 45 minutes 
. 2 hours 15 minutes 
2 hours 30 minutes 
. 2 hours 30 minutes 
. 3 hours 30 minutes 
. 3 hours 
. 3 hours 20 minutes 
. 4 hours 30 minutes 
3 hours 20 minutes 
. 2 hours 
. hour 30 minutes 
. 1 hour 30 minutes 
. 3 hours 30 minutes 
. 3 hours 30 minutes 


Milk, cow's, . 2 hours 

Milk, boiled, . 2% to 3 hours 
Rice, boiled, . 1 hour 

Rice, boiled with milk, — . LT hour 30 minutes 
Rice, boiled with milk and sugar, thour 45 minutes 
Rice, baked in milk, 1 hour 45 minutes 


Cc abbage, raw, 
Cabbage, lightly stewed, 
. abbage, boiled, 

Cauliflower, lightly dressed, 
Dn ot tt ee 
Lentil porridge, 

Lentils, boiled, lightly dressed, . 
Dried pea porridge, ; 


. 2 hours 30 minutes 
2 hours 15 minutes 
. 4 hours 30 minutes 
. 1 hour 30 minutes 
. 2 hours 30 minutes 
. 4 hours 
. 4 hours 30 minutes 
. 4 hours 15 minutes 


Dried peas, plainly dressed, . 5 hours 
Spinach, finely enapyes, . 3 hours 
Bread, white, . . . 2 hours 30 minutes 
Biscuits, 3 Hours 


Potatoes, boiled, . 2 hours to 2 hours and 30 minutes 


Nutritive Value of Foods 


HE nitrogenous or albuminous foods, those rich 
in nitrogen, build and repair the tissues and 
muscles of the body, and will not, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, contribute to the heat. Foods rich in 
starch and sugar, and fatty foods, contribute to the 
heat and force of the body and will not build nor 
repair the tissues. No one food, even if it is rich 
in nourishment, may be considered as a perfect food 
or advantageous, unless balanced with the proper 
elements. I shall not in this list consider the 
digestibility of foods, but simply the greatest 
amount of nourishment trom a test-tube standpoint. 
Then, too, the personal digestion must be taken 
into account —the surroundings of the individual 
and the kind of labor performed by him; also the 
season, which greatly affects assimilation. 

The following table shows the quantity of al- 
buminoids, muscle-building foods and _non- 
albuminous elements, heat and force producers, 
in one hundred parts of some of our common foods: 


2 hours 15 minutes 


Nitrogen. Carbon. 
Lean beef, . . 3.00 11.00 
Common roasted beef, - 3.528 17.76 
Whitefish, . 2.41 9.00 
— . 209 16.00 
ig : _ 13.50 
Milk (cow ’s), = € a 
Oysters, ‘ : «oy 7.18 
Cheese (ripe old), . a a . 4.126 41.04 
Cheese (cream), . 2.920 71.10 
Cheese (Neufchatel),  o hae §0.71 
Beans (old dried), . 4.15 48.50 
Peas (dried), ; . 3.66 44.00 
Peas (split), . . 3.91 46.00 
Lentils, , . 3.87 43.00 
Hard wheat, . 3.00 41.00 
Flour, white, . 1.64 38.50 
Oatmeal, . 1.95 44.00 
Rye flour, . 1.75 41.00 
Rice, . 1.80 41.00 
Potatoes, - we 11.00 | 
Indian corn, — 1.70 44.00 
Bread (common home- -made), ony 1.20 30.00 
Nuts (English walnuts), 1.40 20.65 
[ar i 2.67 40.00 
ee <<a ee 83.00 
Olive Oil,. . Traces only 98.00 
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Oi Wholesome 
A Breakfast 

A Satisfying Luncheon 
A Tempting Supper 


for all those who love the 4 
good things of life. 


APL-FLAKE is in de- 

mand three times a 

day by the vast army who 

know by experience its nour- 

ishing qualities. 

Wheat has been for cen- 

turies the staple nourishment 
of mankind. In 


Wapl-Flake 


you have the whole of the 
wheat, in large, crisp flakes, 
deliciously flavored with 
pure maple syrup, thor- 
oughly steam-cooked and 
ready to eat. A treat for /— 
the entire family. 





inienthdbinentdepidet a cdc teee he 


ee 









The grocer will supply you. 15c. a 
package. A book of recipes 
in each box. 


HYGIENIC FOOD COMPANY 


Offices, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Pactories : 
BATTLE CREEK 


and 
BUFFALO 










BASSETT CHINA 


is the most exquisite of imported wares. All 
designs are open-stock, so that broken pieces 
can always be mate hed in by your dealer. 


12 Breakfast Plates Free 


If you show this advertisement when buying 4 
Bassett Dinner Service your dealer will add one 
dozen extra Breakfast Plates Free. Send for Cat 
alog de Luxe — showing exact embossings and full 
colors of all patterns. 
GEORGE F. BASSETT & CO. 
Dept. B 
49 Barclay Street 
NEW YORK 





ONE DROP WORKS WONDERS 
The perfect seasoning for SOUPS, SALADS, OYST!.K>5, 


CLAMS, FISH, SAUCES, GRAVIES, etc. 
ble for the table and in the kitchen. Assures good 
tion. Imparts a delicioug flavor. 

Ask for McIthenny's Tabasco Sauce at your dealers. 
McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 


Indisp:nsa- 
res 








Dwiggins 
Weather Proof 

















HU 





Retains its poise and 
rigidity a lifetime. The 
correct fence forlawns. 
parks, cemeteries, ~ 
Woven throughout 
double ygulvanizee 
steel wire. Catalog (free)shows many other styles at 10c.to §0c.4 foot. 


wiggins Wire Fence Co., 22 Dwiggins Ave., Anderson, Ind. 
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“Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work” 


















the Gold Dust Twins 
are the busiest little 
rascals that ever lived. 
A huge wash has no 
terrors for them and 
the knowing house- 
wife realizes that they 
save her back as well as 
the clothes. 

Whiter clothes, little 
rubbing, quick results are 
the arguments for the use 
on wash day of 


aaa DUST 












OTHER GENERAL | Scrubbing floors, washing clothes and dishes, cleaning wood 
USES FOR work, oilcloth, silverware and tinware, polishing brass work, 
GOLD DUST cleansing bath room, pipes, etc., and making the finest soft soap. 


Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago —— Makers of FAIRY SOAP 


GOLD DUST makes hard water soft 











American Boy,” 
reatest boys’ magazine in the world. Liberal 
uumissions. Free outfit. 


MAKE MONEY '202%22%% 


Our 200-page book ** The - ~ = Treatment of Stammering " 
ent Free to anv address we 6 cents to pa 


T ne pa Publishing Company, Detroit, Mich. LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, ‘40 Adelaide 8t., Detroit, B Mich. 


YOUR DENTIST HAS ALREADY TOLD YOU TO USE ME 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 
to hold it. This means much to cleanly persons —the only ones who like our brush. 

Send for our Sree booklet,** Tooth Truths.” 
















Youths’ 25e. Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. PLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 







































BOY » bide o\ 


_.cornered the 


4 IARKET jg _ 


J AY JOHNS lives in Western Pennsylvania. From 





the neighboring city of Pittsburg he has appat 
ently absorbed some of the spirit of its gigantic 
business combinations. Some time ago he started to 
sell THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. During his first 
day’s work he encountered five other boys selling the 
magazine, and only five regular customers were se- 
cured, Still he ordered fifteen copies for the next ! 
week, He sold all of them and ordered thirty copies 

for the next week. By that time three of the other 
boys had stopped work, and again Jay “jumped” | 
the order. | 
Three weeks later Jay received a special prize of 
4 $25.00. He sent back the check and wrote this letter: i 
J 


“I want to be the only toad in this puddle, I can sell | 


more copies than all of them put together, anyway. | 
Three of these boys have quit, and to-dayI bought out | 
the other two boys by giving them fifty cents apiece. \| 
I am now the only boy here who sells THE POST. If | 
you will agree not to appoint anybody else so long as I sell \\ 


a lot, you can credit this $25.00 and send 100 copies for 
next week and 125 copies each week thereafter.” 





The publishers did as he desired, and at the end of 
three months he was selling nearly 200 copies a week. 
Then he looked up the other bovs who-had stopped work 
and engaged them to work for him. They went to work 
under Jay’s direction and the “ corner’’ was complete. 





ANY BOY willing to work a few hours on Fridays 
and Saturdays can earn money through THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST plan. More than 
6000 do so each week. We will furnish the first 
week’s supply of ten copies without charge. 


$300.00 in Extra Cash Prizes Next Month 


If you will try it the first week’s supply 
and full instructions will be sent. 


Boy Dept., The Curtis Publishing Company 
435 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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vose 


Have been established 
over 51 years. 





Their musical superiority 


has won for them the 
highest praise from the 
greatest musicians. Com- 
parisons but serve to make 
the 


on the Vose still 


favorable comments 


more 
numerous and emphatic. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 


in moderate circumstances can own a 


fine piano. We allow a liberal price for 
old instruments in exchange, and deliver 
the piano in your house free of expense. 
You can deal with us at a distant point 
Send for our de- 
scriplive catalogue K, which gives full 
information, 


VOS@ & SONS PIANO CO. 
161 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


the same as in Boston. 

















HERE are many reasons, and many 
good reasons, why the Harmonist 
Player should be considered by every one~ 
All we ask is 
All comparisons will 


about to buy a piano player. 
that you do consider it. 
result in its favor. 








+ | den dct 











ag Sede 


af Advantages are so manifest ‘that’ we are” 


o 





28 


© willing to’ risk the purchaser's judgment if 
‘she will first read the Harmonist Blue Book. 
This book is sent free and describes fully 
the types of Harmonist Players and their ad- 
“| vantages. Ir is fully illustrated. 

th: _ ROTH @ ENGELMARDT 


Penermeere 
WINDSOR ARCADE. FITTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


























The only comfortable 
and durable chair that 
automatically adjusts 
itself to I5 positions 
—sitting or feclining. 
Handsomely finished 
—leather covered. 


Nothing 
Like It 


Simply 
fine for 
the den, 
library, 
sitting 
room 
and 
parlor. 

* Just as comfortable as it looks. 
Nine styles and prices. 
Sent FREE— Illustrated descriptive catalog of 
B-B Adjustable Chairs. Write now. 


Domestic Manufacturing Co. 
31730 Holborn Street Racine Junction, Wis, 


**Sole Manufacturers B-B Adjustable Chairs.” 
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The only complete Art Embroidery Material 
Catalogue issued. Drop us a postal. 


JACOB FRANK & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


| replied, ** Why, of course.’’ 





THE: NEW GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: To Make Money 


ELL! If enthusiasm and numbers count for 
W anything the Girls’ Club is a success from 

the very start, and 1 don’t know but that it 
will be one of the most pronounced successes ever 
tried in cohnection with THe JOURNAL. 

And so many letters come from apparently 
well-bred and intelligent girls —girls who simply 
have the natural desire to earn a little “ pin- 
money,’’ to add a little extra to their ‘* allowance.’’ 
And why shouldn’t the girls want to make money 
just as well as the young men ?— provided, of 
course, that they can do it in a nice way. 

Nearly every one of the Clubgirls asks, ‘* How can 
I make this money?’’ And that is what I am here 
for: to tell them. It seems bald and forbidding to 
say, “ By getting subscriptions.”” Of course, that 
is the idea. But there are ways and ways, and I 
know of some ways that a girl may adopt if she 
doesn’t like to go from house to house: ways that 





other girls have tried, and the first thing they knew | 
they surprised even themselves by having money to | 
| do something with, which seemed only a week 
| before to be beyond possibility. 


One girl said to me, ** Yes, that is all very well, 
but I don’t know a lot of people from whom to get 
subscriptions.’’ I replied to her that she didn’t 
have to. I asked her if she had one friend? 
I told her that was all 
that was necessary. She was surprised when she 
got my letter with money in it. 
going to ask her to *‘ canvass,’’ and be *‘ an agent,” 
and all that. I had no such idea in mind, for I 
shouldn’t care to do that myself and wouldn’t ask 
another girl to do it. 
know how simple it is to make ‘‘ pin-money ”’ in this 
Club. If they did I suppose I wouldn’t be able to 


She | 


She fancied I was | 


‘The fact is that girls do not | 


begin to answer all the letters that would come to | 


me. All I ask is that they will shower me with 
letters: the more, the merrier. I want the Girls’ 
Club to be the largest club in existence. 


It’s a nice thing to be associated with a magazine 
like THe Lapies’ Home JourRNAL. It takes 
nothing from a girl, but really adds to the interest 
that people feel in her. It isn’t as if she were asso- 
ciated with something that wasn’t truly girlish and 
feminine. For she is. And why shouldn’t girls 


| have some of the money that men make by the 
| dollars, yes, by the hundreds of dollars, from a 


| copy of either or both, just as you like. 


magazine that wholly belongs to the American girl 
and the American woman ? 


It was this that led me toask if I might start this | 


Girls’ Club: a club just for girls, run by a girl, in 
which girls could come together and talk and make 
** pin-money.’’ ‘THE JOURNAL people smiled. I 
suppose they thought it was hardly businesslike. 
Still they said, ‘‘Go ahead.’’ So I did, and here 
Iam. And, really, I think the response to the an- 
nouncement surprised and pleased my employers 
very much indeed, because when I said to them, 
a few days ago: 

** Why won’t you let me give the Club girls some 
of the popular books of the day?’’ they asked, 
‘*Free?’”’ I said, ‘‘ Yes; free.’’ They smiled 
again ; but a few days later they said, ‘* All right ; 
go ahead.” 

So I got two of the most popular books I could 
find: Owen Wister’s ‘‘ ‘The Virginian,’ that stun- 
ning love story of which over 150,000 copies have 
been sold, and which goes on the stage this autumn, 
and Richard Harding Davis’s fine story of ‘* Captain 
Macklin.’’ I don’t know what they thought of my 
selection, for they are $1.50 books, and in the 
height of their popularity. But they let me have a 
large number of each for the Club girls, and if 
you’ll write me I’ll tell you how I can give yep a 


The books are really just as good as money, 


| although I can give you money, too, of course. 





For that is the motto of the Club, you know: ‘* For 
Every Girl to Make Money,’ and I am particularly 
rich in money this month for the Club girls because 
of this reason. 


THE JOURNAL people start a series of prizes 
this month. Fancy! five thousand dollars they 
will give away during October alone. I said, 
‘* Why not let the Club girls have a chance at this ? ” 

They smiled again. I suppose they think I have 
my Club on the brain. 

** But why not give the girls the same chance that 
you give the young men?” I urged. 

Well, they couldn’t say much to that, you know ! 
So they said ‘‘ All right’’ again. And so I have 
that, too. Iam simply determined to get every- 
thing for the Club that I can, and just so long as 
THE JOURNAL people believe in me I think they 
will give me what I want. 

Of course, it is a good deal for a girl to ask 
and attempt. Still, “nothing venture, nothing 
have,’’ say I. 


And here I am, with my hands full of money 
and of books. And I’ll share them with you all, 
for that is what-both are for. 
girl to get as much money as she wants—the 
money is here —‘‘ lots of it,’’ and that condition of 
affairs isn’t always easy to find, I tell you. 

So, drop me a line —any girl. Come into the 
Club. 
of that sort. 


America or Canada. If you want ‘*‘ pin-money”’ I 
can help you to get it. If you want to read and 


can’t afford to buy the books that everybody is | 


reading let me hear from you and I can get them 
for you for nothing— and mail them right to you, 
too, for that matter. 

I’m ready if you are. 

Just write to me this way: 

THE GirRLs’ CLUB 
Tue LApigs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 





It is really for each | 


There’s no special initiation nor anything | 
It makes no difference where you | 
live: in city or country, or hamlet or village, in | 
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The selection of a satisfactory correspondence paper should be easy 
where many make it difficult. The shapes, shades and finishes are 
determined by fashion, It is only necessary that you should adhere to a 
well-known name in order to be absolutely correct. 


The Eaton-Hurlbut Papers 


THE PAPERS THAT APPEAL 


Have the required refinement and good form. They are easy to write on, hand- 
some to look at, and correct in every respect. Highland Linen and Twotone 
Linen are the most fashionable finishes this season. 


Samples and Shades of Each Sent on Request 
Gi EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY, Pittsfield, Mass. 














Gibson Pyrography 
By contract just closed with Z7/e, we 
have acquired the exclusive right to 
reproduce Gibson designs for pyrogra- 
ply. Charles Dana Gibson is not only 
the most famous living pen-and-ink 
artist, his works selling for fabulous 


































: P A Copy- 

sums, but his lines are admirably right 

adapted to Pyrographic reproduction. 1900 
by Life 


T &C Outfit No. 95 


(Shown here) value $2.50 $} 80) 

is temporarily offered for . 
This is a high-grade instrument, splen- 
didly made of the best materials, and 
includes fine Platinum Point, Cork 
Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double-Action 
Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol 
Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped Practice 
Wood and full instructions, all contained 
in neat Leatherette Box. For sale by 
your dealer, or sent by us C. O. D. for 
examination. Write for our big 64-page 
catalogue with colored inserts No. Ls52 
FREE.” Illustrates hundreds of Gibson 
and other artistic designs on wood, ready 
for burning, together with all 
kinds of Pyrography outfits 
at lowest prices. 


This trade-mark on everything we 
make. It means quality. 


(Ts0) Call for T & C Pyro- 
HICAGO/ graphic Goods. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
162 - 164 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


Largest Makers of Pyrography 
Goods in the World. , 


Pub. 


Co, 














We are ready to send a copy 
of our beautiful 


PIANO BOOK 


free of charge to your address. 
This book contains illustrations 
in colors of the leading makes 
of pianos of the present time, 
and should be in the hands of 
everyone contemplating the 
purchase of an instrument. W: 
quote lowest Chicago prices, 
aud can save you $50 or more 
Besides you have the advan- 
tage of a selection from the 


World’s Largest 
and most 
Varied Stock 
24 Leading Makes of Pianos 
We also include a 
our 12-page Bargain List of 
Slightly- Used Pianos. New 


Good Used Pianos (thoroughly overhauled), choice of 
Squares $50; Uprights $100 and upward. Easy monthly payments may be 


copy of 


Upright Pianos, $125 to $300 and upward. 
several hundred. 
arranged. We ship Pianos everywhere. Scheduleof Freight Rates included with every Bargain L ist. 


LYON & HEALY, 60 Adams Street, Chicago 
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KARPEN 


Genuine 
Leather 


Furniture 


is the kind we are proud to put our name on and 
brave enough to guarantee. You get your money 
back if it is not satisfactory. It is the only up- 
holstered furniture bearing a trade-mark and a 
guarantee. Therefore it is the only safe furniture 
to buy. People are easily deceived when buying 
leather furniture through the cleverness of the 
finish now put on cheap leather. Cheap leather, 
when new, looks just as well as the best leather. 
It soon cracks, peels, rots and wears shabby. 
Not so with Karpen Genuine Leather Furniture, 
the covering of which is the best leather made 
—Karpen Genuine Sterling Leather. The 
springwork used in Karpen Furniture is U. S. 
Government standard and is specified in all gov- 
ernment furniture. The designs are most graceful 
and most varied, and the price no higher than for 
ordinary furniture. 





Insist on seeing 
these trade-marks 
on all the leather 
upholstered furni- 
ture you buy. Sold 
by leading dealers 
everywhere, 


Send today for our free booklet, and give us the 
name of your dealer. Booklet exposes the shams 
in leather furniture. Shows over 100 beautiful 
and correct Karpen designs, and tells how and 
where they may be most appropriately used. 


S. Karpen & Bros. Bini, Chicago 


World's largest makers of fine upholstered furniture. 








You wash your hands, 
face, wearing apparel, 
floos—why not the 
walls? You can’t do it 
with ordinary wall paper, 
but you can with the in- 

expensive, durable and ever-clean 


SANITAS 
Cloth Wall Covering 


Washable wall covering is a new idea, but it is 
a demonstrated success. Applied to the wall 
like paper. Can be washed every hour if neces- 
sary, and can be used in every room in the house. 
Especially serviceable in kitchen, pantry, closet, 
bath-room or hall. Handsome prints, tiles and 
plain tints in dull, varnished and glazed effects 
with oil colors 
Ask retail dry-goods or oil cloth dealers 


Jor SANITAS. If you cannot find it 
write to us. 


STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH co, 
320 Broadway, New York City 








ARE YOU KEPT AWAKE NIGHTS ? 





The Rip Van Winkle 


f , 18 the most comfortable, healthful, du- . 
rable and economical spring bed ever made. 
Physicians recommend it highly. Does not 
Sag or become weak. Always clean and noise- 
less. Made entirely of metal. 


WE GUARANTEE IT FOR 20 YEARS 


and if at any time within that period it is not | 
perfectly satisfactory in every way your money 

will be refunded. Ask your dealer for it, and 

look for this trade mark. 
Send for our guarantee. We will 

send you free a most convincing 

to /klet on this spring bed, also 

=tory of Rip Van Winkle, pro- 

Viding you give us your dealer’s 

name, Give the Rip Van Winkle 

»pring Bed atrial and your sleep will be most 
comfortable and healthful from then on. 











THE NATIONAL SPRING BED COMPANY 
25 Hizh Street, New Britain, Conn. a 





S AN expression,’’ asks a 
correspondent, ‘* necessarily 
| incorrect because it is an 
Americanism?’’ Not neces- 
sarily. An expression that is 
in good use in our own country 





















give their names and addresses. 


British and American English 


and rarely heard in England is, for an 
American, preferable to one which, though in 
good use in England, is rarely heard in the 
United States. Thus, for an American, ‘‘ blades 
of corn ”’ is preferable to ‘‘ leaves of maize,’’ 
‘*beets’’ to “ beet-roots,’’ ‘* street-car”’ 
to *‘ tram,’’ ‘‘ freight-car’’ to “ goods- 
van,’ **conductor” to “‘guard,” 
“buffer” (on an engine) to 
**bumper.’’ If the American expres- 
sions, in these and in similar cases 
that might be cited, sound strange to 
British ears, the British expressions 
sound no less strange to American 
ears, and for an American to use in his 
own country the British rather than the 
American expressions would be absurd. 
When in England, he may find it conven- 
ient to adopt for the time being those terms 
which will be the more readily understood in that 
country. An American girl who was dining at an 
English hotel asked the waiter for squash, which 
she had just seen on the table. The waiter disap- 
peared, and after what was regarded as unpardon- 
able delay in carrying out so simple an order, he 
returned with a glass of lemonade. At first the 
girl was puzzled; then she remembered that, in 
England, lemonade is not **‘ lemonade”’ but ‘* lemon- 
squash,’ and that ‘‘ squash’”’ is ‘‘ vegetable marrow.’’ 
Why, in the instances cited above, American 
usage differs from British is not obvious. Some 
Americanisms are, however, easily accounted for. 
In a new country, differing in conditions from the 
old, new terms were needed, and, as was natural, 
these were sometimes taken from the Indian 
language, as ‘‘samp,’’ ‘* succotash”’; sometimes 
from the French, as ‘‘ levee,’’ ** prairie’’; some- 
times from the Spanish, as ‘‘cafion,’’ ‘* mustang.’’ 


CORRECT SPEAKING 
AND WRITING 


Questions will be answered every month on this page. 


answer by mail should inclose a stamp or an addressed stamped envelope. 






By Elizabeth A. Withey 


Inquirers must 
A correspondent who wishes an 








Sometimes, too, new words have been made 
by combining old ones; as ‘* backwoodsman,’’ 
** intervale,’’ ‘* pine-barrens.’’ 

Again, some words which were merely dia- 
lectal in the old country have in the new 
worked their way, first into general colloquial 
use, and then into the literary language. Thus 
“hub” (the nave of a wheel) was, according to 
the Oxford dictionary, unrecognized by any 
dictionary till it appeared in Webster’s of 1828 
and Worcester’s of 1846. Weare further told 
by the same authority that this word 
‘*has received literary currency mainly 

from O. W. Holmes and has recently 

become generally known in connexion 
with bicycles.’’ 
On a different footing from any of 
the foregoing expressions are such 
expressions as ‘* mad”’ in the sense 


of ‘*think’”? or “suppose.’’ Both 
these words, though now commonly 
stigmatized by the British as **‘ Ameri- 
canisms,”’ were once in good use in 
England—“ mad” is to be found in the 
King James version of the Bible, and the 
passage which in the King James version reads “ for 
they ¢hink& that they shall be heard for their much 
speaking,” in Wycliffe’s Bible reads ‘‘ for thei gessen 
that thei ben herd in theire moche speche ’’; but both 
words, though still common colloquially in some 
parts of our country, long since fell below the level 


of *‘angry’’ and ‘‘guess’’ in the sense | 


of good usage, and they should be avoided by those | 


who would speak the best English. So, too, should 
** the balance’’ for ‘‘ the rest,” as ‘* The balance of 
the time was spent in sight-seeing’’; “ bound’’ 
for ‘* determined,’’ as ‘‘ He is bound to have his 
own way’’; *‘ cute’’ and ** cunning ”’ as used in the 
phrases ‘‘a cute little room,’’ ‘fa cunning child’’; 
** fix’? as used in the phrases *‘ to fix the Legisla- 
ture,’ ** to fix one’s self up,’’ and in ‘‘ I will try to 
fix it so that you can go’’; ‘* to be through’’ for 
** to have done” or ‘‘ to have finished’’; ** I want 
to have you’”’ for ‘‘I want you to,’’ as ** I want to 
have you meet my sister.’’ 


Some Questions I Am Asked 


The Pronunciation of a Prominent Name 
Will you please give the correct pronunciation 
of Carnegie, the name of the generous Scotchman ? 
G. C. 
The correct pronunciation is Car-na’-gie ; the 
“e?’ of the second syllable has the sound of ‘a’; 
‘*g.’’ in the last syllable, is hard; the stress or 
accent is on the second syllable, not on the first. 


Not “ Stepses”’ 


May I ask whether it is permissible to use the 
word ‘‘ stepses’’ to refer toa flight of steps? This 


question has been the subject of much discussion, 


NETHERWOOD, 


“ Stepses’’ is not permissible: the singular is 


** step,’’ the plural ‘* steps.’’ 


| barber ”’; 





Going to Go 
Is not the expression ‘‘ going to go’’ ungram- 
matical ? R.C.G. 


It is not ungrammatical, but it is decidedly 
inelegant ; “ going’’ expresses all that is intended. 


A Vulgar Affectation 

May ‘‘ barber’’ be used as a noun of common 
gender, or should the feminine be formed by adding 
-ess? G,¢ 


‘* Barber” may be used as a noun of common 


gender. If we wish to emphasize the fact thata 
certain barber is a woman, we may say ‘*‘ a woman- 
** barberess ” is a vulgar affectation. 


The First Four 


Which is correct, ‘‘ Please read the first four 
verses of this chapter’’ or ‘* Please read the four 
first verses of this chapter’’ ? G.W. 

‘* Please read the first tour verses of this chapter’’ 
is the better form. 


“ Trouble’ and “ Trouble Himself" 


What do you think of the use of the verb 


**trouble’’ that is exemplified by the following | 


sentence: ‘‘ It must be confessed that he did not 
always trouble to learn their names’’? F.A.B. 

I think that, colloquially at least, it is very 
common in England and is becoming increasingly 
common in the United States, but that the best 
usage requires, in such a case, a reflexive pronoun 
(in this particular case, “ himself’’) 
** trouble.’’ 


after 


The “H” in “ Humble” 

Will you please tell me through THE JouRNAL 
if the ‘‘h’’ in ‘*humble’’ is silent, and whether 
*"an’’ or ‘*a’’ should be used before the word ? 

S. W. 

The “h” in **humble” was originally muie, 
but is now, according to the best usage, sounded: 
we should say ‘fa humble’? —as in ‘‘A Humble 
Romance ’’ — and leave ‘‘ umble"’ to Uriah Heep. 


“As if" and “As Though” 

Will you kindly tell me the correct use of ‘‘ as 
if’? and ‘‘as though’’? Have they the same mean- 
ing? TURKEY-IN-ASIA. 

** As if’’ and ‘‘ as though ”’ are used in the same 
way, with the same meaning. Some grammarians 
have made war against ‘‘ as though,” because it is 
less easily explained than “‘ as if’’: ‘* He looks as 
if he were in love’’ may be explained as equivalent 
to ** He looks as he would look if he were in love,”’ 
but Shakspere’s “ Methinks he looks as though 
he were in love’? may not be explained as equiva- 
lent to ‘*‘ Methinks he looks as he would look 
though he were in love.’’ Both expressions are, 
however, correct ; the difference is that *‘ as if’’ is 
logical, ‘* as though ” idiomatic. 


Written by Candidates for Admission to College 


As Written: 
They rowed till daybreak, and then /aid down to 
rest. 


When she had /aid there for some time, her arms 
relaxed. 


The painter and carpenter Aas as much to do as 
the poet. 

He mentions of how the shepards morn for him. 
exhort 


This knowledge enabled Dunstan to 


money from his brother. 
He could affect cures with herbs. 


One cannot help but feel at least some sympathy 
for this poor abused jew. 


His friend had betrayed him false. 


{ think that they might of let him go in peace. 


Along with Albert there was Master Louis 
Kerneguey, whom Bevis the dog had gotten ahold of. 


Then there rushed upon him with overwhelming 


| force that it was his gold. 


A Better Form: 


They rowed till daybreak, and then /ay down to | 


rest. 


When she had /ain there for some time, her arms 
relaxed. 


The painter and ‘ie carpenter have as much to 
do as the poet. 


He speaks of the shepherds’ grief for him. 


This knowledge enabled Dunstan to extort money 
from his brother. 


He could effect cures with herbs. 


One cannot but feel (or, One cannot help feeling] 
some sympathy for this poor abused Jew. 


His friend had betrayed him (or, had played him 
JSalse.) 


I think that they might Aave let him go in peace. 


With Albert was Master Louis Kerneguy, whom 
Bevis the dog had got hold of. 


Then the conviction that it was his gold rushed 
upon him with overwhelming force. 


| 
| 


| 
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Globe-Wervicke 
DESK UNIT 


In Combination With 


“ELASTIC” 
BOOKCASE 








Our Desk Unit, shown here in combination 
with our Book Units, enables one to secure 
a combined desk and bookcase with as 
much or as little book space as wanted, 
and affords opportunity for increasing the 
book space at will. 

In the home it makes a most attractive 
desk for ladies’ use or for the literary worker. 

It is the only perfect combination desk and 
bookcase ever made or at present obtainable. 

Carried in stock by dealers in principal 
cities, or direct from factory, freight paid. 
Send for handsomely illustrated catalog 
showing interior effects. Ask for 


Catalog A-103 





Originators and largest manufacturers 
in the world of “Elastic” Cabinets, 
Bookcases, Card Indexes, etc. 


The Globe Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI 











NEW YORK 380-382 BROADWAY 
CHICAGO 224-228 WABASH AVE. 
BOSTON ° 91-93 FEDERAL ST. 


LONDON, 44 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E. C. 











There are CHEATS being sold as 


PANTASOTE 





HESE cellu- 

lose imitations 
look like Panta- 
sote, but their sur- 
faces become hard 
and brittle, crack, 
scale and crum- 
ble, are dan- 
ger- 
ously 
in- 
flam- 
mable 
and 
gen- 
erally 
worth- 
less. 


UW ht Beh gt 


Panta- 
sote 

grows 
hand- 
somer with use, remains 
always flexible, never cracks, 
peels nor rots, is fire-proof and can be cleansed 
with soap and water. It looks exactly like Mo 
rocco, wears as well and costs but half as much. 


Adopted by U. S. Government for ambu- 
lance upholstery, and used by leading Rail- 
way and Steamship Lines, Carriage and 
Furniture Upholsterers. 


The name Pantasote is always stam on 
selvage e. Sample 6 x 15 inches for 2c. 
stamp and your upholsterer’s name. 


A piece 18 x 18 inches for 25 cents in stamps 
PANTASOTE CO., Dept. B, 11 Broadway, New York 
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DANNUM - 


On Your Savings 


Our system of mail deposits is the most convenient 
and reliable method of investing your surplus earn- 
ings. Absolute security. Keports made to State 
Auditor quarterly. Don't put your money in some 
wild-cat scheme, but place it where you will be certain 
of its safety and receive your 5 per cent. interest an- 
nually. Deposits from $5.00 up received. Write for 
book, “‘ BANKING BY MAIL," sent free on request. 


The Owensboro Savings Bank and Trust Company 
Founded 1871. Cor. Main & Allen Sts.,Owensboro,Ky. 
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Ask your Hair Dresser for 


The NEW Patent 
POMPADOUR 


Latest and Most Popular Fashion 


Every box containing these goods 
bears this ‘‘Trade-Mark,"’ none gen- 
uine without it 
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Photograph 
of Style No. 204. 


For the 
School Girl 


The Ferris Good Sense Waist is a 
garment of comfort, convenience and 
health. Comfortable because it does 
not bind. Convenient because it is 
provided with strongly strapped 
buttons for the support of skirts and 
hose, Healthy because it keeps the 
body erect and natural at the desk 
or at play. 


FERRIS 


Good Sense 


WAISTS 


are made in shapes to fit every form, 
size and age. Sold by leading deal- 
ers everywhere. Be sure you get the 
genuine, with the name in red letters 
on every waist. I[lustrated Ferris 
Book mailed free. 











THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
341 Broadway, New York 











KNITTED WAIST 
For Boys and Girls 
A BOON TO CHILDREN 


F. P. Knitted Waist for Boys and Girls, made 
throughout of knitted fabric, so constructed that it 
yields to every motion of the body, thereby making 
it a thorough HEALTH garment. Sizes from 2 to 13 
years. Every garment warranted to give satisfaction 
or money returned, If not forsale at your dealers, send 
25 cents for a sample waist, giving age of child, to 


SOMERS, 349 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
















J 
Bat Save Darning 


Mothers will save time, trouble and 
expense if they insist on having 


Ueon Proof 
linings in every pair of shoes for 
themselves or their children. 
They outwear the sole. 

Ask your shoeman. If he 
hasn't them send us his name 
and we will send you Samples 
and a fine pair of 

Shoe Laces Free 


FARNSWORTH, 
HOYT & CO., Boston 





St. Louis 
— 
no n 
SO Brockton 











Infant’s Outfit ,22. $5 69 


Everything for the complete outfitting of Children 
up to 12 years. Send 4c. for Fall and Winter 
Catalogue and ‘* Hints to Mothers." 


Nye & Herring, 635 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 























TWO THINGS FOR 
THE BABY 








A Brazilian 
Lace Cap 


O MAKE the baby’s 
T cap illustrated first cut 
a paper pattern the re- 
quired size and then trace 
the outline on cardboard. 
The back piece should be cir- 
cular. Make perforations 
with a pin as shown in the 
diagrams, keeping the holes 
directly opposite each other 
and about three-sixteenths 
of an inch apart. Take a 
strong thread and make 
foundation stitches through 
these perforations. Then 
with a silk thread the de- 
signs for the back and front 
pieces may be started. 

For the back piece begin 
by having a large knot at 
the end of a silk thread and 
pass the needle through the 
exact centre of the cardboard 
circle from the under side; 
then pass it under one of the 
foundation stitches, then to 
the foundation stitch exactly opposite, back again to 
the other side, and so on all around the circle. 
Then pass the needle under the threads at the centre 
and tie. The wheel is then ready to be darned and 
knotted in any desired design, as in drawn-work. 
When finished cut the foundation stitches. 

To make the wheel, divide the threads into four 
parts. Darn or weave each part separately for 
about half an inch; then by dropping off threads the 
points are made. When the centre is finished go 
around once, tying each thread singly, then around 
twice, tying two threads together. The last round 
will finish the wheel. 

In the front piece there is more opportunity for 
special stitches. Begin by passing the threaded 
needle from the under side through the lower back 





CAP WHEN FINISHED 





TWO VIEWS OF BACK OF CAP 


corner, then under the foundation stitch, with which 
a line will be made perpendicular to the front edge 
of the cap. Pass to the back and again make a per- 
pendicular line to the front. Continue in this way, 
working back and forth from one stitch to the other 
till every one has been passed under. The knots 
where the threads are tied together will not show 
when the work is finished. 

The putting of the back and front together is the 
most difficult part of the making. Go across twice, 
tying two threads together, then twice more, tying 
four threads together. These last two rows make 
the place to passribbon. Beginning from the back 
work just as you have the front. With a long 
thread go through the centre, tying eight threads. 
Knot and fill in as illustrated. 

se careful to tie the threads securely at the 
edges, and before cutting the foundation stitches 
push every thread back to its position. 

Knot the cap together from the wrong side. It 
is ready to be sewed on a foundation of silk cut 


‘Ml 
; MWA 











FRONT BEGUN AND FINISHED 


from the paper pattern. Line in the usual way, 

with soft silk, bringing the seams on the inside. 
A frill of chiffon or footing gives a dainty finish. 

The making of this cap requires one spool and a 

half of silk crochet thread, one-fourth of a yard of 

thirty-six-inch-wide white wash silk for the lining, 

five yards of footing, one yard of narrow ribbon, one 
yard of wide ribbon for ties and one yard for bow. 
— RUSHA WESLEY. 


For a Baby’s Slippers 


HIS design in lace was made for the decoration 

of a pair of ankle tie slippers intended for'a 
present for a wee baby girl. ‘The design may be 
enlarged and utilized for a larger pair. ‘The 
slippers were made of soft white satin and daintily 
lined; the soles 
were made of 
the finest white 
kid. Tiny ro- 
settes of baby 
ribbon were 
used to add still 
further to their 
daintiness. If 
preferred the 
slippers may, if 
intended for a 
baby girl, be 
made of a deli- 
cate shade of 
pink satin or gros grain ; if for a boy they may be 
of a pale shade of blue. Nothing could be prettier 
for a baby than a pair of these dainty slippers. 

— SARA HADLEY. 


TINY LACE SLIPPER 
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Outdoor Complexions 
kept entirely free from that harsh, burned look 
by the use of 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Peculiarly soothing to skin irritated by sun and 
Keeps it perfectly smooth, no matter how 
Essentially a face soap, scientifically 
adapted to the delicate texture of the skin. 


wind. 
often used. 


Your dealer has it. 


Special offer 


to pay postage; or for 10 
of Woodbury’s Facial 
Address Dept. 57. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 


25 cents a cake. 


Our booklet and trial size package of Soap sent for 5 cents 
cents the same and samples 
Powder 


Se 
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and Dental Cream. 








Sole Owners, Cincinnati, O. 


























depends on 
the leather, the 
making and the wearer. 
If you want the best ask for 
Ideal Leather 
LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 








LEATHER 


Makes heavy shoes soft, light shoes 
strong. Always bright, soft and 
pliable. Rain orsnow don’t affect 
it. Made in kid, calf, goat, colt 

orcow hide. Write for book- 
let, “How to Buy Shoes.” 
Wolff Process 
Leather Co. 

Philadelphia 














Design 


latest catalogue of stamped Linens and up-to-date Lace 


WAIST 
SETS 


VALUE 50 CENTS 
Send name and address with 10 cents at once, 
and we will send 1 Strawberry and 1 Forget-me- 
not waist set. 8 pieces in all. Swell designs. Also our 











s. ©.8. Davisson & Co., 391 Broadway, N.Y., 


Dept.27 








Get 


MAIL 





beautiful illustrated catalogue of spectacles and eyeglasses. 


GRAND RAP 
Dept. A, 400-401 Houseman Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Your Glasses at Wholesale 


Examine your own eyes 
without an oculist. Send 
for our ‘‘ Ocularscope,’’ 
the latest invention of 
the 20th century. 


SENT FREE with our 





ORDER ONLY. Send today. 
IDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS 











Brown's Famous Pictures 


Reproductions of famous 
paintings by old 
modern masters. 
2,000 subjects in 
Black and White 
or Sepia. 
Size 544 x8 


One Cent Each 
120 for $1.00 


Large Platinoprints 
and Carbonprints, 


3 cents each. 


and 

















Our new 48-page cata- 

logue, with several 
hundred illustrations, 
and two sample pictures 
for two-cent stamp 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 

















evenly, easily, quickly with the 


SHAW SKIRT GAUGE 


(Pat. applied for.) 
Enables any woman to hang 
her own skirt perfectly. 
Shows distance of skirt from floor, all 
around, SLIDING CLAMP holds skirt 
against front of Gauge while you bend 

down to mark any change. 


EQUALLY USEFUL for DRESSMAKERS 
Well made — handsomely finishe:! 
Money back if not satisfactory. Send 
$2.00 for Gauge and Booklet of Instruc: 

tions, ‘‘How to Hang a Dress Skirt.’’ 
HELEN MAR SHAW 
1059 E. Herndon Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
--—<22r* 


DOTTED LINE INDICATES SKIRT 
EMBROIDERY DESIGNS 


A Warm Iron transfers the design to any material. OM 
receipt of 20c. I will send you my latest catalogue of trans- 
fer designs, and with it free of charge four beautiful collar 


designs. JOSEPH WALKER. Box J3, Irvington, N.J. 
LADIES you can save 1/2 by buying 
your dress goods direct from 


the manufacturer. We make an extra fine 
selection of Ladies’ broad cloths in 
blacks, blues, browns, tans, etc.; they 
always retain their lustre, which keeps 
them new and dressy. We also make 
fancy cheviots, golf, costume cloths, rainy- 
day skirt goods, in different shades ani colors 


g 4 
at the very iowest prices. Samples free oP 


application. wEgTWwOOD WOOLEN MILL 


N.Y. 
———— 
California, Washington, Oregon, Colo 


eo Office: 434-438 Broadway, 
Cheap Rates rado. Wesecure reduced rates on —— 
hold goods of intending settee. 


the above States. Write for rates. fap of California, F REE. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., EB 325 Dearborn St., Chicag® 
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~OT STAMME 


* Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., LL. D., M. E. 


Church, Phila.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, D.D., 
LL. D., Buffalo, N. Y.; Hon. John Wana- 
maker, ex-Postmaster-General,Phila., heartily 
j endorse the Phila. Institute—THE PIO- 
NEER STAMMERING SCHOOL. Iillus- 
trated 80-page book free. EDWIN S. JOHN- 
STON, Pres't and Founder, who cured him- 
self after stammering 40 

years. 1033, 1043 Spring 

19th Year Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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Arise, Shine: for thy light is comés 


“ith Cyrtis Oil, and Mop 


—things hum, Brightens the Home. All 
wood work from floor to piano. | 
saving in itself, requiring so_ lithe 
Easily applied. Not sticky. Catches 
no dust. Fine odor. My new floor o% 
Mop, cheapest and best made. Send 10c. 
for sample of oil. Special inducements on 
first orders. Agents wanted. Dept- c. 


I. R. CURTIS, Newark, N. J. 
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DO RicAGoe 


(Formerly with Best & Co., New York) 


AN INFANT’S COMPLETE OUTFIT 
should consist of the foliowing: 


2 Cashmere Shirts . . . .36c¢ .. . $.72 
2 Flannel Bands. ....15e.. . .30 
2 Pinning Blankets. . . .25¢ .. . 50 
1 Flannel Skirt . . - - + ee ees .75 
4 Flannel Skirt .. - - + ++ + es .95 
1 Nainsook Skirt ... +--+ + s-s .45 
1 Nainsook Skirt ...- .- 1+ «+ - .50 
3 Morning Slips... ..38c.. . 1.05 
1 Nainsook Dress .....+++:+ > .50 
1 Nainsook Dress .....++-+-:+-s .75 
1 Nainsook Dress .....+. a 1.00 
1 Sacque..- ‘7 a oe .65 
1 Flannelette w rapper i, ecm * 2.6 .50 
2 Pair Bootees . .« ; ~een ce a .38 
12 Cotton Diapers . are ee .75 
i Quilted Pad, 15x19 . . _- 25 


The above oe of 33 p-eteane 
Price — :§ { 0. 00 





This little dress, 
which is part of the 
outfit, is made of 
soft finished nain- 
sook, yoke of tiny 
tucks, neck and 
sleeves edged with 
hemstitched frill. 
Sent on receipt of 
price 50c, postage 
six cents extra. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
other outfits, with descriptions and prices 
of everything children wear, Free. 


103 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 



































Style 209. Sizes 18 to 30 (white only). 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


A dainty underwaist for ladies. 
and corset c« 
torchon lace. 
ment over the shoulder. 


Straight front, girdle body 
wer effect at top, beautifully trimmed with 
“Double Ve" Stocking Supporter Attach- 


Also Puff Bust Waists for Growing Girls 
CHILDREN'S STYLE, 99A, age ltol2. . . 50 cents 
MISSES’ STYLE, 199,age l0to16. . . . . 75 cents 

Descriptive catalogue free, For sale ‘ev ery ‘where. 
THE C.N. CHADWICK COMPANY 
Fourth Ave. and Baltic Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















For Babies 
and Growing 
Children the 


Most 
A X \ P 
gon WW is 
teay Leslie's M, wy 


Nourishing 
onthly. 





IMPERIAL GRANUM 


Trial Size 25 cents at Druggists 










It is as healthful for 
adults as for babies. 
Invaluable in the sick- 
wom for sufferers 

rom dyspepsia, iif 

convalescents LO {_ 
and the aged 
Generous 


JNO. CARLE & ¥ 
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sample FREE ae, 
SONS, Dept. J, 
153 Water St., New e 
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THE IDEAL BLACK SILK $ 

For the Prevailing Styles ; 
) 

Name Wear , 

’ Woven In LAN Guaranteed } 

Gold on  £ for One } 

Edge ° Year ; 

Aurfings ( 

5 Made by the Stirling Silk Mfg. Co. 

a= On Sale by all Leading Dealers 
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CALENDAR 


Inquirers must give their names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing 
stamps or addressed stamped envel- 
opes will be answered by mail. 


OW that baby is ten months 
old he may be allowed to use 
a ‘* baby tender’’ or ‘* baby 
jumper’’ for a short time each 
day. The best kind to buy 
consists of a light but strong 
wooden frame on casters, the top or body ring 
of which has a seat suspended below it by 
adjustable steel springs, so that the child’s feet 
touch the floor. When the baby is first put 
into the ‘‘ tender ’’ he will generally use it asa 
seat or ‘‘ jumper,’’ but little by little he will 
push it along the floor with his feet, and 
gradually learn the motion of walking. 
Great care should be taken to adjust 
the seat properly as the baby grows; 
otherwise he will be very uncomfort- 
able. At first he should be allowed 
to remain in the ‘‘tender’’ only 
fifteen minutes at a time; then a little 
longer each day; but as soon as he 
shows any signs of being tired he 
should be taken out. A simple ‘* tender”’ 
may be bought for two dollars and sixty-five 
cents; a more elaborate one for four dollars. 


Amortnee article which will be found useful by 
mothers having babies of this age is a nursery 
gate which is so made that it can be adjusted to any 
door or to the head of the staircase. If one does 
not wish to buy a gate a very good substitute may 
be made at home by taking a board about the height 
of the child and wide enough to fit the doorway; 
grooved pieces of wood should then be nailed to 
each side of the framework of the doorway, and 
the board will slide up and down in these grooves. 

In October, when the mornings and evenings are 
apt to be cool, it is well to have a little wood fire 
in the nursery, especially while the baby is having 
his morning bath or being undressed at night. 

It is not quite time to put on winter flannels, 
and as the summer ones are sometimes too thin the 
mother is often puzzled to know how to keep the 
baby’s body at just the right temperature, especially 
if she cannot afford a third set of flannels for fall 
and spring. Two or three little jackets made of 
light flannel or cashmere will be found very con- 
venient at this time. 


THE YOUNG MOTHER'S 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 






Of the Babies’ Hospital, New York City 


What to Do for a Baby Month 
by Month: The Tenth Month 

























If the baby has been accustomed to having 

his nap on the piazza in his carriage he may 
still be allowed to do so on mild days; but it 
is well to have around his carriage a screen to 
protect him from draughts. He should not be 
allowed to stay out-of-doors after six o’clock 
Pp. M. unless the weather is very warm. 


[* IS now time to give the baby a little beef 
juice ; first one teaspoonful once each day, 
then twice a day ; then two teaspoonfuls ; and 
so on until the child is taking an ounce 
twice daily. It should always be given 
between meals. Sometimes a_ child 
will be found who cannot take beef 
juice, either because he cannot digest 
it properly, or because he has a 
natural dislike for it. In such cases, 
after a fair trial, the mother should 

not insist upon giving it to him. 
To make beef juice, take one pound 
of thick round steak, very slightly 
broil it, then press all the juice out of 
it by means of a meat-press or lemon- 
squeezer; add a pinch of salt and give it to 
the baby either cold or after warming it by 
placing the cup which contains it in hot water until 
the beef juice is just lukewarm. If it is heated too 

much it will curdle. 


|” THE baby is a breast-fed child and the mother 

has been giving him one bottle of milk a day, 
as advised for a child four months old, it will now 
be well to substitute two meals from the bottle for 
two from the breast each day; for by the time the 
baby is a year old he should be weaned from the 
breast entirely, and it is much easier and safer to 
do this gradually. The child should now be fed 
every three hours and a half up to ten o’clock 
Pp. M., making five meals, in twenty-four hours, of 
six to eight ounces at each meal, according to his 
digestive capacity. The formula for the tenth 
month is as follows: 

Stir up the milk in the quart bottle and take 
thirty ounces of this and twenty of gruel, three 
teaspoonfuls of granulated sugar or seven of milk- 
sugar, a pinch of salt, and a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of soda bicarbonate. Pasteurize, etc., as usual. 


If the Baby Has Scarlet Fever 


HILE babies under one year of age are not so 
likely to contract scarlet fever as older chil- 
dren they do sometimes take the disease, and never 
should be exposed to it if it can pe avoided. Scarlet 
fever is one of the most serious of the contagious 
diseases. It isnot so much the disease itself which 
is dangerous as the various complications likely to 
occur. 

Epidemics of scarlet fever are more often seen in 
the fall and -winter months than in spring and 
summer. The germs are very easily carried anda 
child may contract the disease by means of a third 
person, by clothing, toys, books, etc.; by being in a 
room which has not been properly fumigated, even 
months after the person who has had the disease is 
well; or by direct contact with a case ; 
greatest precautions should be cbserved. 


hence the 


CHILD who has been exposed to scarlet fever 
may show the first symptoms of the disease at 
any time from two to twelve days after the exposure, 
the average time being a week. Scarlet fever 
generally begins suddenly with vomiting and a sore 
throat, and sometimes with a general convulsion. 
The fever is usually quite high and the child appears 
veryill. The throat looks red and congested and may 
have small white spots on the tonsils. The tongue 
is usualiy coated white, with many little red dots, 
which gives it the name of ** strawberry tongue.” 
The rash generally makes its appeaarnce within 
the first twenty-four or thirty-six hours, and is very 
different from that of measles. It is bright red and 
very fine; so close together that the whole skin has 
a scarlet appearance and is often likened to that of 
a boiled lobster. It is usually first seen on the neck 
and chest but spreads rapidly. The length of time 
during which the rash remains out varies greatly; 
sometimes it remains for a week, and again it fades 
inafew hours. In the average case it begins to fade 
after the fourth or fifth day, and then the skin begins 
to peel. The scales which peel off are sometimes 
very large, and it is at this stage of the disease that 
others are likely to contract it. The patient should 
not be allowed to come in contact with other children 
until all signs of peeling have ceased. This usually 
takes two or three weeks, and may take six. 


HE treatment of scarlet fever depends a good 
deal upon the severity of the case and general 
symptoms, and must be left to the attending physi- 
cian. A warm sponge bath, given under cover of a 
blanket night and morning, or oftener if the child 
is restless from a high fever, will make him much 
more comfortable. A little alcohol may be added 
to the water if the fever is very high. An ice-cap 
placed on the child’s head will also help to reduce 
the fever and soothe the little patient. The mouth 


| should be carefully washed out several times daily 


with an antiseptic solution, such as boric acid or 
listerine, and the throat sprayed or swabbed if 
very sore. Rubbing the body with carbolized vase- 
line is an excellent plan and helps to keep the scales 
from scattering. 


HE child’s food should be liquid, and the usual 

formula should be diluted one-half while the fever 
is high and peptonized if any signs of indigestion 
are present. Pienty of pure water should be given, 
and the sick-room should have an abundant supply 
of pure, fresh air. If necessary the child may be 
covered up, head and all, for a few minutes and the 


windows opened wide, so that the air may be 


changed; then, as the room becomes warmer, the 
extra wrap may be removed. The temperature of 
the room should be from 68° to 70° Fahrenheit. 


“HE action of the kidneys should be most care- 
fully watched, and the doctor should be given a 
specimen of the child’s urine frequently, for kidney 
disease is one of the most dreaded complications. 
Even after the child has been apparently well for 


some time the mother at the first sign of scanty or 


discolored urine should call the doctor’s attention 
to it. Indeed, during the entire progress of the 
disease the mother must be always on the alert. 
Another frequent complication is earache and 
abscesses in the ears. 
severe pain, 


If the child screams as if in 
or puts his hand to the side of his 
head, heat should at once be applied to the ears 
and the doctor should be asked to examine the 
drums and make an opening in them if necessary. 
If this were more promptly done than it usually 
is a great deal of deafness from scarlet fever would 
be obviated. 


HE child should not be allowed to get up until 

the peeling has ceased, and all draughts should 
be carefully avoided, for a cold will often bring on 
the dreaded kidney trouble. 

Before mingling with the rest of the family the 
patient and nurse should take a bath ina solution of 
bichloride of mercury — 1-5;000 — they should wash 
even their hair in this solution ~— and then take an- 
other bath in warm water, using soap. The bath 
should be taken in the sick-room; then the nurse and 
patient should wrap themselves in clean blankets 
and go into another room, where perfectly fresh 
clothing, which has never been in the sick-room, 
should be put on. 


S THE germs of scarlet fever are so easily scat- 
tered the mother or nurse cannot be too careful 
in guarding against the spread of the disease. The 
person taking care of the sick child should wear 
cotton clothing and a cap, and should not mingle 
with other people. The child’s bedding and all 
clothing should be soaked in carbolic acid, and all 
general rules for disinfection should be most faith- 
fully carried out. 


If there is wall-paper on the walls of the sick- | 


room it is much safer to have it scraped off after 
the room has been fumigated. New paper, or new 
paint, may then be put on the walls. 
that is not too valuable should be burnt at the 
close of the disease, and what cannot be destroyed | 
in this way should receive the most careful and 
thorough fumigation. 
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Ring Around a Nestle 


The little circle of babies 
first nourished on Nestle’s 
Food forty years ago has 
increased to-day to a mighty 


circle all around the earth. 
Three generations of happy, 
healthy children have been 
nourished by Nestle’s since 
it was first manufactured 
nearly forty years ago. 

Thousands of mothers who 
were themselves raised on 
Nestlés are to-day feeding 
it to their children. 





To prepare Nestlé’s Food, only the 
addition of water is required, thus 
avoiding the danger of using cow’s 
milk from unknown sources. It is 
the best substitute for mother’s milk. 
Is simple, economical and safe. 

Write for free half- pound sample, 
enough for eight meals, and our 
* Book for Mothers ” which con- 


tains invaluable hints for the 
treatment and care of infants. 


HENRI NESTLE 
73 Warren Street NEW YORK 











THE 


Coward 


“Good Sense” 


Shoe 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 





The shoe for Boy or Girl to wear from babyhood up, 
and to keep wearing. Will gradually shape the foot to 
perfect growth, because planned on nature’s lines. 

All men and women should wear the “Coward” Shoe. 


Sold nowhere else 
| JAMES S. COWARD,2##-274 Greenwich street, near 
Mail Orders Filled 


A PRESENT 


that he will enjoy day and 
for Baby night for a long time, is 


Glascock’s 


COMBINED 
Baby Jumper 
Rocking Chair 
and Go-Cart 


Also used as a Bed 
and High Chair 
The Whole 
Outfit 
will cost 
you less 
than an 
ordinary 
Go-Cart 
alone 


Send for Catalogue 


















The health and pleasure it 
brings to baby is not measur- 
able by dollars. ‘The Go-Cart 
Attachment fitted with rubber 
tired wheels is fastened and 
unfastened automatically. En- 
dorsed by Physicians. A beau- 
tiful illustrated book with tes- 
timonials FREE. 
GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO. 

Box 6 Muncie, Indiana 


REDUCED RATES ON HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


to and from California, Washington, Oregon, Colorado. 
Map of Los Angeles or San Francisco, FREE. Write 


Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95'; Washington St., Chicago 



























It’s the 
uncommon 
last this shoe 
is moulded on that 
gives the graceful lines. 
It’s the freedom they give 
the foot and the support they 
give the instep that gives a 

graceful poise and car- 
riage to women 
who wear 
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Shoes for Women 


Made in many shapes, styles and 
materials. Sold by progressive deal- 
ers everywhere. You save a dollar 
on every pair—they look and wear 
better than most $3.50 shoes. 

For renewing and preserving shoes use 


only Radcliffe Shoe Dressing. 10 cents. 
Write for free book of shoe styles. 


RADCLIFFE SHOE CO., Dept. 21, Boston, Mass, 














OF Rt 
5 Wil BANE 


Has been \ 
used over 50 years by millions of ladies with uniform suc- 
cess, and to-day is the most popular shoe dressing in the 





7 
Thus saving time, labor, and brushes. 


world, It imparts a beautiful lustre tu ail black shoes 
(except patent leather); is warranted not to soil the finest 
clothing or injure the most delicate leather It is always 
ready to use, and guaranteed NEVI:R to thicken up in 
the bottle or deteriorate. Demand Whittemore’s “Gilt 
Edge” Oil Dressing, and refuse to take inferior sub- 
stitutes, which may ruin your shoes. Put up in 6 oz. 
bottles (sot in 4 oz. or less, as is often the case). Price 
in durable carton, 25c. 


If your dealer does not keep it, send us 25c. postage, 
and we will send you a full-size bottle prepaid. 


Sole Manufacturers, Dept. ‘‘M,’’ CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

WHITTEMORE’S “ SUPERB” PASTE gives a jet black 
brilliancy to all patent leather or shiny shoes that is dura- 
ble and waterproof without injury to the leather. Send 10 
cents direct to us, and we will send full-size box’ postpaid. 
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HANDKERCHIEFS 


None so rich they do 
not serve; none so poor 
who cannot buy them. 
To any one person who will send 
us, what in our judgment is a better 
Jy phrase than the above, we willsend | 
§ acheck for $30, on Dec. 20,the only 
» condition being that each contest- 
ant must be a mail order purchaser 
.. for not less than $1.00 worth hdkfs. 
direct from us. 8 Men's “ Linene” 
Hdkfs. $1.00, or 12 Ladies’ ‘*Lin- 
3 ene" Hadkfs. $1.00. We will send 
= Samples, 2 Men's or 3 Women's # 
Hdkfs., for 25c. — to introduce the F 
best Hdkf. at the price in America 
4 to-day. Send for“ Linene"’ Booklet. 
Reference: Van Norden Trust Co., 
i New York. Responsible Agents, } 
send 25 cents for samples. % 
Albert Man Hdkf. Co., 565-67 
Broadway, New York. 
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A GARDEN INA 
FINGER-BOWL 


By Charlotte Paddock 


O TO the woods 
‘G on a bright day 
in the fall and 
gather such of the deli- 
cate little plants as I 
shall speak of in this 
article, and get a few 
spoonfuls of well-rotted 
leaf-mould near any old 
log. Bring these dainty 
bits of the forest home 
and plant them in the 








you will find yourself well repaid for the trouble. 

Buy two Bohemian clear glass finger-bowls. Fill 
one of them about half full with the earth and 
plant each little bit of Nature, putting in the mosses 
to cover the dirt. Have the other bowl clean, and 
after lightly sprinkling the plants with water place 
the empty bowl on top, fitting the edges together. 
Put these bowls on your dining-table. 

These finger-bowl gardens need little care, and 
they are very simple and inexpensive to make. 
The one thing to be careful about is not to water 
them too much. Once a month is often enough. 
You will notice that they will water themselves — 
by the moisture gathering on the top bow] and drip- 
»ing down on the plants. 

The top bowl may be left off for an hour or so, if 
you wish to have them open during a meal, for 
instance. The plants will not grow if the top one 
is left off too long. Theyare too delicate and can- 
not stand the dry atmosphere of the indoor life. 

These bowls of plants are more satisfactory than 
the little pots of ferns one buys, for they do not dry 
up and perish, and will live fortwo or three years 
— if properly kept. 

When they are watered, only the slightest sprinkle 
is needed. They are not subject to either heat or 
cold in a house. Give them plenty of light, but 
they will not stand being in the strong sun. 

Larger bowls may be arranged in the same way. 
Buy any shape of clear glass bowls and plant them 
as directed for the small ones — using plants that 
are a bit larger. Bowls of small bulbs may be 
made by planting the bulbs, such as snowdrops, 
crocuses, etc., and three or four days before the 
flower-buds burst sprinkle bluegrass-seed over the 
This will come up, and on each tiny blade 
there will be a dewdrop. 

Lilies-of-the-valley will grow if the bowls are 
large enough. Get the roots at any seed store and 
plant them, covering up the roots and earth with 
mosses. Plant in with them tiny wild trees about 
four inches high. These will put forth small leaves 
from their tiny buds—and spring! real spring! 
will have come to you in December. 

These bowls of bulbs are fine for fall, and if 
planted in October will be in bloom by Christmas. 

The partridge-berry is a small vine growing along 
the ground and can be found on almost any hill- 
side in the Eastern States of America. In the fall 
it bears a little berry about the size and color of the 
holly berry. A bit of this is a splendid thing to 
plant, for it grows easily, and the berry gives a bril- 
liant bit of color to the little garden. 

Any small ferns will grow readily, and they can 
be found in the woods in almost any damp place. 

All kinds of mosses may be used. Cut them up 
from the ground by passing a dull-bladed knife 
under them. 

Small trees which have delicate roots will grow, 
putting out tiny leaves ; also common yarrow and 
sour grass. 

A sprig of wild strawberry should be used. Wild 
violets will bloom. They should be gathered in the 
fall, after they are through blooming. 


How to Have Lilacs in Winter 
By Grace L. Weeks 


O THE girl living in the country the question of 
flowers for winter festivities is a perplexing one 
and one often beyond her solving. House plants 
have a way of not blooming at critical times, and 
of florists there is generally a lamentable lack. 
This difficulty has been overcome by one girl of my 
acquaintance, who not only supplies herself and 
friends with blossoms all winter, but who also sends 
an occasional box to the nearest town Horist, in 
return for which she always receives a very substan- 
tial check. This girl forces lilacs. 

In almost every farm garden there are to be found 
large clumps of lilac bushes, the thinning out of 
which will allow those remaining to spread and 
grow more freely. Before cutting, the bushes must 
have been subjected to aseverefreeze. Select such 
as have largefull buds and cut the bushes off at the 
ground. Put them into a deep pail of water in an 
ordinarily heated room ; not in the direct sunlight, 
neither in a dark corner. As the water is absorbed, 
fresh should be added, so that the pail is always 
full. A large piece of charcoal thrown into the pail 
will keep the waterfresh. Lilacs that are ‘‘ forced ”’ 
in a room heated by a coal stove do very well. 
Steam or hot air may, perhaps, be better, as thev 
are less variable. Gas does not have any bad effects 
upon the flowers, as it has been used tor illuminat- 
ing purposes in the room where they were growing, 
The kind of heat, indeed, is immaterial so long as 
it is even and of about the degree of a regularly 
heated living-room. 

In a week’s time the bushes will begin to sprout, 
and in five weeks they will be a mass of feathery 
bloom. One bush will often bear many sprays. 
The flowers are gradual in their unfolding, not all 
the sprays flowering at once. A month will proba- 
bly elapse from the time they first appear until the 
last ones are ready to cut. If the buds are slow in 
opening, one must not get discouraged. The slower 
they are, the larger the flowers will be. If forced 
too rapidly they are apt to be small, but still lovely 
and fragrant. It is a good plan to put two or three 
pails in different corners of theroom. If the bushes 
in one corner do not do well for any reason, such as 
too much or too little light or heat, the others are 
sure to be a success. 

A delightful surprise is in store for the experi- 
menter who tries this plan. The ordinary purple 
lilac will under these conditions produce the whitest 
of dainty blossoms and the leaves will be nearly as 
lovely as the flowers — while the whole house will 
be redolent of the odors of spring. No lovelier gift 
could be received than a spray or two of these 
exquisite blossoms carefully packed in cotton, and 
arriving on a snowy, blustery morning. 
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Skin 
Culture 


Are you poisoning the skin with face lotions, 
creams, powders, etc.? Stop and think. Is your 
natural complexion as satisfactory to-day, as before 
you used these beauty destroyers? Wise women are 
realizing that to obtain and retain real beauty, a 
course in harmony with nature must be employed. 
‘That's why so many have found the new 


Russian 


RUBBER Sponge 


the ideal beautifier. It cultivates the skin and beau- 
tifies by producing skin health. Its cup-like friction 
stimulates the blood vessels of the skin, dilates the 
pores, opens the avenues of exhalation, purifies, 
whitens, cleanses — restores beauty in nature’s os/y 
way. It changes the dark, sallow, muddy complex- 
ion to a soft, velvety whiteness, with a tint of 
healthy hue. Excel- 
lent for toilet, nur- 
sery,bath. Sent pre- 
paid to any address. 
Toilet size, 50c., bath 
$1.00. Money back if 
not satisfactory. Re- 
fuse to accept unless 
the Russian Klean- 
well label is attached. 
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SAFE 


The Blue 
Label 
Proves It 


Pasted on 














every piece of 
the genuine 








Agate Nickel-Steel 


Contains No Poison 


in the enamel. If substitutes are offered, write 
us. Booklet Free. Sold by leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 

LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 
New York Boston Chicago 








Save Money ,%, 
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Beautifies with absolute safety, being prepared 

entirely of purest materials and free from «all 

injurious ingredients. The wooden box pre- 

serves the delicate perfume. Sold everywhere. 
Full sized box sent on receipt of 50c. 


J. A. POZZONI CO. 


@, 
J COMPLEXION POWDER 





Chicago, Il. 








Keep Sweet 


by occasionally dusting the arm pits, bu. 
feet, dress shields, corsets and under: 
ments with Spiro Powder. A delight! ! 
antiseptic that positively destroys and | 
vents the odor of pe*spiration. 


SrinoPowoER 


is odorless. Relieves inflammation, chafing 4! 
prickly heat. On sale at drug, toilet a: 
notion counters everywhere. 25 cents, or by 
mail. Free sample on request. 
Guarantee in every box. 


SPIRO COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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4-Thread Hosiery 
25 cents 























The only 4-THREAD 
lisle stockings that can 
be bought for - - - - 


are stamped ‘* Y K M,’’ as shown 
above, on the foot of every pair. 

Most 25 cent stockings are made 
of J or 2 threads. 4 threads are 
better than 2 threads, just as 4 
cents are better than 2 cents. 

So low a price for so high quality 
is possible only because no middle- 
man’s profit stands between mills 
and dealer. 

Misses’ and Boys’, single or double 
knees, fine or Derby rib, medium 
and heavy weights; sizes 6 to 10. 
Black only. 

Men's Half Hose, two weights—me- 
dium and heavy. Colors black, 
tan, pearl, mahogany. Tourist 
and Cadet blue; sizes 9 to 11%. 

All ‘‘Y KM” hosiery is knit 
from finest combed Egyptian 
lisle yarn, and for looks and wear 
is unsurpassed, 

If your dealer won't supply you, we will. 


Sample pair 25 cents; 6 
pairs (one or assorted 
colors) $1.50, delivered free 






























Write for booklet, telling how it is 
possible for us to make so you can buy 
for 25 cents the finest 4-thread lisle 
stockings, that will wear double as 
long as the one or two thread kind. 


YORK KNITTING MILLS CO. 


Norway Street, York, Pa. 
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School Children Should Drink 





HORLICK’s 


Children require a nutritious, palatable table 
drink, It is well known that tea and coffee 
are injurious, as they impair both the diges- 
tion and nerves of a growing child. Horlick’s 
Malted Milk is invigorating, healthful, upbuilds 
and strengthens the brain, nerves and muscles. 





Horlick’s Malted Milk contains, in theform of a tempt- 
ing food-drink, pure, rich milk, from our own dairies, 
combined with an extract of the choicest grains. It is 
very nourishing, delicious, and easily digested. Put up « 
in powder form, instantly prepared by stirring in hot or 
cold water, without further cooking or addition of milk. 


In TABLET form, also, ready to eat as a quick school 
luncheon, or in place of candy, at recess, or between 
meals. In both natural and chocolate flavor. 


} 
Samples of powder or tablet form, or both, will be sent | 
free upon request. All druggists sell it. 


Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


34 Farringdon Road, London,Eng. 25 St. Peter St.,Montreal, Can. 
Established 1273. 


Atar Myosotis 


(FORGET-ME-NOT) 


is compounded from carefully 
selected ingredients, and more 
than ten years has been con- 
sidered necessary to develup 
the true perfume. One or two 
drops on handkerchief or lace | 
ence satisfactory results. | 

he concentrated strength and | 
antiseptic qualities easily dis- | 
tinguish Atar Myosotis from 
cheap articles mixed with 
water, and in order to further 
distinguish the product from 
others, the Atars are offered 
only in Blue Glass bottles, 
mounted with sterling silver. 
It is the most refined, unique 
and attractive article for the 
toilet ever exhibited. 





The silver mount is very suitable 
for engraving initials, monograms, 
etc. If you do not find it at your 
merchants, we will send it for $2 


ROBERT LOW’S SON & HOWARD 
167 Strand, London, England 
The Flat-Iroa, New York City, U.S. A. 
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By Maud Banfield 


N DIPHTHERIA the 
child’s breathing-passages 
sometimes become so swollen 
that no air can pass through. 
The child shows every symp- 
tom of anxiety and distress, 

throwing himself about in uncontrollable rest- 

lessness, picking at his lips as if to pull away 
the obstruction, and appealing in every possible 
way to the bystanders for help. The breath is 
sucked in with a harsh sound, and retraction of 
the chest walls below the ribs is seen. 

Sometimes there is at first a short, brassy 

cough, but this soon ceases, for the 

obstruction is too great. If not 
speedily relieved the child soon dies 
from lack of air. 


li a Breathing-Tube is Needed 
* ORDER to relieve this emer- 

gency the doctor may find it neces- 
sary to make a <mall incision as 
quickly as possible .« the throat, straight 
into the breathing-tube, and in it place a 
short curved silver or rubber tube which will 
allow the free passage of air into the child’s lungs. 

For those who live in cities it is hardly necessary 
to speak of this operation, which is called tracheot- 
omy, otherwise the cutting of the trachea or breath- 
ing-tube, for if the physician finds it is necessary to 
do this to save the child’s life he will also in all 
probability insure the attendance of two skilled 
nurses. These are anxious cases, however skillful 
the attendant may be, and for those who do not 
know exactly what to do, the emergencies which are 
constantly arising are nerve-racking in the extreme. 
The child should never be left even for three min- 
utes at a time, for he may cough out the tube, or 
may suddenly choke through endeavoring to cough 
up the membrane, or may quickly die through shut- 
ting off the air, caused by the filling of the tube 
with thick mucus. But to those who are so situ- 
ated that they live beyond the reach of skilled care, 
and where the operation may have been performed 
by the physician to give relief in a sudden emer- 
gency, a few simple directions may be given. 

In the first place the child must never be left for 
amoment. Every direction the doctor gives must 
be carefully followed, and the surrounding air must 
be kept moist. Pictures of the tube and the posi- 
tion it takes in the trachea can be seen in any good 
nursing book, and it is advisable, if the mother has 
to take care of the child herself, that she should 
secure as soon as possible a work which will explain 
this more fully than it is possible for me to do in an 
article of this sort. The tubes are usually of sil- 
ver, and are double. The outer one is kept in 
place by means of pieces of tape which tie at the 
back of the child’s neck. The inner tube fits 
closely, but not tightly. This inner tube may be 
removed according to the doctor’s orders. Itshould 
not be touched without such orders, unless the child 
is in danger of smothering. To clean it without 
removal a feather is generally used. This feather 
should be fairly stiff, and should only be inserted 
the depth of the tube. Many nurses make the mis- 


| take of pushing it down too far, wiiich irritates the 


trachea or breathing-tube and causes the child the 
exertion of coughing. The feather should be cleaned 
immediately in soda-water, washed in clear water 
and put to dry, unless a plentiful supply can be 
secured so that no feather need be used twice. 


Intubation is Preferred to Tracheotomy 


[RTUBATION, or the inserting of a hollow metal 
or vulcanite tube through the mouth, is nowadays 
generally preferred to tracheotomy, and when it is 
possible to use this method it is for many reasons 
more desirable than tracheotomy. The mother’s 
part is to hold the patient still while the doctor 
places the tube in the throat, and as may be imag- 
ined, this is easier said than done. The child 
should be firmly pinned in a blanket, with his arms 
by his side, so that he cannot possibly get them free. 
The mother must then hold the child on her lap 
facing the physician, the child’s head resting on her 
shoulder and slightly turned back. If the services 
of a third person are available she will probably be 
found exceedingly useful to hand what may be re- 
quired. The metal tube has a little hole at the top 
through which a double thread of strong silk is 
passed. This thread is sometimes used to remove 
the tube and is fastened to the child’s cheek with a 
small piece of sticking-plaster, so that it may not 
be swallowed. Some physicians prefer to withdraw 
the thread when the tube is once in place, and take 
out the tube by the aid of a special instrument. 
After intubation the child requires just as careful 
watching as after tracheotomy, for the tube may 
become stopped up, or it may be coughed out. It 
is important that the child should not be allowed to 
pull the tube suddenly out, which he will some- 
times do if the silken thread is left in and due 
provision is not taken to guard against it. To 
prevent any sudden action of this sort stiff armlets 
may be placed upon the child. These may be made 
of cardboard something like sleeves, and consist 
merely of straight rolls of cardboard of sufficient 
stiffness to prevent bending. These should extend 
from just under the arms to the wrists, and should 
be fastened securely to a yoke of webbing across the 
shoulders and chest. This method is not nearly so 
uncomfortable as the old-fashioned one of tying the 
child’s arms to the sides of his crib, as in using 
these armlets he can move himself about easily. 


IF THE CHILD CANNOT BREATHE: 
AND IN CASE OF CROUP 






















Superintendent of the 
Polyclinic tiospital, Philadelphia 








Whichever sort of tube is used it is usually 


different sort. 


tube that he becomes very much frightened 
when any attempt is made to persuade him to 
do without it. In tracheotomy cases I have 
known a child to insist for many months that he 
could not breathe unless he had a piece of rib- 
bon tied around his neck. 


Feeding of Intubation Cases 
Tas is always a difficult matter. 
Some physicians prefer that no 
food be given by mouth. If it is al- 
lowed, however, it is often found that 
semi-solids are much more easily 
swallowed than liquids, and milk, 
cocoa, etc., may be thickened with 
a little cornstarch. The food should 
only be given in sips, or there may be 
a very troublesome regurgitation from 
the swallowing-tube and the fluids may 
come out through the opening made by the 
tube, or be sucked into the lungs. This may 
cause what is called septic pneumonia, and there- 
fore, besides the danger of choking the child, such 
accidents should be carefully guarded against. 

Whether or not the child be fed through the 
mouth, both mouth and teeth must be kept scrupu- 
lously clean. This may be done by means of swabs 
of absorbent cotton held in a clip forceps (called at 
instrument shops, where they can be purchased for 
fifty cents, a hemostat), or by pieces of cotton care- 
fully wound around the end of a piece of stick 
called an applicator. Listerine or some other anti- 
septic mouth wash is good. Plain warm water with 
a few drops of glycerine should be used afterward, 

and will prevent the mouth from becoming dry. 


What to Do for Croup 

OME children are undoubtedly much more sub- 
ject to croup than others, and the liability to it 
also seems to run in some families. It appears to 
be much less common than formerly, probably owing 
to the fact that children are nowadays more sensibly 
dressed. Children who are overdressed, and suffer 
in consequence from overheating, are just as likely 
to reap evil consequences as those whose clothing 
is suddenly changed to low-necked frocks with short 
sleeves and allowed to go barefoot. Children who 
never wear shoes and stockings and always wear 
very little clothing are much less apt to suffer from 
croup and kindred affections than are those who are 
allowed to remove their heavy clothes occasionally. 

In croup the onset is usually very sudden, the 
child either having gone to bed apparently perfectly 
well, or possibly suffering only from a “slight 
cold.’’ He awakes with a hard, strident cough 
and difficult breathing. The cough is what is 
called ‘*brassy’’? and loud. This is in a waya 
favorable symptom, for it shows that there is no 
membrane there stopping the throat. The trouble 
seems to be spasmodic, from which it has obtained 
the name of spasmodic croup. The child’s face 
becomes blue from difficulty in breathing, and he 
suffers considerable distress and fear. A doctor 
should be sent for if possible, and meanwhile a hot 
sponge or hot wet flannel should be tied around the 
child’s neck and covered with a towel, or preferably 
a piece of oil silk, to keep in the warmth and the 
moisture, Some physicians recommend a hot foot- 
bath extending as far as the knees, in which has 
been put a few teaspoonfuls of mustard flour, just 
enough to redden the skin. Sometimes this foot- 
bath is more easily and quickly obtained than would 
be a bath containing sufficient hot water to immerse 
the child’s whole body. While the water should be 
as hot as can be borne, causing a reddish flush to 
the skin, care must be taken not to scald the child. 
After a brisk rubbing the child should be wrapped 
in a warm blanket. 

Half a teaspoonful of syrup of ipecac, or if the 
child is over four years of age, a whole teaspoonful, 
may be given. This should be followed by a drink 
of warm water every fifteen minutes until vomiting 
is induced. When this has once been secured the 
child will probably suffer little further difficulty 
and will quickly go to sleep. It is wise to keep him 
in the nursery for a day or so, and especial care 
should be taken regarding his feeding, selecting only 
a light diet. 


An Overloaded Stomach Sometimes Causes Croup 
[= MUST be remembered that an overloaded 

stomach is sometimes the cause of croup, quite 
apart from a cold, and therefore children who are 
subject to croup should not be allowed to overload 
their stomachs. 
children; or for that matter, adults either. If the 
bowels have not been moved during the day preced- 
ing the attack an injection of warm soapsuds will 
frequently end the attack. 

In all cases of croup the air should be kept moist. 
This moisture may be secured by keeping a kettle 


full of water boiling near the child’s crib, or bya | 


tin basin of water placed on a tripod over a lamp, 
as I have previously explained. 


che 


NOTE — Miss Banfield will answer any letters of inquiry 
about home nursing, provided return postage is inclosed; 
but under no circumstances will she prescribe in cases of 
illness or give medical advice of any kind whatever. Those 
matters properly belong to the physician. 


removed by the physician in two or three | 
days, sometimes to be replaced by one of a.! 
Frequently the child has experi- 
enced so much relief from the placing of the | 


Late suppers are never good for | 
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PERFECTION 
EMBROIDERY 
NEEDLES 
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Complete 2? . 
5 () Outfit for C \ 


18 x 18-inch Linen Center Piece. 
Handsome Color Study. 
Diagram Embroidery Lesson. 
Skeins of Grand Prize Filo Silk. 
Doz. Eng. Embroidery Needles. 


Your Choice of Three Designs. 
Strawberry No. 345 
Violet No. 340 
American Beauty Rose No. 344 

Above Outfit sent Postpaid on only 
one fair condition, viz.: That you 
promise to ask for and accept from 
your dealer only Richardson’s Silks 
when you embroider the Center 
Piece. Save tags for handsome 


Free Premiums. See Illustrated 
Booklet with Outfit. 


SEND TODAY — DO IT NOW 


_Enclose 25c, mention design de- 
sired and Address Envelope to 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 


DEPT. N° 410 
220-224 ADAMS ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 








| Boys’ New Fashions 334 
The Columbus 


Russian Suit 
Ages 2'2 to6. Something Entirely New 


Has the new round Collar, which is 
braided with silk; Shield has embroid- 
ered silk design and Coat has orna- 
ments in front made of black silk 
braid. 

Materials—Red, Royal Blue, 
Brown and Navy Serges either Kough 
or Smooth effect 


Prices $5.50 to $6.50 


The Passaic 
Sailor Suit 


A Very Pretty Effect 
Ages 3 to 10. 


Coat has small turn down Collar, 
braided and embroidered, with silk 
tie; some of the Coats have embroid 
ered design on Sleeve. 

Materials— Navy, Red, Royal 
Blue, Brown Smooth or Unfinished 
Serges, also in fancy Grey and Brown 
Mixed Cheviots 


Prices $5.00 to $6.50 


Early in October our New Fall Styles 
will be on sale at Reliable Clothiers 
and Department Stores everywhere. 
If one of our suite ever fails to give 
satisfaction get your money back 
from the man who sold it. 


A label bearing OUR TRADE-MARK is sewed 
y)? on the inside pocket of every garment. 
: We would like to place our New Fall Cata- 
logue for 1903 in the hands of every mother 
Mailed free on request. 


|| ALSBERG, MORITZ & CO., 7° "zw" yuly Pisce 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS 


Patterns for 32 different articles; 
(long clothes) with full direc- 
tions for making, showing 
necessary material, etc., or 10 
patterns for short clothes; 
either set sent postpaid for 
nly 25e. A large illustrated book- 
let, showing everything necessary for mother and infant, sent free. 
Send silver or stamps. Infants’ ready-made garments my specialty. 


Address weg. C, &. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey 














































For Crocheted Slippers. Pre- 
ferred by all ladies. ‘‘It’s so easy to 
sew to.’’ Ask your dealer or send 25c. to 


The Wm. H. Wiley & Son Co., Box A, Hartford, Conn. . 


Se a eT ae 
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From France 


come the exquisite undergarments 
reproduced in 


National 


Undermustlins 


American skill puts the artistic dainti- 
ness of the French lingerie within 
every woman’s means. All the newest 
shapes—hundreds of odd, charming 
designs — beautifully made. When 
shopping ask to see ‘* National’’ corset 
covers, petticoats, chemises, drawers, 
gowns, ‘Trade-mark on hem. 


Order from us if not 
on sale in your town. 
FREE The latest shapes and 
newest designs in un- 
dermuslins are shown in our 
booklet (free) , sent on request. 
NATIONAL UNDERWEAR (0., Dept. B, Indianapolis, Ind, 



















)| | Bern- 
hardt. 


Melba. 


(anfield 


Dress Shields 


CRS 





Have been worn and commended by fF 
Melba, Maxine Elliott, Viola Allen, Bern- [3 
hardt, Jane Hading and a host of others. 
Have taken more first prizes than 
all other shields combined. 
No other shield as well known, or has 
stood the test of time as has the Canfield. 


Maxine Elliott. Viola Allen. 
OFFICES: 


New York, 
London, 
Paris and 
Hamburg. 


MSGALL (io" 
PATTERNS 


They are the best. Absolutely reliable and 
pe Established 33 years. Sold by some 
reliable dealer in nearly every city and town 
or by mail. Mail orders filled the day received. 
Send 2c. stamp for free catalogue —over 600 
designs. Address 


The McCall Co. 


413-117 WEST 3ist ST.. NEW YORK 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE—the acknowledged 
leader of all Fashion monthlies. All the latest 
Fashion News, Household Hints, Home Liter- 
ature, Fiction, etc. Circulation 450,000 every 
month. Send soc. for a year or sc. for latest 
copy. Address as above. 


s0\MSCALLS 
AR/ MAGAZINE 


















































The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1903 





DOLLY’S ECONOM- 
ICAL WAYS 


HER MOTTO: 











“ Think Before You Spend” 
F YOU are out shopping with 
| just so much money, and 
maybe right beside you at 
the counter some one else is 
buying the very thing you want 
and can’t have, you think 
you’re abused by Fate, don’t 
you? This happened to me 
only a few days ago, so I went 
over to the reception-room and 
sat down in a corner to reason 
» it all out about the hat, for that 
was what I wanted, and the other girl got it — such 
a pretty one for evening wear, all leaves and Howers. 
But help was at hand. Just at that momenta friend 
came up and told me how she made one. She’s just 
nineteen, with a beau. ‘All you have to do,’’ she 
said, ‘is to buy a wire frame, or use an old one if 
you have a becoming one, and cover it with dull 
green silesia, binding the edge of the brim with 
either green or black velvet. You have some in 
your patch-bag, haven’t you? Then cover 
crown and brim with roses and sew two or three 
more on a bandeau under the left brim. Those you 
wore last summer will do if you touch them up with 
water-colors, or dye them in a weak solution of dye, 
and trim the edges. They will look like new. 
Invest in a couple of new bunches of leaves, and 
there’s your hat. So, cheer up; it’s easy to‘ defy 
the lack of rocks’ and look perfectly sweet, too.” 





the 
tne 


So we chatted a while longer, although it was 
house-cleaning time and we should have both 
been at home rearranging curtains and things. 
‘* By-the-way,” she said, ‘‘did you ever 
curtains of cheesecloth? ‘They are so dainty and 
inexpensive, trimmed with a ruffle of the goods. 
Betore you hang them dip them in thin starch and 
iron them carefully. You’ll be surprised at their 
beauty.’’ This was a lovely idea—so plain and 
simple — sort of “ Morris ”’-y. 

She went on: “ My old tamboured net curtains are 
almost ready to be thrown away, though I shall cut 
out the braided design and whip it down on linen 
for a shirtwaist.’’ This was another lovely idea. 

I have another friend who had used some 
antique lace in the same way. The scrim part of 
the curtains was entirely worn out, but some of the 
lace was still good — and was just the thing for trim- 
ming a waist. 

‘* When my eyes are tired of reading and sewing,’’ 
my friend continued, “ I do things culinary. Last 
year we ran short of preserved peaches, so we had 
to use the dried article. There are two kinds, you 
know — one with skins on, and one without. The 
latter cost about ten cents more a pound, so I used 
the former, soaking them in cold water for an hour 
or two, after which I could skin themeasily. Then 
I stewed them with sugar anda few cloves in the 
water in which they were soaked, and nobody knew 
that they were not really-truly preserves.’’ 


Then we went to the millinery department, where | 


I bought two large straw hats for ninety cents. Of 
course they were greatly reduced, but they were of 
very fine straw and can be easily shaped into next 
year’s styles. Here we said farewell. 


At home the mail had brought me some interest- 
ing letters, full of ideas. Listen to this one from 
Lykens, Pennsylvania: ‘*‘A few days ago mother 
purchased a turkey with white feathers, and as we 
plucked it we found under the large feathers a mass 
of pure white downy plumage. With this I trimmed 
a white felt hat and made it look like ostrich-feathers. 
Next I made a muff, using white felt for the founda- 
tion on which to sew the feathers by the stems so 
that one covered another, until the whole looked 
like fur. I made a seam of the ends, placed a suffi- 
cient amount of cotton inside and lined it with silk. 
I wanted a boa, too, but the soft feathers were 
used up, so I utilized the downy parts of the larger 
feathers, sewing them on strips of white felt about 
six inches wide and nearly three yards long. I 
lined it with siik and inserted a layer of cotton 
between, to give it warmth and thickness. My 
friends guessed seventy-five dollars as the cost of 
my new set of furs. But such white turkeys are 
numerous and any one can use their feathers this 
way.”’ 

After reading this I thought what a pretty trim- 
ming these feathers would make for a child’s coat 
and cap, or even to trim the edge of a girl’s even- 
ing wrap. 

Another letter says: 

“Dear Dolly: Something very pretty can be made 
of an old organdy dress and I’ll tell you whxt | did 
with mine. I ripped it all apart, cleansed and 
pressed it. From the back gores of the skirt I cut 
a scarf for my dresser, and trimmed it with three 
one-inch-wide dainty ruffles and put a ribbon bow 
oneach corner. There was plenty of the goods left, 
too, to make a cover for a pincushion to correspond, 
as well as a drawer pad, which I tufted with small 
rosettes.” 

Methinks that is what I’ll do with my old dotted 
Swiss gown. I have enough, too, for a small table- 
cover, which I shall edge with some heavy lace I have 
that can be cut and appliquéd in a pretty pattern. 


I must not forget to tell you some more of the | 
I think these | 


little hints that were in the letters. 
are all lovely: 

For a party prize make a dainty kimono, either 
of lawn, challie or silk, whichever you can afford. 

For a menu-card make a booklet of letter-paper 
laced up the back with cord.. Ornament the cover 
with some pretty design and a greeting. On the 
first inside page write the menu. 
blue-prints of scenes familiar to the guests. This 
is quite possible if one owns a camera and the 
guests live in the neighborhood. 

A good use for old kid gloves in red or brown 
shades is to cut from the backs and wrists different- 
shaped leaves for an autumn-leaf pillow. These 
may be cleansed and appliquéd on a russet back- 
ground of art denim with rich-colored silks in red, 
yellow and brown, and the pillow edged with leaves 
set in the seam. Make the leaves about three 
inches deep and of various shapes. 


Another use for old kid gloves is to cut the good | 
part into squares and make them into a checker- | 


board pillow. For this purpose some of your old 
pairs of light-colored gloves would have to be dyed 
black. 


make | 


Then follow with | 




















THE COOK 


Why is this Cook so angry ? 
Is she not a competent Cook ? 
She is Experienced and Capable, but she is an old Fogy and will 

not use Cottolene for Shortening. 

Oh, how foolish! 

She has made all the Family Ill with her Greasy Griddle Cakes, her 
Soggy Biscuit, her Lard-Soaked Doughnuts, and her Tough Pastry, 
and now they say she has Got to Go! 

Why will she not use Good, Pure, Nutritious Cottolene ? 

Because ‘‘ The Way of the Transgressor is Lard.’’ 


She has been given notice to leave. 


Cottolene will be found at good grocers. Sold only in sealed pails. 20-page Cottolene 
Primer, illustrated in colors, from which above is reproduced, sent upon receipt of 2c stamp 





Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. D, CHICAGO 
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Be Loyal to Your College, School, Class, Society or Club 
. BY WEARING ITS 


—— Badge 
or Class Pin 


Hundreds of Designs Free 
Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel, with any three letters or any two figures desired. 
Made in buttons, clasps, stick or hat pins as desired. 
Straight from factory to wearer at the following remark- 
| able prices : 

In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. Sample 10 cents. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. 

Sample 25 cents. 

Write for our beautiful catalogue, 
showing hundreds of designs, free. , 

Ail work guaranteed. Money back if @ 
not satisfied. Py 

Special designs and estimates gladly 
furnished free. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
77 Mt. Hope Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


. Knit Top Petticoats 





The conscientious grocer will tell you the facts about Bromangelon. The unscrupulous one may 
try to substitute another article. Bromangelon is the original powdered dessert jelly preparation. 
The ONE Perfect DESSERT JELLY 
Its deliciousness and purity are unequaled. /3c the package. At all leading Grocers. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE + STERN & SAALBERG, Mfrs., NEw YOrkK 
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Put in a Ginseng bed. Amazing profits; 
easily grown ; hardy anywhere in the United 
States and Canada. Immense demand; 
meagre supply. Grown either on farm or 
in small garden. Michigan man took $15,000 
worth off % acre last year. 






We sell cultivated seed and plants. Send 
4c in stamps for 55-page Book on enormous, 
easily-earned profit in Ginseng, and current 
issue of magazine, ‘ The Ginseng Garden.” 

CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
Department O Scranton, Pennsylvania 








Samples Engraved « 
Printed Invitativns am 
select 


DING 


Announcements on request ; 
Goods and Correct Styles. Looklet 


(Patented) 

Snug fitting, warm, stylish. Saves 
two extra underskirts. Habit back, 
knitted wool body. Cannot sag or pull 
out of shape. Sateen flare flounce, 
pleated, with tucked ruffle and under- 
piece, all black. 

Orders filled direct if your merchant 
cannot supply you. Ask him first. 
Price $2.75, express paid. State 
length wanted. 


STERNE & KLEIN 


254 Monroe Street, Chicago 


on Wedding Customs Free. — 


Franklin Printing (o., Louisvi! 





4 Ky. 







































The Ladies 


With the Dip Hip Corset. Without the Dip Hip Corset. 


Megs BE 


Fashions continue to be built about the 
narrow-hipped figure. Our «¢ DIP HIP’’ 
Corset gives to amy figure the desired slender 
lines. Reduces the hips and keeps them in, 
makes the waist longer. ‘To present a 
strictly up-to-date appearance in your gowns 


you must wear the «*DIP HIP.”’ 


GD 4% 


Sold at Leading Stores. 


If not easily obtained from dealers in your town, write us, 
mention the dealer's name, and we will supply you. Ev very 
woman needs our ‘‘ Corset Guide’’—keeps you posted on 
the newest styles and helps you to select the proper corset 
for your figure. Sent free on request. Write for it to-day 


GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY, CHICAGO. 





_ WARNER'S 


(Bust ‘proof Corsets | 


PRICE PER PAIR 
$122 TO $52° 





THE 
WARNER BROS Co. \ 


NEW YORK , CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 














MARK 


WAISTS DRESSES 
Be sure that our Trade-Mark is on 
EVERY CARD OF FASTENERS 


3 
Better . an Button or Hook-and-Eye. It holds tight, is 
we ms on from view, and is easy to manipulate. 
tations be oe of this fastener : look out for imi- 
mark on uy the genuine, “ Hear it Snap” (trade- 
perfect ; ery card of fasteners), which are strong and 

Be sure you follow directions how to sew them 









printed on every card. 
If your dealer hasn't them, send his name and a 
--cent Stamp for samples, or 6 cents for a trial set. 


United States Fastener Co., 95 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. 
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DOLLY’S ECONOM- 
ICAL WATS 


Just a Few More 
of Them 





F SOME one should present 
| you with a five-dollar note, 
what would you do with it? 
Such a sudden influx of wealth 
might befuddle me for a moment 
or two, but after looking at the 
note for a while and smoothing 
it out gentiy I think I should 
spend it judiciously, as did these 
two ingenious girls. Their 
mother gave them each five dol- 
lars with which to buy shirtwaist 
materials, and between them they contrived to get 
seven. Several of the waists were made entirely of 
new material, while others were made of partly 
worn-out dresses combined with new trimmings. 
One of them was particularly pretty, though very 
inexpensive. It was made of Persian lawn and 
trimmed with hand-hemstitched bands. Another 
which was quite dressy was made of alternate strips 


| of lace insertion and lawn, copied from an up-to- 


date design. And so with careful planning and 
clever piecing some pretty bodices were fashioned 
both for afternoon and evening wear. 


Perhaps you would like to have a pretty new 
set of lingerie, which is something that appeals 
to every girl. Five dollars spent for ready-made 


| articles would not buy anything out of the ordinary, 


but if it were spent for materials and the sewing 
done at home, the result might justly claim the title 
of lingerie. One girl has just made for herself a 
beautiful set of seven pieces at a cost of four dollars 
and ninety-two cents. She used white lawn, and 
the various pieces were prettily trimmed with nar- 
row lace, tucks, some beading and baby ribbon. 
Feather-stitching of crochet cotton was also used 
for trimming. Clever, wasn’t it? So if you 
would like some new dainty lingerie, with a few 
frills, buy 


15 yards of white lawn, 1244 cents a yard,...... $1.88 
24 yards of insertion, © cee 8 7888, re «oo tale 
11 yards of lace, 10 cents a yard, - ea 1.10 

3 spools of white cotton, 5 ce nts ; a spool, ine Gd 

5 GRR DONO, .c cecetnsesscceus pyeixeunecs. jae 
4 yards of beading, 2cents a yard, seeueeane .08 
1 spool of crochet cotton, ..... PTT OR Tea 
5 yards of baby ribbon, ............ eee secenve Ce 
$4.92 


and occupy your spare moments in plying your 
needle. Forge some of the pretty designs from a 
fashion book for your patterns. 


Now that we have shopped, sewed, cooked, and 
designed a couple of pillow-covers, in addition to 
a few other creditable feats of making something 
out of almost nothing, suppose we have a little 
fun. I think I shall give an announcement lunch- 
eon for a friend who has honored me first with 
the news of her engagement. I heard of such a 
charming affair of this kind recently. Several girls 
were invited to lunch with the best friend, who alone 
knew the secret. When they were seated at the 
table and before the fruit was served one girl laughed 
at a comical little Cupid on her card. On another 
card was written a strain from Mendelssohn’s 
Wedding March, while her neighbor’s card was 
decorated with orange-blossoms. Another girl’s 
name was written under a sketch of wedding bells, 
and still another had two united hearts. 7%e girl’s 
card had a bride on it — but those unsuspecting girls 
thought nothing of that. 

The luncheon was served, and when the favor 
strings were pulled there were miniature grips and 
steamer trunks, dress-suit cases and shawl-straps, 
lat-boxes, etc., which were to be used as pin or 
jewelry cases. Still those unsuspecting girls! 

When the coftee was served the hostess said: 
‘*Now, girls, it is time to untie your sand- 
wiches.’’ Inside they found fhe girl’s card and 
also the card of the lucky man. At last they under- 
stood and merrily showered the bride-elect with 
their best wishes. Wasn’t this jolly? 


Then the next party will bea picnic. You know 
the woods are perfectly lovely this month, though 
of course we can’t stay out so late as we might in 
the summer-time. We have been saving up for this 
for the last six months. Twelve of us drop five 
cents a week apiece ina box. Then when the time 
comes for the treat there is a nice little sum ready 
for the expenses. One tair maid prepares the sand- 
wiches, another the cake, some one else the fruit, 
and soon. Each member of the Outing Club may 
invite one friend, zo¢ a girl, if she wants to, pro- 
viding at the same time an extra knife, fork, spoon, 
etc. We do have a great time at such a trifling 
expense, and sometimes we vary the program by 
taking a trolley ride or a trip to some place of 
special interest. I’m sorry I cannot show you the 
pictures of us in the woods. We wear outing cos- 
tumes and simply forget about everything but the 


sunshine and the butterflies. 


Another thing four of us will start this month is | 


the work for our Christmas Charity Bazar. Instead 
of waiting until the Jast week or two before the holi- 
days we ask all our friends, relatives and acquaint- 
ances to make one fancy article a week until 
December the first — some little thing that may be 
made of odds and ends. We don’t ask them to 
spend anything, though, naturally, nearly all do so 
—more or less. Every one responds cheerfully 
when we outline our little plan, and we have a big 
display of pretty things—to sell for Christmas 
gifts. ‘The bazar is held in the house having the 
best accommodations for such an affair. We four 
maidens go around and collect the articles every 
Saturday, mark on each the selling price and pack 
them away until the time for the sale — then presto! 


there’s your bazar; nothing to do but arrange the | 


tables and decorations, when other people are sew- 
ing frantically day and night to catch up. We buy 


| coal, turkeys, clothing and all sorts of things, which 


are distributed just before Christmas where we 
know they are needed. 

It is, really, almost time to think of personal 
gifts for Christmas, too, and I’m planning some, 
though I haven’t the space to tell you now of some 
ideas which I hope you’ll like. Next month will 
be time enough, won’t it ? 


Ever yours, DOo.ty. 



















One look at an Ultra $3.50 Shoe will show its excellence |) 
of material, fineness of workmanship and elegance of style. | 77 


be | hot sidewalks on bright days and from dampness on wet 


MOORE-SHAFER SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. }/ 4 
BROCKPORT, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 











aoe: One trial will show its perfection of fit and your need of es : 
i 1] our patent cushion insole, which protects the feet from the Ms i 
ws:: sig 


)--| days. This feature alone makes the shoe worth twice its cost. 3 4 
* i] A catalog illustrating 50 or more styles for home or street wear Pe 
Gi furnished by your dealer or by us free ue 























Cook Book Perfection 


For a third of a century Marion Harland has 
been the great authority on all matters pertain- 
ing to the household. 

This book is the result of her life-time experi- 
ence. It is complete, containing hundreds of 
recipes found in no other book. It is practical ; 
and it is admirably adapted to the tastes and 
income of the average family. In addition to 


THOUSANDS OF RECIPES, 
the book contains exhaustive chapters on every 
| branch of housekeeping, such as 


Marketing 
The Care of Food 
The Kitchen 
The Sick-Room 
The Linen Closet Dinner Givin 
The Nursery The Chafing Dish 
A feature is a series of familiar talks to the 
housewife, filled with helpful suggestions for 
the management and care of the home. 
One volume, 780 pages, handsomely bound in 
washable cloth, and fully illustrated. Price, 
expressage paid, Two Dollars. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
Madison Street, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 





Table Arrangements 
Afternoon Tea 
Serving 

Carving 














Household Joys 


Clean floors make for clean clothes. 

Clean clothes make little tots attractive. 

Creolite makes floors clean—makes it easy 
to keep them clean. 

Creolite stops dirt, drives out insects and 
kills disease germs. 

Creolite means cleanliness, and cleanliness 
means comfort. 
Our Mlustrated booklet, ‘‘ Household Hints,”’ tells why 
you should use Creolite. Shall we send it? Write Dept. G. 


Keath Vo iliganipty 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
A. Makers of “ Best Prepared Paint” and “Railway White Lead” 
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60 Different Bulbs all for 30. 


By mail with cultural directions, for garden or pots 

1 New Dwarf Calla, 3 Alliums, 3 sorts 
1 Cardinal Freesia. 3 Tritelela, white star 
1 Golden Sacred Lily. Ixias, 3 sorts. 
3 Tulips, 1 d'ble, 1 single. 5 Sparaxis, 3 sorts 

2 Narcissus, “ 5 Grape Hyacinths. 
3 Belgian Hyacinths. 5 Giant Ranuncv!us. 
3 Giant Crocus. 5 Spanish Iris. 
3 Star of Bethlehem. 5 Freesias, mixed. 
3 Snowdrops. 5 Oxalis, 5 sorts, mixed 

All different colors, and fine flowering hardy bulbs 

Also Pree to all who apply, our elegant Pall Catalogue of 
Bulbs, Plants and Seeds, for Fall planting and Winter blooming 
Choicest Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, ciake, 
Vines, Fruits and Rare new Winter flowering Plants. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 


ASwit 








for 
$150 


Send sample of your hair and $1.50 and I will make to your order 





a fine human hair switch, guaranteed a perfect match. These are 
my regular $2.50 swit< hes, of very fine, soft hair, celebrated all 
over the West for their non fading and wearing qualities. I make 
this price to introduce them elsewhere and guarantee them five 
years. The best switch on the market. Order now. 


G. LEDERER, 125 Stockton Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Maker of All Kinds of Human Hair Goods. 


| Does BEAD WORK Interest You ? 


To anyone interested in this 
fascinating and useful work we 
will send for $2.00, prepaid,a box 
containing thefollowing complete 
outfit: Oak Loom, as per illus- 
tration; package Needles; 5 as- 
sorted packages Beads; spool of 
Thread; Instructions and 12 orig- 4pache Indian Bead Work Loom 
inal Indian designs. Send for our illustrated catalogue of 
a eee INDIAN TRADING CO 

138 W. 42d Street, near Broadway, New York 


Rugs tren Old Carpets 


Send us your old carpets and 
we will return them made into 
beautiful, durable rugs, 
woven in any size 
m= desired. We return 
= rugs by freight, 
prepaid. 
Write for 
7. price list, 
fac-simile color picture of rug and full particulars. 


Allen Kkug Weaving Compatiy, 230 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 




































| She Who Will Not When She May 


| 


A story cf a clever women’s heart that has delighted 
nearly 10,060 readers. Cloth, $1. Roycroft calf, $1.50. 


HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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always retain that high 
standard of perfection 
which has so well earned 
for them their title of 


“best made.’ The latest 
styles emanating from 
the fashion centers find 
expression in the new 


Longfelo Models 


Style 432 — (Illustrated.) 
fitting garment. Designed especially 
to influence those much desirable, 
tapering hips—this being the neces- 
sary style for the new fall gowns. White 
and drab. Sizes 18 to 30. $1.50. 


150 Styles 
A Shape for Every Figure 


Postal brings booklet. 


AMERICAN LADY CORSET CO, 
Department L 67 
New York 


100-Game Board 


Carroms, Crokinole, Backgammon, Twelve Men Morris, 
Billiardette, Checkers, Sixty-six, Pocket Bagatelle, Chess, 
Pin-a-four and ninety other separate and distinct games, 
played on this splendid board. 


A perfect 


Chicago 














Price 


$4.75 


At your dealer's— 
or prepaid 

East of Omaha 

if he does not 
keep them. 


4-Surface 
Combination 
Game Board 


The only board 
of its kind in 

the world — 
any number 
from 2 to 8 
can play. 








This board is made of beautiful white Maple, natural wood 
finish, highly polished. Diagrams in beautiful colors. 
Centers 3-ply veneer — light and very strong. 

140 Pieces of Equipment included—with complete Rude Book. 

PREE—A revolving stand with every game board bought 
this season. Write to-day for our beautiful catalog of game 
boards, prices $1 to §5. Billiard tables $20 to $150. 

Carrom-Archarena Co., 110 Rowe St., Ludington, Mich. 

(Canadian Branch, London, Ont.) 
Largest Game Board Makers in the World. 




















| guest tried to throw three tiny apples. 










MERRY 
HALLOWE’EN 
LARKS 


By Grace L. Weeks 





F THERE is nothing new 
under the sun there are, 
fortunately, various ways of 


so that the average man is be- 
guiled into the belief that this 
timeworn saying is a fallacy. 
Thus, at the Hallowe’en party 
here described, all the old, old 
games were played; each, how- 
ever, had a new setting that 





lack of novelty. 

The invitation cards, cut from heavy paper in 
| shape to represent pumpkins, were painted a glow- 
ing yellow and bore in black lettering that quaint 

verse of Burns’: 


Some merry, friendly, country folks 
Together wi// convene, 
To burn their nits, an’ pou their stocks, 
An’ haud their Hallowe'en. 
Fu’ blythe ¢he night. 


The very elements conspired to make the night 
one suggestive of witches’ revels and uncanny spells. 

The rushing, shrieking wind drove the rain in blind- 
| ing sheets, out of the tumult of which it was a two- 
fold joy to be ushered into fairyland —a fairyland 
evolved from corn, pumpkins, apples, candles and 
mirrors in happy combination. There were mirrors 
everywhere, big mirrors, medium-sized mirrors, and 
little, wee mirrors, aJl reflecting and multiplying 
countless candles that burned in candlesticks of 
every description, the most novel of which were 
those made from long-necked gourds, tiny squashes, 
oranges and very large pumpkins. 


Across the top and down the sides of each door- 


| way were hung festoons of yellow and white corn, 
the husks turned back to show the firm, glistening | 


kernels. Each window was garlanded in like man- 
ner, as were also the tops of mantels and picture- 
frames. Clusters of red ears, in all the brilliancy 
of artificial coloring, depended from chandeliers. 
Here and there, in the most unexpected corners, 
Jack-o’-lanterns smiled or gnashed their teeth 


| amid great shocks of corn or leered from lofty | 
| coigns of vantage. 


Queer little rotund Jacks, made 
from cucumber shells, grimaced in grotesque aban- 
don from one mantelshelf, guarded by two solemn 
owls, fierce-eyed but stuffed! , 

The great hall and stairway were draped with 
fishnets, through the meshes of which were thrust 
many ears of corn. A stately Jack, at the newel- 
post, pointed dramatically up the stairs, where two 
other individuals of the same ilk posed as ushers to 
indicate the dressing-rooms. The “ lady,’’ in flow- 
ing garments of ghostly white, simpered from behind 
a wonderful coiffure of curls made from wood shav- 
ings, while the manly form of the other, in 
sombre clawhammer and patent leathers, was im- 
posing, indeed! 

In one doorway there hung a portiére of apples — 
apples strung on strings of varying lengths. The 
tallest guests stooped and bit for those swaying on 
the longest strings ; the short guests reached for 
those above. A horseshoe hung in the midst of 
these apples, through the prongs of which each 
Those who 
succeeded in accomplishing this feat were assured of 


| phenomenal luck for the ensuing year. 


In another doorway a big, pear-shaped pumpkin 
hung, on whose shining surface all the letters of 
the alphabet had been burned with a hot poker. 
This was rapidly twirled, and the guests, in turn, 
tried to stab some letter with long meat-skewers. 
The letter that was hit established beyond question 
the initial letter of one’s fate. ; 

Apples, red, yellow and green, floated in a tub of 
water, which we shot at with toy bow and arrows. 
The young man, or maiden, who succeeded in firing 
an arrow into a red apple was assured of good 
health; plenty of money was in store for the ones 
whose arrows reached yellow apples, and great good 
luck the reward of those who hit the green ones. 
Some silver coins scattered on the bottom of another 
tubful of water tempted the avaricious to dive. 

The ‘‘ships of fate”—walnut shells bearing 
lighted tapers — were then floated, the three fateful 
saucers groped for, and the ring buried in flour suc- 
cessfully brought to light. 

Lighted candles were blown at and hopped over, 
and the stocks we ‘‘ pu’ed’’ were small nosegays 
buried head down in a pan of earth, each flower 
being labeled with its sentiment. 

‘Tiny flags of the different men’s colleges having 
been placed upon a table, each girl present was 





blindfolded, given a wand and led to the table, 
| where she was asked to touch one of the flags. The 
| flag her wand happened to touch was supposed to 
| indicate the college of her future husband. 
Numerous baskets surrounded the cavernous fire- 
place, and held ‘‘ nits ’’ to burn, corn to pop, apples 


| to roast,and marshmallows totoast. One tiny iron 
nN Or amp eS pot held lead to be melted, and a large plate was 


ietienthinsintentnteteemdionenel S eeeneeteeniall ee en 
Of Fall 2ud Winter Goods 
by mail from 


Factory to Consumer 
at Wholesale Prices 


Dress Goods, 

Outing Flannels, 
French Flannels, 

White Cotton Waistings, 
Percales, etc. 


Samples FREE 










kind of goods wanted. If 


partly pay postage wewill 
include our catalogue of 
Knit Underwear Handkerchiefs 
Muslin Underwear Housekeeping Goods 
Hosiery Linings 
Corsets Curtains, etc. 
Send to-day and you will receive our prompt attention. 


BAY STATE MFG, CO. 


68 Chauncy Street Boston, Mass, 


and statenear as possible | 


you will send us 3 cts. to | 


piled high with materials for snapdragon. 


The dining-table was draped in pale green crépe 
paper, the lights above being shrouded in gorgeous 
orange. Pumpkins of various sizes were piled in 
the centre of the table, each having been scooped 
and scraped to a hollow shell, lined with waxed 
paper and filled with good things to eat. 

Tall brass candlesticks, holding lighted candles, 
were placed at each end of the table, and smaller 
ones in groups of three stood here and there. 
a quaint Oriental lantern, in one corner of the 
room, long arms of ghastly alcoholic flame writhed 
and twisted. 

The feast, which included bannocks and scones 
| and other Scotch dainties, was eaten to the accom- 
paniment of droning bagpipes. 

After the hornpipes and reels which followed, an 
awestruck group gathered about the dying embers 
| and listened to ghostly tales as related by white- 
| draped figures, to whose voices the turbulent wind, 
| as it tugged at door and window, seemed a most 
| weird and fitting accompanist. 
| Ata table near the door stood a large pumpkin 
| made of paper, from which all sorts of amusing 
| souvenirs were distributed to the guests as they left 
| for home. 


disguising the melancholy fact, | 


completely disguised its antiquity and consequent 


From | 
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the more expensive permanent fixtures. 


The last touch of comfort for any bathroom is the * Standard " Portable Shower 
It can be attached to any regular faucet without any changes in the plumbing. 
The fixture costs but $15.00 complete, and gives the same satisfactory results as 

4 Our new book, “ For Beauty’s Sake,” 
tells by word and picture the luxury of Shower Bathing and is free for the asking. 


STANDARD SANITARY MANUFACTURING COMPANY DEPT.K PITTSBURG PA. 


PORCELAIN 


ENAMELED 
Boths and 
Sanitary Ware 


are beautiful and 
durable. Most every 
one knows that, but 
their moderate cost 
is not so well known. 


The fixtures here illustra- 
ted cost approximately 
$100, not including piping 
or labor. 


You take no risk when in- 
stalling “Standard” fixtures 
in your bathroom as every 
piece bears our “Green and 
Gold" guarantee label and has 
our trade-mark “Standard” 
or initials “S. S. M. Co." cast 
in relief on the exterior. 


Write for our hand- 
some book 


**MODERN 


BATHROOMS” 
MAILED FREE 


showing many attractive 
bathroom interiors costing 
from $80.00 to $550.00 
with approximate costs in 
detail. 




















The Success wie 
of the Oil Heater Idea 


Save their cost before starting furnace fires — oil is cheap fuel. 
Heat from a Barler Heater is healthful. There is positively 
no smoke or odor. Better than coal or gas stoves because 
they can be moved about anywhere—no pipes — no ashes. 
Burners and oil tanks are brass — no other material is so good 


for the peepess. Cost from $3.50 up, delivered. The $5.00 
size will heata large room. The $6.00 to $10.00 Ideals are 
superb. The durability of Barler Heaters makes them the 


cheapest. Wouldn't you rather have the best than something 
said to be “just as good "’? Our dealer's name with illus- 
trations and information sent free. 


A. C. BARLER MFG. CO., 104 Lake St., CHICAGO 



























Shine 
Eve rything 








Shoe Polish 


Oils, softens and prevents the shoe from 
cracking; gives a brilliant, lasting polish 
that is not affected by rain or snow. Will 
not rub off on the clothing; shines quickly 
with either cloth or brush, BLACKOLA 
is the only polish that completely blacks 
and shines the shoe without the aid of a liquid 
dressing. Perfect for the home. Ask for 
Blackola. Take no imitation. 10c. every- 
where, or by mail from factory, 


THE WORLD POLISH MFG. CO. 
Box 719, York, Pa. 















Accident 
Proof Cribs 


with high sli sides 
and closely spaced 
spindles, prevent 

others worrying, as 
the Baby can’t fall out, 
climb over or stick its 
head through. Fitted 
= 4H with high grade woven 
wire spring and finished in white enamel or colors. Ask your 
dealer for Foster’s No, 40 Ideal Crib. 





trade mark 
For illustrated bocklet address ° 
FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 105 Broad Street, Utica, N Y. 
Manufacturers of Foster’s Ideal Spring Beds and Mattresses 


and the “‘Ideal’’ line of Iron , Cribs, Divans, etc. 


EVERYTHING IN INFANTS’ 
AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 


from the “ new baby's” outfit up to smart 
frocks for five-year-old boys and girls, in 
our //lustrated Catalog Free. immense 
variety, correct styles, tempting prices. 
Invaluable to mothers. Send for this book. 
GEO. H. WOOD OUTFIT CO., 143 East 
Morgan Street, MARTINSVILLE, IND. 
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OWDLEARS 
FLOOR WAX 


The finest in the world for dancing floors, making 
them smooth and polished, yet not dangerously 
slippery. Improvesany wood floor. Indispensable 
for parties, hops at home, at clubs, etc. Causes no 
dust to make you sneeze or ruin your clothes. 


Send for book ‘* How to Dance ’”’ 
and liveral sample box — mailed free, 


Full size sprinkle-top can, §0¢, Sent by mail, post- 
paid, if your dealer won't supply you with Bowdlear’s. 


W. H. BOWDLEAR & CO., 149 Pearl |St., Boston, Mass. 


GIANT HEATER 


Attached to gas jet or oil lamp, will heat an 
ordinary room at almost no cost. 

Just the thing for chilly mornings and evenings, 
before the furnace or stove fires have been lighted 
for the season. 

Most powerful heater of its 
size known, By the applica- 
tion of a new principle of 
Down Draught, the ordinary 
heat of a lamp or gas burner 
is increased 600 per cent. 
Made of polished brass and an 
ornament to any room. 


Sent Complete 

Carriage Prepaid for $ J 50 
Send us $1.50 for the Giant 
Heater; wse it 10 days. If 
you are not more than satis- 
fied return it and your money 
will be refunded, Write for 
Heater on OilLamp. Jdo0k/et. 


GIANT HEATER CO., 62 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 


SAVES 14 FUEL on avrrovat 


THE ALDINE FIRE-PLACE will give 85 per cent. nore heat than 
any ordinary grate and will positively save over half of your fuel. 
A very small scuttle of coal will keep continuous fire over 24 hours. 
It is the only fire-place that can be put in any house 
(old or new) in any part of any room whether there is 
a chimney there or not. Can be piped like a stove. 


The Aldine Fire-Place 


(the only perfect return draft) takes the cold air from 
the floors and nee ae 
fctrthyty. purifies it. It will heat 
b mys aR three or more adjoining 
in room or upper rooms, making 
from com- the temperature the same 
mon direct im all parts of the rooms. 
draft grate Burns hard or soft coal 
“ and is controlled by a 
damper. Your choice of 
four finishes. 

We will send an Aldine 
Fire-Place anywhere in 
the U.S. on approval. If 
not entirely satisfactory 
. and as claimed, it can be 
returned at our expense 
and money will be re- 
funded. = 

Send us name of your dealer and we will send 
fromAldine FREE our 40-page catalog of Aldine Fire-Places an‘ 
Open Fire- latest designs in wood mantels and our written 
Place. guarantee of satisfaction. 


Aldine Grate and Mantel Co.,124 Court St.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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With Whistle, we know 

are quite a little better than others. 

Of course, you don’t know it, but hav- 
ing seen our ads. all these y 


haven't you about decided there mu 


be something in our claims? Our 32 
ge Free Book will convince you, 4s it 
eS thousands of others, that you can 
save money, time, food and fuel with 
one of our Cookers. May we send it? 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Toledo, 0. 
2343 Albion St. Agents Wanted. 








Women! Save Ironing 


Save worry, work and nine-tenths 
of your ironing time by using 


THE GEM IRONING MACHINE 


Costs 1 cent per hourto heat by gas or gas- 
oline. Endorsed wherever used. Write 
for free interesting booklet ‘‘ Modern 
Methods in Ironing’ and Special Ap- 
proval Offer. DOMESTIC MANGLE CO. 
Box E, Racine Junction, Wis. 
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step “Peaceful Henry. 


Peaceful Henry— March two- 
tep is the new one we have 
st purchased the copyright 
f for a large sum of money. 
It contains all the elements 
f popularity and will cer- 
tainly become a big hit. 
Jolly General —A_ straight 
urch two-step by Chas. N. 
Daniels, composer of the 
famous “* Margery"’ two-step. 
I beautiful melody will 
ake its popularity exceed 
that of “* Margery.” ‘ 
Original Rags — By Scott 
plin. One of the best rag- 
time novelties ever written. As 
1 feet mover it takes the cake. 
Arrival of the Gecks — T wo- 
step. Characteristic patrol by 
Neil Moret, composer of the 
great $10,000 intermezzo Hia- 
watha 
Hiawatha—The most beauti- 
ful intermezzo ever written. 
$10,000 was paid for it. A 60c. 
piece; our price 30c. 
Neome Waltzes — Something 
entirely new in the waltz line. 
What we term characteristic. 
Hiawatha Song— Fitting 
lyrics have been written to 
this beautiful melody by Jas. 
O'Dea. 30c. 








Title page of the great march 


All the latest 
MARCHES, WALTZES 
and SONGS by Composers 
of Popular Hits. 


Examine this list 


25c 


Each for any one in the 
list except Hiawatha 


$1.00 
for any six including Hia- 
watha. If not procura- 
ble of your dealer we 
will send direct to you 
post paid 


Three Little Maids—bBy 
Haines. A Japanese two-step. 
Out of the ordinary 

Black Smoke—Very original, 
very catchy; an excellent two- 
step by Chas. Johnson. 


NEW MUSIC 


Cu Queens — March two- 
step. Catchiest ever. Sure 
to please 


Under the Rose —Waltzes. 
By H. B. Blanke, composer 
of the popular “ Lazarre”’ 
Waltzes. Most inspiring. 
Checkers — Two-step, very 
bright and catchy, a striking 
novelty by N. Stokes. 
‘Neath Southern Skies— 
March two-step. Extremely 
tuneful, bright and catchy. 
The opening strains attract 
at once. 

Cupid—Very catchy 
characteristic march two-step, 
by C. Blake. 

Cecelia -Waltzes. Hasan irre- 
sistible swing. Sure to please. 
— March two-step, very 
original in theme. Easy. We 
look to it to become as popu- 
lar as Hiawatha. 
Sunrise in Georgia — March 
two-step. Words fail to de- 
scribe this catchy, new two- 
step. 


NEW SONGS 


‘“Where the Palm Trees Gently Sway.’’ 
From Dear Old Georgia.’’ ‘‘ San 
lways Green."’ 


‘Where the Grass is 


Calls Me Honey.”’ ‘‘ Somebod 
‘Me Heart Breaker Rags.’’ “ 
Little Genevieve.’’ ‘‘ Betsy Bright 

the Merry Month of June.” 
“That's How I Love You, Mame.’’ 
Two.” “It was the Dutch.” ‘‘ Songs We Used to 


A " “Dear 


“She Comes 
beam and the Rove."’ 
‘“‘When Ma Baby 

"s Somebody I Will Be,”’ 
hat Would the Neighbors 
yes.”’ 
“Under a Panama.”’ 
** Just Enough for 
ing.” 


25c. each, or any included in our six for $1 offer. 


The Great Whitney-Warner Mandolin Collection: ist 


and 2d Mandolin, Guitar, Piano accom. 


Each book 25c. 


The Greatest Mandolin Collection published. Catalogue Free. 


THE WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING CO. 


21 Whitney-Warner Building 


Detroit, Mich. 
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DENNISON 





Plain and Decorated 


Best for Art Work 
and Decoration 


Strongest in Texture 


Uniform in Creping 
MOST Delicate in Colors 


Beautiful ih Design 


DENNISON’S 


lor sale by stationery, fancy 
drug and 
stores all over the world. 
to any of our stores for booklets 
telling of 1903 uses and pussi- 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Cincinnati St. Louis 


HAVING 


department 
Send 


MFG. CO. 


























The Newest Fall and Winter Effects in 


Fine Skirts, Jackets, Suits 


CAPES, WAISTS, FURS 


























Shown in our 


No. 
8502A 


8482 Send $1.00 
and we will send 
A any one of these 


; 


A's 
« cuffs; lined to waist, 








garments with 
privilege of exam- 
ination. C.O.D. 
for bal- 


$A 98 8030A 
428 ; Ladies’ melton jacket 

L . 12 black or tan, made in the 

‘IV style; has two-piece cape 


pang ade h together with balanc 
Rarment is velvet piped; strap trim- 
foi und neck and stole front ; 
e ith silk braid ornaments 

>; has hip flaps and pos- 
> pouch sleeves with 


—.170- 
via’ WO-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO 


AND PETTICOATS 


Free Fashion Catalogue No. 51 


Write for it to-day. 


; “ ‘ eitts $ 58 PEDESTRIAN SKIRT 


== ade in the new sun- 
burst style of Black 
or Blue Sicilian. Extremely 


well tailored, unlined. 


56% Same as 8482A of 


fine cheviot cloth 
in Black or Blue. 


Agents Wanted in every town 
where we are not already 
represented. Write for 

klet ‘‘ G,”’ giv- ? 

ing full infor. 
mation. 
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MUSIC AS A MEDI- 
CINE IN THE HOME 


By Martin Petry 


HILE at a concert one 
W evening in Leipzig, just 

after his German cam- 
paign, Napoleon heard 
Beethoven’s “ Kreutzer 
Sonata ”’ for the first time. It 
produced a great impression on 
him, and as the last note was 
made the signal for tremendous 
applause Napoleon heartily 
joined in the demonstration. 
Presently he turned to a lady 
by his side and remarked, in 
his enthusiastic manner: ** That is a work of genius, 
but it ought to be suppressed.’’ 

Anything that acts on the mind in a harmonious 
manner is of value as a medicine, and music par- 
ticularly so. Ages ago Pythagoras soothed the 
insane with charming music followed by harmo- 
nious exercise, and succeeded in effecting many 
cures; but the subject has not been given much 
attention since that time, though some physicians 
have looked into it recently. 

The matter always had a peculiar fascination for 
me, and some years ago [ began to experiment in a 
crude way, and the result was at times more suc- 
cessful than I had anticipated. When there is 
illness in the house it is the custom to forbid all 
music in order that the patient be kept as quiet as 
possible. I have found this to be a great mistake; 
in fact, when the patient’s mind can be diverted 
from his illness it is already half a cure, and music 
can do this better than any system of mental thera- 
peutics, which is so much the fad to-day. 





About two years ago a member of my family was 
very ill with malarial fever and I made use of the 
little knowledge which my experiments had already 
demonstrated. The doctor called while I was 
playing and began to rebuke me for disturbing the 
patient. I took issue with him, and when the 
patient himself said he wanted to hear the music, 
as it seemed to do him so much good, the physi- 
cian’s manner underwent a change, and he remarked 
that perhaps there was no harm in it after all. 

Of course, at first it was difficult to select the 
proper kind of music to act as a febrifuge. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Songs Without Words ”’ irritated 
the patient. Several other compositions failed to 
have any beneficial effect. Finally, Liszt’s 
Rhapsodie No. 2 was played and the spirited 
music had almost an instantaneous etfect, so that 
the patient wanted to hear it again and again, 
especially the grand finale. 

With ordinary headaches Beethoven’s ‘‘ Pastoral 
Symphony’’ hasa remarkable power to soothe and 
allay the pain. I have tried it on more than a 
dozen occasions, even if the affected persons ex- 
pressed a desire not to hear music. 

In all nervous illnesses music is very potent as a 
sedative, and, strange to say, in cases of despond- 
ency and melancholia the minor chords are the 
most effective and act as a tonic. 

Of course, it is best to use your own judgment, 
and select those particular parts of compositions 
which have the most soothing effect. This can 
best be determined by the observant player. 
Chords are always the best, and Beethoven appears 
to have been particularly happy in this respect. 
Mozart’s charming arias from “ Don Juan’’ should 
also not be overlooked, nor some of the waltzes of 
Strauss, especially ‘* The Blue Danube.’’ 


The effect of music upon health and disease is 
incalculable. No home should be without some 
instrument, for it is better than medicine. For 
instilling ambition in the lazy and indifferent it is 
almost magical. I have stirred phlegmatic and 
careless boys to sudden enthusiasm by the playing 
of a stirring march, and individuals who had lost 
heart were fired with a sudden determination to 
again go into the fight and win. 

Harmony has a magical effect on the mind. 
Who has not seen himself surmounting all obstacles 
and reaching the very pinnacle of fame during the 
rendition of a march like ‘* Tannhduser,’’ for in- 
stance, or the beautiful duet in the second act of 
** Cavalleria Rusticana ”’ ? 

How much brighter the world appears when you 
get up from your seat after a fine concert. Music 
seems to clear away all the clouds; it borders on 
the divine. The part it has played in the religion 
of the world, particularly in the efforts of 
Christianity, is seldom taken into consideration; 
and yet a beautiful fugue or a grand oratorio 
possesses greater power to instil religion into the 
heart than all the sermons in the world. 


Taking all these things into consideration, the 
value of music as a medicine can easily be under- 
stood. The whole secret is to discover the proper 
chords to arouse the latent forces into action. 
The late Mr. Keeley claimed to have invented a 
machine so that he could sink a warship just bya 
certain sound. What he accomplished in that re- 
spect was never known, but the principle of using 
music as a medicine is the same. Find the proper 
chords for the various diseases and you can finally 
ease the patient considerably. I cannot go into 
any scientific explanations, but I simply want to 
give others the benefit of what I have myself accom- 
plished in a small way. Every one having a piano 
should try the experiment. Many a coward has 
become brave under the inspiration of martial music, 
and every general in the field knows the power of 
those chords. In the campaigns of England the 
Scotch bagpipes, crude as they are, have often 
changed the day from defeat to victury. All these 
facts are well known, and it is surprising that the 
great unknown power which lies hidden in music 
has as yet been so sadly neglected. 

Many of Gliick’s and Strauss’s waltzes will make 
a poor housewife forget the worries of the house- 
hold, and send her back to her daily drudgery with 
a lighter heart. Mendelssohn’s ‘* Spring Song” 
will dispel any gloomy winter’s scene and will cast 
out any fit of the ‘* blues.”’ 

What is required is a little good judgment; and 
while, of course, there will be disappointments and 
discouragements at first, there is more in it than 
is usually dreamed ot, and perhaps the scientific 
men will take it up some day, and then the medical 
world will be in a fair way to make some discov- 
eries of great benefit to humanity. 
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Every Home in Which There 


Is a Piano 


should possess a set of the 
“‘World’s Best Music,’’ for its 
presence doubles the value of the 
piano as an entertainer. It gives 
in compact form all the music— 
both instrumental and vocal— 
that is worth remembering and 
keeping. The set in eight vol- 
umes—sheet music size —con- 
tains 2,200 pages of the best music, 
handsomely bound and indexed, 
so that any desired selection can 
be found ina few seconds. If you were to buy the music it contains, one piece ata time, 
it would cost you over $200.00. Through our Musical Library Club the entire set will 
cost you one-tenth of that amount, and youcan pay in little payments of $1.00 a month. 


The World’s Best Music 


All the world-famous composers are repre- 
sented in this comprehensive collection of 
music—including such names as Wagner, 
Liszt, Paderewski, Mozart, Handel, De 
Koven, Strauss, and Gounod — but the selec- 
tions have been so carefully made by an 
experienced staff of music editors that none 
is too difficult for the average pianist or 
singer. The work contains 300 instrumental 
selections by the best composers, including 
popular and operatic melodies, dances, funeral 
marches, and classic and romantic piano 
music. There are 350 best old and new songs, 
duets, trios and quartets. : 

All the music contained in this Library is | 
bright, attractive and melodious. As a mu- 
sical cyclopedia it is unexcelled, for it contains 
500 biographies of musicians and 400 portraits 
and illustrations. The volumes are hand- f 
somely bound in art cloth and half leather. 





This Bookcase Free if You Order at Once. 


Size of Volumes, 9x 12 Inches. 


The Coupon Cuts the Pricein Two! ; 


Our Musical Library Club has secured an entirely new edition of the ‘‘World'’s Best Music” G f H 
at a price slightly above the cost of paper and printing. On this account we are able reg 
to offer these sets at about one-half the regular subscription prices — payable $1.00 a ; ‘ 
month. Through the Musical Library Club—direct from the publisher to the The 
customer —you can secure a set for $at.00 in cloth binding and $25.00 for the University 
half-leather. ‘hese sets were previously sold for $35.00 and $40.00. ‘To avoid Society, 
possible disappointment in failing to secure a set, cut off the coupon to-day, 78 Fifth Ave., 
sign it,and mail ittous. We willthen send you a set (express paid by us) for New York 


examination and use. After five days’ examination, if you are not satisfied, 
return the books to us at our expense. But if you decide to keep the set, 
send us $1.00 at the expiration of five days, and $1.00 a month there- 
after until the fullamountis paid. S@-An exlra charge of $3.00 per 

set must be made on Canadian orders, to cover duty and royalty. 


BOOKCASE FREE- We have a small number of elegant oakwood 
bookcases that are made especially to hold 

a set of the “World's Best Music."’ Their retail price is $4.00 each, but 

we have decided to offer them as premiums to prompt subscribers. 

To obtain a bookcase free with your set, it will be necessary to 

send us your order before October 20th. If your order is mailed 

after that date we cannot supply a bookcase with the set, unless, 

of course, you care to pay the retail price of $4.00 for the case. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
78 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me on ap- 

proval prepaid, a set of 

A : orld’s Best 

Music,"’ in half-leather. If 

satisfactory I agree to pay 

$1.00 within 5 days and $1.00 

per month thereafter for 24 

months; if not satisfactory I agree 

to return them within 5 days. If this 
coupon is mailed before October 20th I § 
am to receive a bookcase with the set free. i 


> 


Name 


Street... 


City : 
In ordering cloth, change 24 months to 20 months. 


Not necessary to send open if ‘‘ The Ladies’ Home 
Journal ’’ is mentioned 
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as we make them, are equal 
in every way to high-class 
custom tailoring ; fit garments 
for the critical and exacting 
clothes-ideas of young men of 
the period. Many young men 
constantly wear clothes made 
fora man’s figure: the clothes 
we make are perfectly adapt- 
ed to the young man’s form. 
Our work has in it the manly 
individuality and style which 
rightfully belong to young 
men. Extremely stylish, cut 
and made on absolutely cor- 
rect lines, for every occasion. 


Suits and Overcoats 
Sizes 30 to 36 for ages 14 to 20, 
from 


$7.50 to $25.00 

Our guarantee covers every 
garment and the label shown 
above is a sure and certain 
sign of right clothes-making 
for young men. 
Ask your dealer for the clothes bearing this label: if not 
Write us direct for handsomely illustrated Style Book ‘J,’’ 
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Sold by leading clothiers everywhere. 
obtainable from him, refuse substitute. 
showing all styles and prices of 
Good Clothes for Young Men, 
and we will mention name of 
nearest dealer who sells them. 


The World’s Largest Makers of 
Good Clothes for Young Men 
CHICAGO 








BECOME A NURSE 


No occupation open to women can compare with that of the trained nurse. 
It is elevating, enjoyable work — graduates earning $15 to $30 aweek. We 
teach this profession by mail. 

For attractive booklet giving full details with valuable suggestions, 


address 
CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 


215 Main Street Jamestown-on-Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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FASHION BOOK FREE 


he Greatest 
Style Authority 
in the World. 


Write To-Day 


for our great art 
log of ladies ', miss 
e and’ children’s fine 
made outer garments 
for fall and winter 
1903. It illustrates 
in finest half-tone 
hundreds of rare, 
beautiful 
costumes, 
exact re 
produc- 
tions of the 
originals 
which were 
Made in Paris 
———_——_ 
London and 
New York espe 
ially for us from 
lesigas of famous 
modistes. From this 
ok, in your home, 
at your leisure, you 
can select any article 
of wearing apparel you 
need with best judgment 
and greatest economy e 
guarantee faultless style, 
perfect fit, largest variety and 
lowest price. We make 
Ladies’ suits at $4.75 up 
Ladies’ skirts at $1.25 up 
Ladies’ jackets at $3.50 up 














Monte Carle 
Velvet Coat 
Price $10.0 





Ladies’ capes at $1. 85 up 
Underskirts 65c. up, shirtwaists 
45c. up, wrappers 65c. up, chil- 

dren's dresses 25c. up an A. a 


peerless line of dressing sac« 
kimonas, MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 
infants’ cloaks, slips and dresses, 
Misses’ Jackets, Children’s Cloaks, 


, at correspondingly low prices 


wens are head LADIES’ FURS. ns sell ladies’ 


quarters for scarfs at 
85c. up, - iffs oSc. up, coats $15 = capes $9.° 
up, girls’ fur sets 6% verything at why _ prices 4 less 


than retailers Write for tashion book to-da: 


JOHN M. SMYTH COMPANY 


150 to 153 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO 


Amazon Plume Hat $125 


This charming dress 
hat is an exact copy 


PARIS 
PAT- 
TERN 
HAT 


that 














import. It's fash 
ion’s accepted 
shape for fall and win 
ter. Made with latest drop 
back and slightly tilted sides. 
Possesses the charm and ele 
gance of all fine imported hats 
Is becoming to young or old. 
Frame is buckram covered with 
RICH BLACK SILK VEL- 
VETTA, beautifully draped into 
dainty folds with facing of same 
material effectively draped to har- 
monize. Under brim overlaid with 
rich cream lace. Upper brim on 
right is trimmed with a beautiful 
rosette of PINK JAPANESE | SILK wan sash of same 
extending to back terminating in a handsome bx From folds 
on left side across outer brim projects the large 


BLACK AMAZON OSTRICH I PLUME 


fastened with an elegant novelty ornament. Completing the 
rich harmonious trimming of this beautiful hat are graceful folds 
of pink Japanese silk, drawn from crown to left, terminating at 
bandeau in lovely bows and knots of same material. Hat may 
be ordered as described, or in Brown, Tan, Navy Blue or Gray 
with trimmings to match; except o8” which are black or 
white, as desired. SEND ae 5, mention No 

state color of trimmings desired A, we will send you this ele: 
gant dress hat with the understanding that if the hat does not 
please you after examining it we will refund your money 
Order to-day or write for our BIG FREE MILLINERY 
CATALOGUE, illustrating our complete line of ladies’, 
misses’ and children’s hats at 90c. up, and every article known 
to the millinery trade. 


JOHN M. SMYTH COMPANY 


150 to 153 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO 








for women em- 
body all their 
A Frenchy style that all the 

Like the La France Rose, 
it appeals to women of delicate 


LA FRANCE SHOE 


name implies. 
world imitates. 
its symbol, 
taste and satisfies them. 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR LA FRANCE SHOES 


If he hasn't them send us his name and we will mail you our illus- 


trated novelette, ‘‘La France,”’ a romance of society life, not an 
advertisement; also our catalogue of stylish footwear. 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 


NO MORE 
DARNING 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose 
for 10c 


























Cut off ragged feet, attach “ Racine 
Feet"’ to legs of hosiery by our new 
Stockinette Stitch, and you have a 
pair of hose as good as new. Cost 
only 10c and a few moments’ time. 
Racine Feet come in cotton, sizes 5 to 11, 
black or white. Price, 10c. a pair; prepaid. 
Booklet, ** The Stockinette Stitch,"’ tells 
everything. 


Sent free. Agents wanted. 


Racine Knitting Co. 
Dept. E, Racine, Wis. 








FALL CHURCH 
SOCIABLES 


For the 
Grown Folks 


N LOC 

| warm weather continues 

late in the fall a social in 
the form of a Meadow Lark 
will be thoroughly enjoyed. A 
meadow with a large pile of dry 
brush in it is the one thing 
needful. ‘lo make the grounds 
ready a number of logs should 
be arranged as seats, a strong 
table built and laid as 
foundations for two fires, which may be kindled 
with the brush. The fires should be lighted just 
before the guests arrive. Over one, in a large kettle, 
the ingredients for a good soup may be cooking, and 
coffee may be made over the same fire. The other 
fire should be covered with coals, which will soon 
be just right for roasting the various good things 
provided. 

On the table conveniently near the fires place big 
piles of sweet corn, potatoes, apples, or anything 
edible which may be roasted in a short time; also 
bread and butter and seasonings, and plenty of 
dishes for serving. Long pointed sticks should be 
furnished for holding the roasting food. Every one 
is his own cook, but on such occasions the coépera 
tive plan is popular. 

For amusements, seesaws made by fastening heavy 
planks on tops of tree stumps will provide the jolliest 
kind of fun; and races and similar sports, not for 
getting the old-fashioned ring games, will help to 
make all have a merry time. — LuTIE RIEBEL. 
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A Harvest Social 


OW surprised every one was at the changed 
appearance of the Sunday-school room! All 
the chairs had been removed and at various places 
stood great shocks of corn. Upon the wall were 
hung red berries and bright-hued autumn leaves, 
garlands of which may be easily made if the leaves 
are gathered as they fall, waxed, pressed, and 
strung on strong threads. In the centre of the 
room was arranged a large semicircular divan made 
of pew-cushions covered with dark, richly-colored 
draperies. There a number of sofa-pillows 
heaped upon the divan. The room was dark save 
for the light which glimmered from hideous-faced 
pumpkin lanterns. 

The committee in charge welcomed the guests 
and invited them to be seated in the charméd circle. 
The first thing that met their gaze was an immense 
pile of corn on the cob. Over this, standing on 
three legs, was a goblin pumpkin with three pairs 
of glaring eyes, three noses and three large mouths. 
A hush fell upon the company, while here and there 
could be heard a suppressed giggle. Suddenly a 
chorus of girls’ voices broke out in a bright 
autumn song to enliven the drooping spirits of the 
guests. 

_ No sooner had their fears been somewhat allayed 
than a spectral figure approached from behind a 
curtain and sat down by the heap of corn. All 
held their breath as it slowly reached out its hand 
and pulled an ear of corn from the pile, gazed at a 
tag which was fastened to it by a ribbon, read the 
name of some one who was present, and threw that 
person the ear of corn, demanding in a deep, thrill- 
ing voice, ‘‘A ghost story.” It is needless to 
describe the quaking and shivering while the story 
was being told. The dashing piano solo which 
followed was fully appreciated. 


were 


A second ghost story was demanded in like 
manner as the first, after which came singing, 
more stories, and music. Then, one of the girls 


who could recite well, stood facing the company, 
with a background of curtains, and gave Whittier’s 
poem, ‘‘ The Pumpkin.’’ When she reached the 
last stanza the curtains back of her were drawn, as 
if by spirits, disclosing a long table covered with a 
snowy cloth, upon which were piles of doughnuts, 
pumpkin pies, cheese and cups of steaming coffee. 
Every one gave an exclamation of surprise at the 
sight, and refreshments were served amidst much 
fun and laughter. 

The social closed with gifts of a pie apiece to 
each of the volunteer talent and an ear of corn, tied 
with bright ribbon, to each. guest. 

In order to have the gost stories a success the 
committee arranging the program had provided 
themselves with good ones. 

A great deal of the success of the entertainment 
was due to the fact that its nature had been kept 
secret, and, curiosity having been aroused, an 
unusually large number of people attended. 

— EVELYN MINISZEK. 


A Hallowe'en Frolic 


NOVEL feature at a Hallowe’en social was 

that introduced on a California fruit ranch two 
miles from atown. The guests met at the church 
and were taken in hay-racks to the hostess’s home. 
The house was lighted by pumpkin lanterns with 
faces bearing al] sorts of expressions. 

The usual Hallowe’en tricks were tried, but the 
big surprise came with the serving of refreshments. 
The guests were assembled on the lawn, and each 
was given a plate, a bow! and a spoon and told that 
the witches would serve Chile con-cana to all who 
were brave enough to go out through the back 
yards, past the barn, which was said to be inhabited 
by goblins, and through the peach orchard to the 
vacant lot beyond. 

As the procession started a huge pile of brush 
was lighted in the distance, and in its glare three 
witches were discovered bending over a large kettle 
swung on a tripod, stirring its contents with long- 
handled ladles. As they stirred they muttered the 
old jingle: 

** Double, double, toil and trouble ; 
Fire burn, and caldron bubble.” 


Goblins, dressed in green cambric gowns made in 
Mother Hubbard fashion, with loose sleeves, and 
pointed hoods, and green gloves, and green face 
masks to make the illusion complete, passed salted 
crackers to the guests after they had been served by 
the witches. The scene was picturesque and was 
enjoyed almost as much as the contents of the 
caldron, while the bonfire afforded amusement for 
the children, for whom also were provided tubs of 
water in which they ducked for bright red apples. 

— Mrs. O. D. CHEATHAM. 
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Ressorce the natural grain and color and covers up worn 
and 


send FREE. eehemmere 
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The New 


$15 SPENSER = 


Automatic Sewing Machine 


TO INTRODUCE the New Spenser we 
shall sell «a limited number only 10 
Write for particulars or Order at once. 
IF"ON TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL 

you are not entirely satisfied return machine and 
we will refund price paid. We guarantee our new 
Spenser to excel in its work all other sewing 
machines, It has a large range of stitch, uses any 
kind of thread or silk and sews perfectly China 
silk, chiffon, cotton cloth or heavy woolen goods. 
‘lhe New Spenser is ball-bearing in important 
parts and hasan ACTUAL Automatic Tension. |t is 


simple in construction, has self setting needle and 
weighs but four pounds. We prepay express. 


SPENSER SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
211-213 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


tI 5S 
A DIAMOND RING 


By Express Prepaid, for $26 


One-fourth karat genuine diamond — pure white and a 
gem. Set in a 14-karat, handmade Tiffany mounting. 
(Quality, cutting, brilliancy and weight absolutely guar- 
anteed. The illustration shows exact size of stone and 
style of ring. Sold with the distinct agreement that 














If, after wearing it two weeks, purchaser is dis- 
satisfied, the ring may be returned at my expense, 
and I will refund the entire purchase money. 


Write for my catalogue, giving methods of measure- 
ment and bank references. It shows hundreds of articles 
of diamond jewelry and watches, all sold at Lowest 
New York Prices, under my money back guarantee. 


HUGO BAER, 19 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Abostive Relief eee — 
PRICKLY |“A little higher 
HEAT. = price, per- 

laps, than 
a? ate worthless hat 
stitutes, but a 


SUNBURN, | tuts for it.” 
and all afflictions of the skin. 

Kemoves all odor of perspiration. Delight- 
ful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or mail- 
ed on receipt of 25c. 


Get Mennen's 
(the original). 
Sample Sree. 





GERHARD MENNEN CoO., Newark, N. J. 


Wedd Ing 3" Cationery | 














Invitations, Announcements, and their accompanying Cards. 
| Invitations for all social functions. Visiting Cards. 
Monograms, Address Dies, Correspondence Stationery. 


The Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


A nurse of long experience will send her com- 
plete set of 35 patterns for babies’ long clothes, 
with full directions for making, material to be 
ised, etc., for 25 cents, or 25 patterns of first 
short clothes, with directions, etc., 25 cents. 
Will send an illustrated booklet on baby things 
and helps and hints to expectant mothers 
free with order. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 309 Mitchell S8t., Petoskey, Mich. 


| Samplesand full informa- 
tion mailed on request. 
t 























NEVER SLIPS 


Whether to hold the Stockings up 
or the Corset down 


You can 


RELY ON 













CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


if your dealer is “up to date” 
he has the popular styles 


The Name is on every Loop. 











Send for 


WomeN CATALOGUE 


CHILDREN 


“Forest MILLS” 


Underwear is made in 
variety of styles, shapes and qualities; in unio: 


i large 
sults 
hildren 
s for 
tyles 
lye” 


and: separate garments, for women, men, ¢ 
and babies; in light, medium and heavy wei)! 
all seasons. Our illustrated catalog, showin, 
**ForREST MILLS”’ Underwear and ‘‘ GoRDON 
Hosiery, mailed free for asking. 

Brown, Durrell & Co., 102 K'ngston St., Boston, Mass. 
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MAAES HOME 
MORE BEAUTIFUL 
































’ ’ s 
Empire Quiltings 
For Bed and Couch Coverings (9 
printed cotton—Figured Body and 


Border— Great variety of choice de- 
signs and beautiful colors. Superior 
quality and very durable. 36 inches 
wide. Inexpensive. To be had of all 
dealers in the United States. 
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CHILDREN’S 
SOCIABLES 


That Boys and 
Girls Will Enjoy 


HEN planninga Nutting 
\W Sociable for children 
gather from the woods 
bagfuls of leaves and cut down 
some young cedar trees. 
Remove the chairs from the 
lecture-room of the church and 
strew the uncarpeted floor with 
the leaves. ‘Tie the trees to the 
posts in the room and you will 
have, in effect, a woods. 
Scatter chestnuts among the leaves on the floor. 
When the children assemble have two or three 
readings or recitations about hunting or fishing, or 
some phase of outdoor life that will interest them, 
and a nutting song. ‘Then let the children begin 
their hunt for the chestnuts, first providing each 





How to Know 
Shakespeare — 


A knowledge of Shakespeare’s plays 

is essential to the well-informed man or | 
woman, but the ordinary edition is so 
defective in Notes and Glossaries that 
reading the plays becomes a difficult task 

instead of an enjoyable entertainment. 
The New International Edition makes 
Shakespeare’s plays pleasant reading. 
It has been edited and produced along 
modern lines and with the idea of giving 
the reader all the ‘‘helps”’ possible. It 
reproduces the famous Cambridge text —for 
forty years the most accurate text of the plays 
—to which have been added copious Notes, Com- 
ments and Glossaries explaining every difficult 





E assage ¢ DS ; > - 
with a stick, with which to turn over the leaves. A Dp we yor) eae he ol a vs = 
pretty prize for the girl finding the most nuts would ; ey 4 S & FOR ane Prawns ; ge 0 akespeare'’s 
be a thimble hidden in a walnut-shell, the two parts works this edition is far superior to every other edition in existence. 
of the shell tied together with a bright ribbon ; for 


sandwiches cut in fancy shapes, sponge cakes and In 13 Attractive Volumes 
cocoa. If a sufficient number of chestnut-burrs can 


be obtained give one to each child, with a red Shakespeare’s Works —everything he wrote—are given complete, including the 
The only magazine that studies all the tastes ot ribbon-hanger attached, as a souvenir. — Sonnets and Poems. The set contains also a Life of Shakespeare, and much valuable 
boys aud cue ot Daye | 7 ali tes” be cnaahe. — FRANCES CLAXTON, critical material, such as essays on the plays and their place in literature. All recog- 
ages out-door life and love of nature, creates in- nized Shakespearian authorities are represented in the notes and explanatory matter, 
terest in history, helps the boy with mechanical among them being Dowden, Johnson, Dyce, Malone, Coleridge, White and Hudson. 

A unique feature is a Plan of Study for each Play, outlining the best method of study 


e e,4e 
ofthe shell ted together with The Int t | Ed 
B OY "Yor’& repest the children will enjoy thin not | , ee —_— 


or scientific tastes. It ‘goes in”’ for all kinds 


of games, sports and exercises. The last test is A Simple Game 


this —all boys enjoy it! All parents commend it 


ie toe guna Eakeiaticeden, ln te camer emaeh SIMPLE game that children will enjoy at a and giving test questions. This is the only edition containing this feature. A com- 
with its readers than any other magazine. sociable may be arranged by placing twelve plete Topical Index, by means of which the reader can find any desired passages in 
strawberry boxes in the form of a hollow square, the Plays and Poems, is sent free with the set. The sets are in thirteen (13) attractive 


with a’tin cup in the centre. On the bottom of volumes — 8 x 5% inches in size— containing more than 4oo reproductions of antique 


four of the boxes place the figure five ; ten on two wood-cuts and superb color plates. The volumes are bound in cloth and half leather. 
more ; fifteen on two others ; leaving the remaining 
four blank. The tin cup counts twenty-five. The Half=Price Shakespeare Club 


children take sides and a set of checkers is given to 





















seg he: white —— es rye _ se other. We have just completed a new and limited edition which will be distributed through 
he children stand several feet from the boxes and our Shakespeare Club at half-price and on easy terms of payment. The ad- 
take turns in pitching their checkers for the centre 

. , ” ; cup. If they fail to throw them into the cup each vantages of ordering through the Club are that you have the entire set shipped 
in addition to good fiction, and special articles, . y te ; “ ‘ : ; << ; 
contains: What boys are doing; boys as money checker counts what is marked on the box into to you for leisurely ex aminé ation without costing you a cent; you can retain 
makers; boys in home, church and school; boys which it falls. —R.C. STANDING. it by paying the low Club price, which is about half the regular price, and 
in office, wore, factory ané on the farm; the boy you may pay in little easy payments of $1.00 a month. The prices 
photographer; the boy journalist; boys in games : J ) : Loe 
and sports ; the boy orator; the boy coin, stamp through the Club are $23.00 for a set in half leather binding and 
and curio collector; the boy scientist and in- 


,  aeeele een. A Flower Garden $19.00 for a cloth binding — payable at the rate of $1.00 a month. 


ventor ; how to make things 














It is the organ of the Order of the American = ¥ ” The regular prices of this edition are $44.00 and $36.00. Cut out L.H.J 
Boy and of the Lyceum League of America PRETTY torm of entertainment at a sociable the c and mail i vied So a a raed ve BE- Jo 
: By eedhcat O5 ; ; 1e coupon and mail it to us today. We will send you a set, 10-03. 
400 large pages a Rhret profusely and handsomely is to have a Flower Garden. For one given at “2 per Picea ’ T 
illustrated best magazine in the world for a mission in a Western city, twenty young girls express prepaid, for examination—no matter how far from ee 
im as oe eee were selected and a flower assigned to each to rep- New York your home is — and if it is not satisfactory you Society 4 
resent. A pansy was made of crépe paper, in may return it at our expense. 78 Fifth Ave. 
Fi On D IL samara shades, pasted = thin cardboard, with the We will send free of charge, to each subscriber to New York 
or é OLiar centre cut out to allow agirl’s face to appear there. the Half-Price Club edition, a’ valuable portfolio of Please send me on ap- 
we will send The American Boy for the This frame was fastened in place by strings tied at An.” tt le ° i tu geen | - Sanne Nag meal ‘'L mentee in proval, prepaid, a set of 
: oe ‘ nied : me mae n rsp . a “sa a sO yroductio xy the duogravure color 
entire year of 3 p04 and furnish the 0 - the back of the he ad. : I he calyx Was green crépe process of great paintings of scenes from celebrated books. gikamaene te tall tone. 
1903 FREE, Everyone subscribing now paper, covering the girl’s hair and reaching to her There are sixteen pictures, each 11 x 15 inches in size. If satisfactory 1 agree to pay 
will receive a free copy of the greatest boy shoulders ; a cape of the same paper fell to the Among the subjects are scenes from Shakespeare, Dickens $1 within 5 days and $1 per 
yicture ever painted by Adam Emory : Tr} : : Novels, Dumas’ Novels, Tennyson's Poems, etc. Every month thereafter for months; if 
Albright A od son po pe gp Rcoe? vid waist. The skirt of the white dress was festooned picture is a splendid work of art, full of grace and not satisfactory 1 agree to return the 
boy life.’ This, his latest work, is entitled with pansies in colors corresponding to the head. pecs ae Se Se _ = a hte set within 5 days. 
7 v a " ourimar ‘ wT . ats ai slies . + By a premiiuin 1s al a ack on to th opica ndex 
ues intop salitased Welw ot thee |, The girls were selected according to their ability End Plan of Study Cleo seat fee. tits 
at baseball. It is sure to be a striking to sing or recite. The *‘ pansy’’ could sing very 
and favorite ornament for a poy’s room. well, and chose a song about her flower. The University Society Street, 
Size of picture 11 x 15 inches. When all the guests arrived and a musical pre- City 
lude had been given, a quartette sang ** Mary, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York In ordering cloth, change 22 months to 18 months. 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Mary, quite contrary, how does your garden grow ?”’ Not necessary to send coupon if The Ladies’ 
No. 315 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. and the curtain was raised, revealing Mary water- Home Journal is mentioned. 


ing her flowers. She called upon each in turn, and 
one and all responded with an appropriate dialogue 
or song. ‘ ‘ —— s 
Another way to arrange the flower garden is to I his Dainty Jardinier with 
stretch a piece of matting across the platform, rep 


- resenting a wall. Large paper specimens of each Growing Fern for One Dollar 


ee 






























; flower are made and tied to the backs of the heads Not “Cheap” 
Y, of the girlsrepresentingthem. The girls then stand a > Ce ae ee 
y , H brie o ; vals ” ii but Good. 
}/ inarow behind the matting, with their backs to : " ‘a 
BN the audience, so that the flowers on the backs of a = A Dainty 
hin; their heads will show just above the matting wall. Ornament. 
-+ — Mrs. H. K. Cowes and NELLIE G. TATEM. 


The Alphabet Sociable 


pacvin’ as many pieces of bristol-board about 
two inches square as you expect guests. With 
asoft brush and ink print letters upon these, making 
more vowels and letters that are commonly used 
than those which are used less frequently. As the 
guests enter have some one ready to pin a letter on 
each one. Give them paper and pencil, and tell 
them to talk to no one until they have formed a 
Price $1.3 group that will make a word of more than three 

letters — for example, O-U-R-S may talk together, 
but O-U-R may not. Then, by drawing an H into 
the circle a new word is formed — H-O-U-R-S ; and 
soon. The different groups are to see how many 


THE BROADWAY words they can form. You will be surprised to see 


how quickly all formality will disappear. The 


Persian Lamb Cloth Coat | is" svosin.°"" awit 


Copper Jardinier with 
growing Kern Jar 


dinier well enameled 
aud will not tarnish, | UNI 
; ern is planted in por- 
is pot; by keeping 


ws oe gy F.. For Men, Ladies and Children 


an elegant little present Root’s Camel-hair goods are genuine 
and an ornament that camel-hair. Other makes are only 
can be used in a thou- “ ” Y 

nd places in a house camel-hair’ in name. Root's Nat- 
lightful advan- : ural wool goods are made of the 
e combined wools of white and black 
Keautiful on porch sheep or lambs and contain no dyed 
and on the material. Root's White Wool and 
office desk Merino goods, sterling value. 
Sent packed safe and Sold by principal dealers in New York 


complete, prepaid every and all large cities. 
where, for one dollar. 


Write for catalogue of Lf not by yours, write to 


ROOT’S UNDERWEAR 


A. W. SMITH ’ ar i Greene St. 





Express prepaid 


anc fern dishes. 























New York 
With genuine Water Mink Collar and Reveres Sangeet Retains wlestet 
An immensely popular and beautiful fabric. Remarkable mn Pennsylvania 
ma ~ ne ee tke PERS IAN LAMB, guarantees! to wear | Game of the Senses . ; 345 Sixth Avenue 
© eautifully tailored in the latest style. and lined with . : — _ ’ — ‘ 
Skine ane Satin. We assure absolute satisfaction or refund HIS amusing game may be played by any num- Established 30 years. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Dw 4 y. cee dak, 2s money order, or we will send ber of children. Some one begins by mention- 
vilege tion. is . ‘ tts . noi 
Send for catalogue of our Misses’ and Children’s garments ing something he has seen, but he must be careful, 


made of 






ARE YOU CURIOUS 


to see how your old goods will look 
redyed before you attempt to dye 
them yourself? If so, send us a | 
small piece of the goods and we | 
will dye same any color, Free, with 
« PUTNAM FADELESS DYES, the Dye | 
that any body can color with. Does | \. 
not stain the hands or spot the kettle. 


same cloth in grays, also blacks. for this last word must furnish him with a rhyme 
BEAUMONT | for all the game. When each player has made such 
MFG. CO., 725 Broadway, New York | | a statement the first one again tells what he saw, 
then what he heard, and so on around, adding what 
he tasted, smelt and felt. For instance, one said: 





Whenever you visit the 
shops in town, 

Looking for braid to bind 
your gown, 

Secure this brand wher- 
ever found, 

The Braid that’s known 
the world around. 

















” 


“I saw a man across the way. 
Another said: 





I saw a lady fall down in the street.” 


A 30-Years’ On the second round the first one said: 
Collection of 








‘1 saw a man across the way. 


Successful Designs : I heard a girl the organ play.” At druggists or by mail, 10 cents per package. DA 
age tf a Be The second said: PUTNAM DYE Co., UNIONVILLE, Mo. OKER I NII NG 


tage 





and Residences, 

5 $3,000, for 50c. Notite be proud of, planned, 
ge y fu 1 show—they have heated and ventilated on ° : ; j 

Ps n tried and approved modern lines. Price 50c. After going the rounds five times the first com- 


Portfolio 3—Designs of . = 

of Ortfolio 2— Designs | Attractive Lodge Buildings, pleted rhyme would be: 

me . ye a es, Banks, Churches, and small 

3 ° 0 omes | Store Buildings. Price 50c. eard a girl the organ play 
Large Book, “Architectural Collection,” I heard ag e organ pla 


** I saw a lady fall down in the street. 
I heard a boy his lesson repeat.’’ 


| . I @YROGRAPITY) 
* ~s 

Dragon Pyrography Set, 
$1.95; good, inexpensive. 
Full list of things to burn, 
and to burn with for 2 cents. 


DAINTY 
_,*)" writinG PAPER *J~ 


Send us $1.00 by mail, giving the initial desired 

\\ on your paper, and we will send prepaid to 
‘*I saw a man across the way. your address an elegant box of stationery con- 
: . I * 1 taining Five Different Kinds of paper with 





“3! 


envelopes in Five Different Sizes, stamped in Artists’ painting and draw- 

s co “donk main features of 1, 2 and 3, for $1.00. : tastes stag oe that bloom in May. Five Different Combinations and t:and illumi- ing supplies; white china 
ee desi sme ve Howers th 3100 nations. Will send all paper white if desired. inting : ‘ 

@ns added since last month I felt for eggs down in the hay.’ a cectay selhendiad OF abelian te man eaameinanarer, for painting; full line of art 


studies. 


AHAssorrt 4Co @nic2se)} 


If you desire your Monogram in place of initial send $2.00. Fan 


The verses should not be written, as the interest is | Monograms, 25 assorted, for 25 cents. Samples of Wedding Invita- 


greatly increased by the effort to remember one s | tivnsand Visiting Cards sent on request. Address Stationery Dept. 
| own ruymes. — CLARA BARTLETT. Bunde & Upmeyer Co,, Jewelers, 71 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. | 
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Dirt and Disease 


Keep your home 
clean and sanitary 
and you'll have lit- 
tle trouble with dis- 
ease. 

Don’t give dirt a 
chance to collect 
and become dan- 
gerous. Make your 
home clean and 
keep it clean. 


Banner Lye 


not only removes dirt that you can see, but 
thoroughly disinfects wherever it is used. 





Cuspidors Sinks 
Toilets Drains 
Garbage-pails Cellars, etc. 


will not be sources of danger if properly 
cleansed with Banner Lye. 


Our free booklet, ‘‘Uses of Banner Lye,’’ 
is full of valuable information; it also de- 
scribes the patented safety package that is 
easy to open and close, doing away entirely 
with the annoyance and danger heretofore 
experienced in opening old-style cans. 


Banner Lye is odorless and colorless ; 
safe, efficient and cheap. 10 cents at your 
grocer’s or druggist’s. 

and make soup with it. 


Soap-Making One can of Banner Lye 


and 5% Ibs. of grease make ten pounds of best hard 
soup or twenty gallons of soft soap. Takes ten min- 
utes; no boiling or big kettles. 


Save your kitchen grease 


Insist on getting Banner Lye. There is 


nothing ‘‘just as good.” 


The Penn Chemical Works, Philadelphia, U.S. A- 





The cereal food question ceases to be impor- 
tani unless you discriminate among the mass of 
worthless cereals on the market. In Wheatlet 
you obtain the result of 20 years’ scientific in- 
vestigation —a food containing the maximum 
amount of energy possessed by the World's 
choicest wheat, from which only 


WHEATLET 


is made. Nature commands you to eat Wheatlet 
morning after morning —constantly and regu- 
larly—by endowing Wheatlet with a delicious 
taste that never palls on even a fickle appetite. 


Everyone should write us at once for copy of 
U.S. Gov't. Official Cereal Analyses showing 
falsity of the claims of many widely advertised 
cereal foods and the superiority of Wheatlet. 


All leading Grocers sell Wheatlet. 
Be sure of our name on the box. 
THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO. 
‘* All the Wheat that's Fit to Eat,’’ 
713 Franklin Sq., Lockport, N. Y. 





Ne Ww I ngland 


Salad 
Cream 


Don’t Forget the 
Lady and the Lobster 


Insist on having ALPHA (vase 
shaped bottle with Lady and Lobster 
trade-mark) and accept no other. 
There is no other as good. 

ALPHA is highly recommended by 
leading grogers, chefs and one hundred 
thousand of the best housekeepers as the 

urest and most delicious of all Salad 
ressings and as an inimitable Table 
Sauce for baked beans, fish, cold 
meats, cucumbers, sliced tomatoes, 
lettuce, etc. Healthful. Preferred 
to catsup. 


CONTAINS NO OIL 


Every bottle aranteed absolutely 
pure. Never, Never spoils. Creates 


appetite. Aids digestion. Your money 
back if vou don’t like it. 

“At All Grocers” 
Martha Taft Wentworth Recipe Book, 60 reci- 
pes and suggestions free for grocer's name. 


The H. J. Blodgett Co., Inc. 
18 Thayer St., Boston, Mass. 


Also Manufacturers of 


Wonderland 
Pudding Tablets 


One Tablet makes a quart of 
milk into a milk jelly more 
delicious, refreshing and nour- 
ishing than other desserts. 
Also make Delicious Ice 
Cream. Package of 10 Tablets 
by mail 10 cents. No samples. 
From 


RUGS = OLD CARPETS 


NEW YORK RUG CO. ALEXANDER ALLEN, Prop. 
Write for booklet No. 17. 401 W. 124th St., New York 
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LIVING ON SMALL 
INCOMES 


How itthas been Done by 
One Family in California 





HE carelessness and the 
actual lack of thought 
given to the proper ar- 
rangement of the daily food of 
the average family induced the 
editor of THE JOURNAL to 
empower me some time ago to 
call for ‘‘ Bills-of-Fare for a 
Week.’’ From the hundreds of 
menus which were sent in, in 
response to my request, I 
selected the following. They 
’ came from the Pacific coast, 
having been arranged by Mrs. Eleanor M. Lucas, of 
Pleasanton, California, Who writes that they have 
been used for one week for a family of three adults 
and two children, at a cost of $9.17. 
Bread and rolls were made twice a week. The 
left-overs from each meal were utilized to the best 
possible advantage. Mrs. 5S.T. Rorer. 


Saturday 


Breaklasi— Baked Bananas with Lemon; Broiled 
Lambs’ Kidneys; Potato Roses; Toast; Coffee. 


Luncheon — Creamed Fish; Cress Salad; Whole 
Wheat Bread, Butter; Baked Apples, Cream; Tea. 


Dinner — Consommé with Carrots; Broiled Porter- 
house Steak, Parsley Garnish; Corn Soufflés; Boiled 
Asparagus, Hollandaise Sauce; Chestnuts in Lemon 
Syrup; Dinner Biscuits; Coffee. 


Sunday 
Breakfast — Strawberries; Asparagus Omelet; 
Savoy Potatoes; Cress; Rolls, Butter; Coffee. 


Dinner—Clear Consommé; Salted Almonds; 
Roasted Spring Lamb, Mint Sauce; Browned 
Potatoes ; Green Peas; Rolls; Lettuce Salad; Cream 
Cheese; Peach and Almond Sherbet; Vanilla 
Wafers; Coffee. 


Supper — Thinly Sliced Cold Lamb; Lettuce and 
Asparagus, Mayonnaise Dressing; Bread, Butter; 
Cheese ; Sago Sponge, Strawberry Sauce; Tea. 


Monday 


Breakfast— Baked Peaches; a Cereal; Miuced 
Lamb; Toast, Butter; Coffee. 

Luncheon — Cream of Leek; Whole Wheat Bread, 
Butter; Peaches; Tea. 


Dinner — Tomato Bouillon; Broiled Lamb Chops, 
Soubise Sauce; Potato Puffs; Green Pea Timbales, 
Cream Sauce; Lettuce Salad; Whole Wheat Bread ; 
Cup Custards, Lemon Flavor; Sugared Almonds; 
Coffee. 

Tuesday 


Breaklast—Rice, Cream ; Poached Eggs on Toast; 
Whole Wheat Bread, Butter; Raspberries; Coffee. 


Luncheon — Curried Tomatoes with Rice; Bread, 
Butter; Raspberries in Surprise; Spring Water. 


Dinner —Iced Cantaloups; Croustades of Crab; 
Boiled Calves’ Tongues, Tomato Sauce; Baked 
Stuffed Onions; Salad of Cress; Whole Wheat 
Bread; Iced Tapioca Pudding, Orange Compote; 
Coffee. 


Wednesday 
Breakfast —Cantaloups; Cereal, Cream; Panned 
Tomatoes; Baked Potatoes; Rolls, Butter; Coffee. 


Luncheon — Sliced Tongue ; Cress Salad ; Sugared 
Blackberries; Whole Wheat Bread, Butter; Tea. 


Dinner — Corn and Tomato Purée; Braised Sweet- 
breads with Asparagus ‘Tips; Rice Croquettes 
Peanut Sauce; Lettuce Salad ; Bread Sticks; Almond 
Parfait; Vanilla Wafers; Coffee. 


Thursday 


Breakfast — Blackberries; Sweetbread Quenelles, 
Sauce Blanche; Rice Muffins, Butter; Coffee. 


Luncheon — Shrimps en Coquille; Cress; Baked 
Potatoes; Whole heat Bread, Butter; Peaches; 
Tea. 


Dinner —Asparagus Cream Soup; Broiled Salmon 
Steaks, Lemon Butter; Green Pepper Salad; 
Artichokes with Bearnaise Sauce ; Sea Moss Farina 
Sponge, Orange Sauce; Coffee. 


Friday 
Breakfast — Peaches and Cream; Omelet with 
Parsley; Radishes; Baked Potatoes; Toast, Butter; 
Coffee. 


Luncheon — Salmon 
Dressing; Bread, 
Nutmeg Sauce. 


and 
Butter ; 


Lettuce, 


Mayonnaise 
Tea; 


Frosted Apples, 


Dinner — Mussel Broth; Toasted Strips of Bread; 
Smelts Broiled in Paper Cases, Ravigote Sauce; 
Potatoes with Parsley ; Peppers Stuffed with Shrimps, 
Brown Sauce; Lettuce Salad ; Whole Wheat Bread; 
Swiss Cream; Coffee. 


Summary of the Expenses 


Three dozen and a half of eggs, 52%4c.; one 
roll and a half of creamery butter, at 35c. a roll, 
52)c.; one roll dairy butter, cooking, 25c. ; one pint 
and a quarter olive oil, 25c.; six pounds whole 
wheat flour, at 3%c. a pound, 2ic.; five -pounds 
white flour, at goc. for fifty pounds, 9c.; two yeast 
cakes, ten for 5c., 1c.; salt, 1c.; one pound and a 
half of coffee, at 30c. a pound, 45c.; three pounds 
potatoes, 3c.; two pounds onions, 2c.; one pound 
and a quarter California almonds, 12%c.; milk, one 
quart daily, at two dollars a month, 4624c.; one-half 

ozen lemons, Ioc.; one pound cream cheese, toc. ; 
one-half pint white wine vinegar, 2c.; one-quarter 
pound of tea, at soc. a pound, 12%c.; cereal, half 
package, 5c.; ice, twenty pounds a week, at 2c. a 
pound, 4oc.; pepper, spices, extract, curry powder 
and baking powder, s5c.; four pounds and a half 
sugar, at eighteen pounds for $1.00, 25c.; sago, %c.; 
tapioca, \c.; rice, 3c.; sea moss, %c.; six bananas, 
1oc.; four lambs’ kidneys, 1oc.; one pound halibut, 
1oc.; apples, 1oc.; four pounds beef for stock, 2oc. ; 
soup vegetables, 5c.; two pounds porterhouse steak, 
goc.; corn, 7%c.; asparagus, 15c.; chestnuts, sc.; 
three boxes strawberries, 20c.; forequarter lamb, 
§0c.; peas, 5c. ; six pounds of peaches, 25c. ; tomatoes, 
1oc.; raspberries, 20c.; cantaloups, 1oc.; crab, 5c. ; 
three calves’ tongues, 25c.; oranges, 15¢.; calves’ 
sweetbreads, 15¢. ; black verries, 15c.; shrimps, toc. ; 
artichokes, 5c. ; fresh salmon, 25c. ; bell peppers, sc. ; 
radishes, 5c.; one quart mussels, 1oc.; two pounds 
sine:ts, 20c.; peanuts, 5c. 

Extra, Cream and milk, 71c.; biscuit, wafers and 
lady’s-fingers, 14c. Total, $9.17. 

No allowance whatever has been made in the above 
list for cress, because that comes free with the other 
provisions. 

on 


Recipes for a dozen of the best dishes included in the 
menus given above will be found on the opposite page. 
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\ Cocoanut Cream Bars 
Dissolve 1 Ib. sugarin 4 cup water; boil un 
tilitformsa ball whe n dropped in cold water. 
Stand aminute. Rub portion against sides 
of pan, quickly stir into bulk until milky. 
Mix in quickly pint Dunham's Cocoanut. 
Make into bars and stand. 


retains all the delicious, del- 
icate flavor of the cocoanut 
—a natural, wholesome and 
nutritious food. The beau- 
tiful snow white appearance 
is fresh, natural purity, carefully preserved and pro- 
tected. These trade-marks on our triple cover dust- 
proof package. 

Send your name and address on a postal for 
**Dainty Desserts ''—54 receipts illustrated. 

fg. Co., 413 Pearl St., New York 








































SPICED SEASONING 


Which delicately flavors Turkey, Chicken, Fowl, Meat, 
Fish, Game, Croquettes, Escalloped Oysters, etc. Not the 
usual kind. Different from all others, because the only 
original composite spiced seasoning. For nearly half the 
century Bell's has been the first choice of the Chef, the 
Epicure and the Housekeeper, because it always giyes that 
pungent relish to the dish which designates the expert cook. 
Made from the granulated leaves of fragrant sweet herls 
and choice selected spices, it gives better results than a 
dozen varieties. Your grocer has Bell's or can get it. 

We will send a Sample Free of Charge, enough to flavor 
the dressing for a ten-pound Turkey,to any woman send- 
ing the name of her grocer, if he does not sell 


BELL'S SPICED SEASONING 
Or for 10c. will send can containing enough to flavor the 
dressing for one hundred pounds of meat or poultry. 


The Wm. G. Bell Co., 54 Commercial St., Boston 




















Indian Basket Weaving 


A book of fllustrated lessons 

By Navajo School of Indian Basketry. 
fi} Most complete ever published; teaches 

all weaves, contains halftones of 200 
Genui dian Baskets ; also 24 small 
designs; 1 full size working design and 
1 colored plate of feathered basket, all pre- 
Genuine Indian Basket patterns, full size, 









paid for $1.00. 


colors and materials indicated; postpaid, 15c., two for 25c. 


Whedon & Spreng Co., 205 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 











ROGERS 


STAINFLOQ 


FINISH 


Absolutely the best Floor Finish ever produced. 


MAKES PINE FLOORS LOOK 
LIKE HARDWOOD 
Whether Painted or Not 

MAKES OLD FLOORS LOOK 

LIKE NEW 
Booklet on treatment of floors mailed free 


Detroit White Lead Works 
532 Milwaukee Avenue Detroit, Mich. 
For Sale by JOBBERS and DEALERS generally 











(Uniform Temperature | 


It makes no difference whether you have fur- 
nace, steam or hot water apparatus ; or whether 
it is new or old. All you need is the 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
Automatically controls the drafts. A change 
of one degree at the thermostat is sufficient to 
operate the dampers. As simple and no more 
expensive than a good clock. Has proven its 
merit for 23 years. 

Sent on 30 Days Free Trial 
If not satisfactory in every way, return at our 
expense. Write to-day. Booklet free. 

W. R. SWEATT, Secretary 
ist Ave. and L 8t. Minneapolis Minn. 






















| It’s automatic meee 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


FOR RELIABLE INFORMATION EN- 
CLOSE FIVE-CENT STAMP TO THE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Los Angeles, California 











SILVER 
TEA STRAINER 35c 


The bowl of the strainer is about as big as the top 
of a tea cup—3 inches across, and is solid white 


metal quadruple silver plated. The ebonized handle 

is 4 inches long. The whole strainer is beautifully 
designed, strongly made, and handsomely finished, 
and looks like a $2.00 article. It is good enough for the 
best table in America, and money will be promptly 
refunded if it is not satisfactory in every particular. 
Remit by money order, stamps or silver at our risk. 


JERVIS SILVER COMPANY, Port Jervis, New York 


SHU-SHINE 


An Ideal Ladies’ Shoe Dressing. 
Does not smut or black the skirts. 
Warranted not to harden or crac- 
kle the leather. A Complete Out- 
fit for travelling or at liome. It’s 
a paste, and can't spill. I ndorsed 
and sold by all W. L. Douglas and 
Emerson Shoe Stores and thou- 
sands of first-class dealers, or hy 
mail, on receipt of price, 25c. 
Canvassing agents make money 
easy selling Shu-Shine—men, 
women, boys and girls. Information free. 


_ OSMIC CHEMICAL CO., Dept. H, Brockton, Mass. 
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20 Varieties 





CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 


ROCHESTER, NY US.A 





E.,ABEL 


TRADE MARK 


JOUPS. 


Ready forse 
atter heating 
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“Child's Play to tun One,” 


In Half a Million Homes 


The Aluminum Oil Heater has proven its 


superiority over every other type of oil 
stove made. 

Its peculiar construction causes it to radi- 
ate heat like a base-burner, instead of 
sending it out at the top. 

It is absolutely smokeless and odorless, 
and so simple that a child can operate it, 
even to re-wicking. 


ALUMINUM 
OIL HEATERS 


should be in every home where there is a 
cold room or two that cannot be easily 
heated. Invaluable for heating the home 
in the spring and fall, making a big saving 
in coal bills 

Our Safety Burner with every heater 
makes explosions impossible. For saleby 
all dealers. We have prepared a hand 
some little booklet that goes into details 
gives prices, illustrations, etc., «anc 
which can be had by writing. 


NOVELTY MFG. CO., 518 No. Mechanic St. 
Jackson, Mich., U.S.A. 
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re ——_ 
Lis 
White Woodwork 

makes the dullest, dingiest house de- 
lightfully light and cheerful—gives it 
the quaint charm of the Colonial. Regal 
Enamel effects the transformation 
easily and at slight expense. You can 
apply it to the woodwork of your house 
with perfect success. Useful in dozens 
of other ways. Regal Enamel forms 
a thoroughly hard, non-absorbent sur- 
face of brilliant lustre. Wonderfully du- 
rable, easily cleaned as tile. All colors. 


Regal Enamel Free 


Send us your’name with that of your hardware or paint 
dealer and ten cents for postage and we will send you 
a trial size can of Regal Enamel, in pure white; also 
color samples and our helpful booklet on interior deco- 
ration. We make a special bath tub and radiator enamel. 


WADSWORTH-HOWLAND 00., 1302 Indiana Ave,, Chicago, Mil } 


























Millions of jarsTe 
Milli. ns of people 


LIEB! 


COMPANY'S. 
EXTRACT — 


OF BEEF IN BLUE 


The amount of beef uscd inte 's factorics ina 
single day is sufficient fo feed two million people 


SIGNATURE. 
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We Carpet Your Floor for $3 








a To introduce our new » Serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. lllus- 
trated catalogue showing rugs in actual 
colors sent free. 








Sanitary Mfg. Co. (Inc.) ghiny Ave, Pia. Ps. 


ghen Frile.. Pa. 













LIVING ON SMALL 
INCOMES 


Some of the Tempting Dishes 
that Californians Enjoy 





HE recipes given below of 

some of the tempting 

dishes Californians enjoy 
were all selected from among 
the many which Mrs. Eleanor 
M. Lucas submitted to THE 
JOURNAL as a further guide to 
the menus upon the opposite 
page, which they accompanied. 
In order that the menus may 
be of value to JOURNAL readers 
all over this country, as well as 
in other countries, an attempt 
has been made to give recipes that may be followed 
almost anywhere without taxing the resources of 
the average housekeeper. 


Potato Roses are made from mashed potatoes 
left from a previous meal. One cupful of mashed 
potatoes, half a cupful of milk, one tablespoonful 
of butter; mix; form into “ roses’? by means of 
pastry tube; dot with butter and brown in the oven. 


Minced Lamb. Remove all the good meat from 
what remains of roast lamb, and mince fine. Put 
the bones and bits of skins in a saucepan and cover 
with a pint of water. Add one onion and half a 
carrot.cut small, a few sprays of parsley, two mint 
leaves, and simmer for half an hour; add any 
gravy left from the roast, and strain. Thicken with 
one tablespoonful of flour rubbed in one tablespoon- 
ful of butter; add a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
cayenne and the minced lamb. Let it come toa 
boil and serve. 


Green Pea Timbales. One cupful of mashed 
peas, two egg yolks, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
one tablespoonful of melted butter, dash of cayenne. 
Mix, pour into tiny buttered moulds, place in a pan 
of hot water, and cook in the oven until set. Serve 
with one cupful of cream sauce, to which add two 
tablespoonfuls of cooked peas. 


Rice Croquettes. A quarter of a pound of rice 
cooked in one pint of milk with one teaspoonful of 
salt. Remove three-fourths of a cupful of rice for 
muffins the next morning. To the remainder add 
two egg yolks, well beaten. Mould into croquettes. 
Dip in beaten egg white, then in fine breadcrumbs, 
and fry in deep fat. 


Peanut Sauce. Shell and remove the brown 
skins from halt a pound of peanuts. Roast them 
a pale brown; crush with the rolling-pin to a fine 
powder. Sauté a small onion in a tablespoonful 
of butter until brown; add a pint of water and the 
peanut flour. Cook until thickened; add a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a dash of cayenne, and strain. 
Return to the fire; add one tablespoonful of lemon- 
juice, and when hot serve. 


Almond Parfait. Shell a quarter of a pound of 
almonds and cut them in very narrow strips. Melt 
half a cupful of sugar in half a cupful of water; 
cook, without stirring, until a little dropped in cold 
water will form a ball when rolied befween the 
fingers. Whip two eggs until frothy, but not stiff; 
then pour the syrup in a fine stream over them, 
beating all the time. Beat until cold. Add the 
almonds, a tablespoonful of lemon juice and half a 
pint of cream whipped to a solid froth. Pour into 
a mould, pack in ice and salt, and let stand for 
four hours. Unmould and serve. 


Swiss Cream, Heat three-fourths of a pint of 
milk, taking one-fourth of a pint from daily allow- 
ance. Add two tablespoonfuls of sugar. When it 
boils pour over two eggs that have been well beaten. 
Add a teaspoonful ot vanilla. Line a glass bowl 
with lady’s-fingers, and pour over them the cream 
that has been made icy cold. 


Croustades of Crab. Cut bread in slices two 
inches thick. Cut with a sharp pointed knife an 
oblong cavity in the top of each slice, cutting out 
all the middle part, and leaving a wall at ends and 
sides. Remove all the crumbs. Butter the bread 
and place in the oven to brown slightly. Pick the 
meat from a cooked crab, cutting it small; add 
half a teaspoonful of yrated nutmeg, one tablespoon- 
ful of onion juice, one tablespoontul of lemon juice, 
and heat it inasaucepan. When hot add one table- 
spoonful of cream, a dusting of cayenne and a 
teaspoonful of parsley, chopped fine. Fill the 
crusts and serve with slices of lemon and garnish 
of parsley. 


Frosted Apples. Pare and core ten large, perfect 
apples. Cover with one pint of water; add the thin 
parings of one lemon, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
and simmer until tender. Remove with a skimmer. 
Carefully wash the apple parings and simmer for 
half an hour. In the nean while beat the white of 
one egg with one tablespoonful of sugar. Coat the 
top of the apples lightly with the meringue and 
place in a cool oven until dry. Set ina cool place. 
Strain the water from apple parings, add two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar to the juice, return to the fire, 
cook for five minutes, add a few drops of lemon 
juice and half a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg. 
Cool and pour around the apples. 


Shrimps en Coquille, Shell two pounds of 
cooked shrimps. Set aside one cupful for peppers 
the following day. Add to remainder the juice of 
one lemon, one teaspoonful of chopped parsley, half 
a teaspoonful of salt. Place in a saucepan; add 
one tablespoontul of butter and one tablespoonful 
of flour. Mix well. Add half a pint of water and 
allow to cook for three minutes. Remove from the 
fire, fill into patty-shells, sprinule the tops with 
browned breadcrumbs and serve. 


Savoy Potatoes. Peel and slice sufficient pota- 
toes to makea pint. Place ina buttered baking-dish ; 
pour over them one egg beaten in half a cupful of 
milk; add pepper and one teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley. Cover and bake twenty minutes; uncover 
and brown. 


Lemon Butter. Cream two tablespoonfuls of 
butter: add a tablespoonfu! of lemon juice and 
half a teaspoonful of finely minced parsley. Set on 
ice half an hour before using. Dish the fish, lay 
slices of lemon around the edge of dish, encircle 
each slice with parsiey, and on each slice of lemon 
put a bit of the savory butter. Serve very cold. 
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A Flaked 
Wheat Food 


Made of selected California 
White Wheat. A naturai food 
for home cooking, palatable 
without sugar, possessing all 
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the nourishing qualities of 
the sweet, ripe grain. 


California Wheatine is a food 
you can rely upon. Health- 
ful and Wholesome. Ideal 
for the delicate or robust, 
the child or adult. 


Absolutely the ‘* Only Wheat 
Food with all the gluten 
in, and all the indigestible 
fibre out.’’ 











Sold by grocers everywhere 
in sealed 2-\lb. packages. 
Full directions on every label. 





If your grocer does not keep Cali- 
fornia Wheatine send us his name 
and address and 7c. in stamps and 
we will mail you a sample package. 


EMPIRE MILLING CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Br Sensible in 
ui 


price. 


(x it separates, it’s Perfection,” 


AN IDEAL ACHIEVED! 


Sparkling Crystal Separating Glass 


The pride and glory of the housewife. 

elegance to the table or sideboard because of its origi- 

nality and dainty gracefulness. 

Rich in design - 

its separating features. 
sanitary — cleanliness unsurpassed. 
and cleaned. Locked by handsome nickel ring. More 

economical than the ordinary kind and sold at same 


Made in an endless variety of Water Bottles, Water and Claret Sets, Cruets, 

Syrups, Butter Dishes, Sugar, Cream and Spoon Holders, Bitters, Phosphate, 
Cologne and Barbers’ Bottles, Decanters, Chilling Bottles, ete 
f Table Glassware,” tells all about them 


PERFECTION GLASS COMPANY, Maiden St., Washington, Pa. 


Gives an air of refined 


beautifulin brilliancy of finish 
Thoroughly 
Easily filled 





Cruet No. 253. 
At your dealer's or 
sent Prepaid for 
35 Cents. 


Handsome booklet, “A voelution 
mailed free for your dealer's name 











‘Even my dolly likes it. 
we have it on the table every day. 
it is so easy to prepare. 


Every one in our family likes Jell-O, and 
It looks nice and Mamma says 
Won’t you have some ?’’ 


Four Fruit Flavors: Lemon, Orange, Raspberry and Strawberry. 
roc, per package. At all Grocers. Prepared in 2minutes, Try it to-day. 


THE GENESEE Pure Foopb Co., Le Roy, N.Y. 











Silver Salt 


“THE EASY WAY" TO CLEAN SILVER 


A new idea for cleaning Silver, Cut 


Glass, Jewelry, etc., with- 
out any rubbing, scrubbing or polishing. Sil- 
water, actually 


MAKES WATER DO THE WORK 


The water gets into every crevice, removes all tarnish 
and discoloration, gives brilliant and lasting lustre with 


ver Salt, dissolved in boiling 


absolutely no effort or injurious effect on the metal 


Chemists say Silver Salt is the only preparation that 
can't wear or scratch silver, injure fine plate or 
It is the only harmless 


simply 
mar delicate chased work. 


silver cleaner. It's different. Try ‘“* The kasy Way 


Sample mailed free if you mention your gro 
Full pack- 


io cer's or druggist’s name. 
age, 25 cents, postpaid. 

SILVER SALT CO. 

53 E. Fourth 8t. 


8t. Paul, Minn. 


The Elwell Kitchen Cabinet 


SOLD ON APPROVAL 


We shall not attempt 
to describe it here but 
invite you to send for 
our new booklet 
“THE LABORATORY 

OF THE HOME.” 

It puts the work of 
the kitchen 


p ‘ si- 





ness basis — everything 
handy, sanitary, dust 
wren and mouse-proof; easy 
o keep fresh and clean. Book- 
et tells why. 
ousands of our cabinets 
eight styles Every 
ome-maker wants one. 


Write today. A postal card 

will do. 

Elwell Kitchen Cabinet Co. 

918 Fifth Avenue, 8. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











$1.00 Cook Book Free 


fend 5c Postage 
a | 


a) 





over one burner. 
Cooked by steam heat. 
Cooker wi 


housekeeping meals is solved. Prices, 
9 


e@ want good 
liberal terms and large commissions 
in all ciltes. 


Ohio Steam Cooker Co., 748 Ontario Building, Toledo, 0. 








Saves you 50 per cent. in fuel, labor and time. 
Insures you deliciously cooked, easily digested, 
never spoiled, steaming hot meals, all cooked 
No mingling of odors or tastes. 
Use the 0-HI-0 Steam 
th Doors and the great problem of 

0 







50. Handsomely IMlustrated Catalogue Free. 
agents an‘ guarantee them 
Agencies 


Agnota Vest Pocket 
Punching Bag 
Pat. Dec. 11, 1900, Sept. 30, "02. 
The most fascinating and persistent 
eye trainer and muscle builder ever in- 
vented. Weighs less than two ounces; 
can be carried in the vest pocket. Inflate 
to any reasonable size—nine inches diam- 
eter gives best results. A positive delight for 
boys, girle, bat/es, or grown-ups. 25¢ by 

mail. Send for Booklet 
The M. Lindsay Rubber Co.,298A, B’dw’y, N.Y. 
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Now Ready! Free!! 
Bedell’s Fall Cloak and Suit Catalog 


Hardsomest Fall and Winter Fashion Book of New York 
styles. Every lady who wishes to dress stylishly at moderate 
cost and appreciates the advantage of buying direct from the 
maker at wholesale prices should 


Write to-day for our Beautiful Illustrated Catalog 


This Valuable Fashion Book illustrates and describes 
Long Coat Suits, many new models, $10, $15, $20, 
New Walking Suits, mannish materials, $10 up. 
Stylish Dress Skirts, smart creations, $5, $7, $10. 
Walking and Rainy Day Skirts, $3 » 
Long Outer Coats, Winter fabrics and silk, 760 up. 
Pretty Waists, many styles to select from, $1 to $5. 


SEND POSTAL CARD TO-DAY for FREE CATALOG 
REMEMBER you may order from us with perfect freedom 
Any garment that does not fit or prove satisfactory, return it 
promptly and we will refund your money. 

WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE 


Catalog contains blanks and instructions for self measurement. 


The Bedell Company 











12 and 14 West 14th Street, New York 


All vou can desire in a piano — beauty, 
style, finish, touch, tone and quality. Try 
oue free at our expense before you buy. No 
money required in advance. Sold direct from 
factory to customer at wholesale, factory-cost 
on easy payment plan. We guarantee to 
save you half of what a dealer or agent would 
charge you for the same quality. 

Best organs on the market sold that way, / 
too. 5O vears of excellent national reputa- | 
tion. 250,000 satisfied customers, our record. 

Write for the Cornish plan. Easiest and 
simplest on earth, free with beautiful souve- 
nir catalogue of 50 different styles. 

With catalogue we send a set of embossed 
and colored miniatures accurately reprodu- 
cing our latest stvle pianos ond 


Vi 
organs — | 
and also every purchaser of a Cornish receives 


A TWO YEARS’ COURSE IN MUSIC 


FREE 


Full particu. 
lars with cat- 
alogue. 
Write  to- 
day before 
you forget it. 








This 
delightful dentifrice 

is a distinct departure 

‘om thelordinary preparations 
for the teeth. It makes a deli- 
ag Lanyon ae creamy lather, 
free grit or acid, without 
me! soapy —_ pene A 
antiseptic very 
to use. Whitens, iin at 
preserves the teeth, strengthens 
the gums and makes the mouth 
clean, fresh and wholesome. 


A DENTIST SAYS: 
Detroit, Mich., Aug. 1, 1902. 

After an extended use of 
* Zodenta Tooth Soap”’ in my 
practice, | can cheerfully recom- 
mend it as an ideal toilet prepa- 
ration and as a thorough hy- 
gienic, antiseptic tooth preserva- 
tive, keeping the mouth sanitary 
and the gums hard and healthy. 

k.S. CUNNINGHAM, LD. D.S. 
Zodenta Tooth Soap is put up 
in 2'% oz. colored, decorated 
tubes, very convenient for use. 
At druggists or by mail, 

postpaid, 25c. 

Special Free Offer: To readers 

of THE JOURNAL we will send 

a % oz. tube on request. 
FP. F. INGRAM & CO. 
45 Tenth Street 
Detroit, Mich. 
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DOLL-STANDS 


.. Made in six sizes, to support dolls from 3% to 42 


Doll Part 


inches in height. 

success. 

nickel-plated, $1.75. Express charges prepaid. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





jes, Doll Weddings, or 
other doll functions need our stands to be a complete 
No. 4, bronze, for 24 to 36 inch dolls, $1.25; 


BUTLER DOLL-STAND CO., 132 W. Lake 8t., Chicago 
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| to three other ladies. 
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FOUR KINDS OF 
PARTIES 


Three for Adults 
One for Children 


HE last meeting of 
Literary Club was voted 
asuccess. Let me tell you 

how it was managed. 

Mrs. Ray is a writer, so, giv- 
ing plenty of time, we asked 
her to furnish an original story 
for our next meeting. There 
was one stipulation: in the 
middle of the story there should 


a mystery. 
t the btory in two and gave copies of the first half 
Each lady was to write an 


be a crisis, an entanglement, or | 
At that point we | 


| 


our | 


| 
j 


ending, solving the mystery, and making the final de- | 


nouement as best pleased her fancy. 


A good reader 


was engaged for the editor and we announced ‘‘A 


St 


ory Contest’’ for the next meeting. Curiosity 


was aroused and there was a full attendance. 


th 
su 


till the close of the contest. 
notes. 


After some preliminary music the editor read 
e story aloud, giving the different endings in 
ccession, withholding the names of the writers 
The listeners took 
After the reading was over there was lively 


discussion over the probabilities of the different 


en 


dings. Votes were then taken to determine 


which was the best and most natural ending and 
which ending belonged to the original story. 


The lady whose story received the most votes 


was decorated with a tiny ‘* blue stocking.’’ The 
next best received a ribbon indicating honorable 


mention. 


ag 


If the original ending was not readily 
reed to the author had to defend her position. 


The entertainment proved so enjoyable that some | 


other society may be glad to try this literary venture. 


— LANATA WILSON SMITH. 


A Picture-Head Party 


HE guests were asked to dress their heads in the 
styles of well-known pictures, such as “ Cherry 


Ripe,’’ only the head being copied from the picture. 


| pe 
en 


Cards with numbers plainly written on them and 
ncils attached were handed to the guests as they 
tered the room; also small cards with numbers 


written in the centres and pins to fasten them to 


the 


dress. When a ‘“ picture’’ was guessed its 


name was written on the card opposite the corre- 


sp 


onding number of the one worn. 
To the lady and gentleman guessing the greater 


number of pictures correctly were given prizes. 


ca 
wl 


—GLApys W. WILLIs. 


A Trolley Party 


HE guests invited to our Trolley Party were 

twenty in number. When all had assembled, 
rds with pencils attached were given them, after 
iich the hostess announced that the trip would 





| 


| 


take half an hour, that the conductor would ring | 
his bell for start and finish, but that the guests 
must prove their familiarity with the names of the 
streets, which were represented on cards scattered 


th 
co 
to 
ot 


rough the rooms— pinned to curtains, table- 
vers, pincushions, etc. Carnations were given 
the one guessing correctly the greatest number 
streets, a tiny bank and a new penny to the one 


having the least. 


The cards were as follows: 


A TROLLEY Ripk—Sr. Louis TO KIRKWoOoOD. 


1. Abraham's wife. 

2. What idols’ feet are often made of. 

3. Stop here when hungry, 

4. Always owns a goose, 

5. Dear to our hearts though sometimes a “ Rip.” 
6. Brought lightning fromthe clouds. 

7. Apartofa door and what doors are usually madeof. 
8. A sombre color, 

g. Of cherry-tree fame. 

10. A direction of the compass and a preacher. 

11. The side of a tity stream, 

12. One of the discoverers of Pike's Peak. 

13. A great turn. 

14. Associated with the lower regions. 
15. The highest point. 

16. What most housewives do on Monday. 
17. A famous summer resort. 


a 


. What the preacher who lisped said to the sinner. 
Green, and dear to girlish hearts. 
. Makes a quick fire. 


The names of the streets represented were: 


Sarah 7. Lockwood 13. Big Bend 

Clay 8. Gray 14. Sulphur 

Berry Road 9. Washington 15. Summit 

‘Taylor 10. Westminister 16. Wash 

Jefferson 11. Edgebrook 17, Newport 

Franklin 12. Clark 18. Prather 
19. Olive 20. Pine 


— Mrs. BELLA C. WEBSTER. 


A Pretty Cinderelia Party 


ECENTLY I gave a Cinderella Reception for 
my little friend Dorothy. She was dressed in 
gown of pink cambric, the low, square neck and 


short sleeves of which were trimmed with white 


swansdown. 


ar 


pers with large buckles, and her light curly hair | 


The dress was made in Empire style 
id had a long train. The child wore white slip- 


was arranged high upon her head. 


The Prince stood by her side in the reception 


hall, and together they received their little friends, 


w 


w 


ho also came in fancy dress. 
The Prince’s costume was of light blue cambric 
ith numerous bows and buckles, and he held in 


his hand a large broad-brimmed hat, adorned with 


a 


long white plume. 
As might have been expected, all soon forgot 


that they were anything but children until they 


w 
St 


ere called to the dining-room, where Cinderella 
iggestions were again in evidence. In the centre 


of the table was a large yellow pumpkin, hollowed 


out and made into a chariot. 


It was lined with 


light blue cambric and rested on toy wheels which 
had been gilded. 


ti 


Cinderella — in the shape of a beautiful doll, this 
me— was seated 1n the coach, and a colored doll 


acted as coachman and held some twenty blue- 


ri 


mice, scattered over the white cloth. 


bbon lines, at the ends of which were chocolate 
The effect was 


| very pleasing. 


late, cookies made in the shape of slippers, and pink 


al 


The refreshments were simple, consisting of choco- 


id white candy mice.— ELIZABETH TRISTRAM. 
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these cities ° 

















New York (2). Buffalo, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Cleveland, 0. 
Boston, Mass. Cincinnati, 0. 


Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. 


with us by mail: 


Ona return orderwith 
you select, express pre- 


No better suit can be $15. ; 


If it isn’t satisfactory, return it at our expense. 


Manufacturers and Retailers 


# | Seeking NEW Business 
| ee 


ROWNING, KING & CO.’S 16 Retail 
Stores cover the territory in and about 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Omaha, Neb. 


But we are reaching out for new Business. 


If you are not conveniently located to visit any of 
these stores, here is an inducement to get acquainted 


Cut out this ad. and send, with your address, to 
the store nearest you. We’!ll send you our Illustrated 
Catalogue A, samples of goods, and measurement 
blank ; alsoa sample copy of Browning’s Magazine. 
we'll send you the suit 
paid within 100 miles 
had for $18.00 or $20.00 
Sent C. UO. D 
you have the privilege of examination before accepting the suit. 


Browning: King -- (0 


Sixteen Retail Stores 
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Cover the entire body 
like an additional skin. 
Fitting like a glove, 
but softly and without 
pressure. 

Most convenient to 
put on, being entered 
at the top and drawn 
on like trousers. With 
no other kind of under- 
wear can ladies obtain 
such perfect fit for 
dresses or wear com- 
fortably so small a cor- 
set. Send for Illustrated 
Booklet. 


Oneita Mills 


Dept. X 4 Greene St., N.Y. 








The “ONEITA” 


(Patented April 25, 1893) 


Elastic Ribbed Union Suits 





SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Made in 
great variety of fabrics 
and weights 


No Buttons 
Down 
the Front 


MADE FOR 


Men, Women 
and 


Young People 














The Modern Priscilla 





is authority for all kinds of Art 


The Modern Priscilla Needlework, Silk and Lace Em- 


broidery, China, Oil and Water-Color Painting, House Furnish- 
ing, Housekeeping, Decoration, Entertainment, Cooking, and 





other practical Home and Household matters. 
If you subscribe for 


s A s 
Subscription Price, 50 Cents 1 79 ybserie 
now or before December Ist, for the year 1904, we will send you 
the October, November and December issues FREE, and mark 
your subscription paid to January 1, 1905. 


Sample Copy sent for two 2-cent stamps. 
Pattern of this nineteen-inch 


. s 
We Will Give Battenberg Lace Centerpiece, a copy of the 


Pris« illa Needlework Book for 1904, with new stitches for Batten- 
| berg, Point Lace, and Mountmellick Work, fully illustrated, for 
| only 10 cents additional, if ordered with a subscription to THE 
| 
! 


a Cambric 


PRISCILLA, making only 60 cents for fifteen months’ subscrip- 
tion and this elegant Pattern stamped on cambric. 
alone, 25 cents; Rings, Thread, and 


Cambric Pattern Braid, 75 cents additional. Subscrip- 


| tion to THE PRISCILLA, Pattern, and material for making, 


$1.35. Address 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA, 120 J Boylston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE L. H. FIELD CO. 
JACKSON, MICH. 
These Ladies’ Pure 
Linen Hand Embroidered 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
3 for 49¢ 


Many equally good values shown in 
our Kerchief Catalogue—SENT FREE. 


CIGAR RIBBONS 


All Silk. Send 25 cts. for Sample Set. 
Assorted 1000 different brands, of a caleda, 


shades and rare designs. May be fashioned into most 
exquisite and distinctive fancy work, as sofa pillows, 
tuble covers, portiéres, mantel scarfs, kimonas, etc. 


| Helen Roycroft Co., 34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 












































AUTO COATS 


(Box Back Ulsters) 


Rain, Wind, 
Dust Proof 2h 


signed for stylish dressers — made 
of mackintoshed union coverts. 
Tan and Oxford Gray. 

Always to order and to 
measure, Materials up to 































$35.00. Extra size people easily 
fitted 
Our garments are distin- 
guished for style, fit, finish, Write 
and guaranteed. today 
All kinds of made-to- for 
order storm garments for 
Adults and Children. FREE 
Skirts and Capes peyton 
$2.50 each. Never saslale. 
satisfactory unless mace to Do it 
measure. So made only 
by us. 


Men and Boys fine Storm 
Coats. Order Garments for 
School Children now. 

Kemember every garment 
we make is guaranteed. 

Agents Wanted 
everywhere; can make good 
pay as our unique garments 
give entire satisfaction. 

Silk ined and im- 
ported cloths up to $35.00. 

LADIES SUPPLY CO. 
B1, 3118-3120 Forest Ave. 
Chicago 











ONVENIENCE and 
economy at the end of 
the strings. A gentle pull 
on one string lights 
baby filament, a little 
stronger pull gives a full 
bright light. Again, aslight 
pull on the other 
string turn 
light dow 
the soft, 
dued glow, while 
a stronger pull 
turns it out, 
= doing away with 
~~ a wall 


switch. 


stands for the only successful system of “turn 


down” electric lighting. We make many 
unique and ingenious lamps both for private 
houses, decorative purposes and advertising 
signs. Write for our new catalogue and 
detailed information. 
CAUTION: All Genuine H YO lamps have 4 
label on the inside of the bulb. Look for the 
name H YLO and refuse all imitations, infringe- 
ments and substitutes. Your dealer has the 
Genuine in stock and will sell it if you insist. 


THE PHELPS COMPANY 
11 Rowland Street Detroit, U.S. 4. 
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— # | Help Yourself sxx. srcm.20 rou 


Biscuit for breakfast, as dessert for dinner, 


: $ toast for tea, and for chafing dish luncheo 
Without Servants " | dg The oe in the oenian ta nha oa ca wichous fe.” 
ural Porous Food 
By Sara B. Smith |\§ Made From Wheat 
ee 


A\ “keepers who cannot afford ; Split, toast and try it as bread. A delicious 

combination with preserves and fruits. Makes 
ideal fruit short-cake and tempting dishes when 
combined with mushrooms, sweetbreads or 
vegetables. 




























$195 


Buys this $5 


the so-called luxury of a 
maid there may be some who 
will be glad to try the plan of 
entertaining their friends which 


was very successfully carried | J 
out recently by a clever young SHREDDED 
bride who lives in acollege town. 


Pattern 
She was a doctor’s wife, and 


Write to us at once enclosing 25c. and we will ship to your wished to entertain a few friends 


“land made, of senlake ‘Sepected direct from Paris, in honor of her husband’s birthday — the first since | fj WetEAT BISCUI { 





vrest express office, id, this rich Jet Hat. | 

| bought by our own foreign buyer especially for this hat. their wedding — and so she set her brains to work p 
If vom find the hat richer, more stylish and better than " B : hich st ld | el i Can be Prepared im over 
you can buy of your home milliner at from $4.00 to $5.00, pay to plan an entertainment which shou e nove anc 250 Diff t W: 
the express agent $1.95 ancl wear a hat copied from one of the enjoyable and at the same time inexpensive. The | ff eren ays. 
latest imported models, that will win the admiration of a result of her efforts was all that could be desired a aaa -_ 
your friends. This beautiful pattern hat is strictly hand iat os eek teltihaans Minas Gas vers vette carved It is a remarkable fact that no other 
made over a buckram frame. The shape is the aah : ; ‘ LAs food takes the place of Shredded Wheat. 
ne of the most becoming ever shown, and suitable to wear and very much enjoyed by her own and her hus- This is true t 8 ; it tl let 
for all occasions. ; band’s friends iis is e because in 1 1e complete 

derfacing of this swell is made of the finest ONG'S SsIenGs. smaneal 

pa hy pw Fg . yr © oa Six guests only were invited, for the capacity of | | requirements of the body are found—/he 
pletely covered with an elegant imported jet crown, made the dining-room was somewhat limited, and she identical food counterparts of the human 
f small, bright jet spangles woven into an artistic design. A ey . 2 : : “i ie “Aga ea 
novel, tucked, pure silk Louisienne silk scarf, fringed at the wished very much to have the affair quite infor mal organism —its perfect food affinily. 
ends, forms the anes eommns the rim —o hy | —_ and simple. The invitations were little notes writ- City Cah ditties - ' a 
with loop bows and long, full streamers. ne rim is further : = : : ° 5 ae : P oo ook artistically illustrated in colors, “ The Vita 
ornamented with a band of imported jet mace of bright jet ten in the first person, bidding her friends to dinner Question,” sent FREE upon request. Address 
spangles. (n the left side of the crown are placed two long, on a certain evening. 


genuine black ostrich feathers, mace of long, hard, glossy 


- alf-past si» : sts arrived, and w ne 
tibres, finished off at the end with large loop bows of velvet, At half past six the guests arrive 1, and were met 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, 























extending down over the hack. at the door by the pretty hostess, who had attired ‘ 
The Genuine Cots, Deatiese and Supested Gove herself for the occasion in a severe black gown with Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
on ” t mia a combinati m o a ia : : : ° 
pay t= Cay chtnae toe eoves boon equaled ter the a charming little cap and a coquettish white apron. - - 
price by anyone. You can tell at once that it comes from an | SRS a tad os 








artistic city milliner. We are selling you this hat at barely the | 


T-H-E 











st of the materials, simply to increase our list of customers. - ’ 

This elegant pattern hat comes as described, or you can When all were assembled in the parlor the por- a 7) 
order it with any color of silk or imported mohair felt you wish. tiéres were drawn aside and the guests were ushered 
The Jet Crown and Genuine Ostrich Feathers in all cases will int tl dini he 2 artistically 
be black. In sending to us remember you are dealing with Into the dining-room, where an artistically set 
the largest retail millinery mail-order house in the world. dining-table and two or three side tables met their 

Send Sc. in stamps for the finest millinery art catalogue eyes. Little heart-shaped cards marked the places 
ever issued. It shows you how yuu can buy and wear the very . P : nite 
newest Paris styles for less than half of what you would and on being examined they disclosed on one side 

© , , ; ; > > 4 . La - . . . . e 

ordinarily pay. a verse of poetry something like the following: Is built on an entirely different principle from 


Todd, Smith & Co., 15-35 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. | | 


“Will you please to Table No. 1 repair, | 
And, with the cook whom you will find there, 
Help the chicken patés to prepare.” 


~ any other sewing machine. It has a posi- - 
tive gear motion, avoiding the use of cam 
levers, with their tendency to lost motion and 
trouble resulting therefrom. The positive 
gear mechanism gives much greater power 
without lost motion and with less wear and 
friction than any other movement. 




















On the other side was written a recipe for chicken 
patés. 

The other cards were on the same order, Mr. 
Chemist and Miss Musical being requested to pre 


pare creamed potatoes; Miss Senior and the Doctor, P 
to concoct the dessert; while Mrs, Doctor took upon ATic LIFT ‘ The NEW HOME 
a _ task of preparing the salad, assisted by has Ball Bearings 
Mr. Editor. 
‘* Repairing to Table No. 1,” as directed, Mrs. Double Feed 
Editor found Mr. Professor waiting for her. On Steel Fittings and all the 
, 
latest improvements 





the table was a dish of chicken cut into cubes, 
butter, flour, salt, pepper, cream, with a chafing- 
dish and all the necessary spoons and dishes. 
Mr. Doctor came around with paper caps for the 
— men and pretty white aprons and caps for the 
For Warmth and Health in women, and all were soon busily engaged. 
Cold Weather ae | 


FROST KING (uz : am 
Vests As soon as the paté filling was prepared Mrs, > 
For men. (Tailor Made.) Made of chamois, lined Doctor brought in from the kitchen a plate of her 








If you want a really fine machine, 
new, neat, convenient and attractive, 
Our No. 118 Automatic Drop 
Head will suit. It is handsome and 
: | or springs has no levers, catches 


























PATENTED 


or springs to get out of order. 
HE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, ORANGE, MASS. 














with flannel. paté shells, which had been previously baked, and 


FROST QUEE Ghemete | when they were filled she summoned from the gas- 


Ses eames, Clee ae’. Mads ct ctenale stove in the kitchen the creamed potatoes and their 











| 
covered with French flannel | cooks. Dealers in all parts of the world—Our warranty never runs out 
They make you feel so warm and snug and com- Then she announced that Mr. Professor and Mrs. 
fortat le, even on the coldest days. ; Editor would consider themselves as host and 
sesiles you never Saw any person wearing one si oat . of . 7 
suffering from colds, pneumonia, or any of the num- hostess for the first fifteen minutes; Mr. Chemist 


berless troubles that cold, 
weather ,and especially cold 
damp weather, produces. 


Ask Your Druggist 


and look for the label Frost 
King and Frost Queen. It 
guarantees your 
satisfaction or 
your money back. 


Price $3.00 


Write for descrip- 
tive book, FREE 
for your dealer's 
name. 


and Miss Musical tor the next, and so on, and that 
at the end of the dinner prizes would be given to 
the most entertaining hostess as well as to the one 
whose cookery was most successful. 

Throughout the meal Mrs. Doctor retained her 
cap and apron, and cleared the table and brought 
on the other courses as directed by the one who was 
acting as hostess at the time. She also maintained 
her dignity throughout the entire meal in spite of 
the frantic efforts made by the guests to upset her 
equanimity. When the meal was over a vote of 
thanks was given to the pretty waitress. 

The efforts at entertaining were most wonderful 
and successful. For instance, Mr. Editor felt the 
burden of his responsibility so keenly that, when it 
was his turn to entertain, he rose to his feet and de- 






















BAUER & BLACK 
273 25th Street 
Chicago, U.8. A. 






Corrects These 3 Faults: sis: 2tomen 


perfectly flat, whether 
worn with or without a corset. Curves the back at the waist line and reduces 





; claimed ‘* Barbara Frietchie ’’ with so much feeling t ¥ = the waist itself. Throws the bust forward and the shoulders back. 
¥ and elocutionary effect that little Mrs. Doctor was THE FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER «an be worn over the shirt-waist, holding down the 
. . : , 5 . - back and concealing under the skirt its fullness in front. It can be worn with perfect 
obliged to withdraw to the kitchen almost in hys- comfort and is much more effective than the distressing self-reducing corset. Keep 
terics, and the Doctor felt that it was necessary for and make your figure perfect by wearing it. Send today for one or more of the fol 
c hi to follow and cal he lowing grades: Black or white lisle (4 in. pad), 60¢.; Mrilled web (black, white and 
NM TO LOTLOW BNE Cash Nes. ‘ colors), 75¢.; Heavy silk web (black, white and colors) (6 in. pad), a : 
Of course at the end of the dinner each couple % Heavy suspender web (black, white, blue or pink) (8 in. pad), $1.50, When 
rote ir ¢ j and entertai 2 j : ’ a4 bm ordering state height and waist measure 
voted for their own dish and en 1inment, just as , : iy ig you can net get the gedtine “ POSTER” (name stamoed on over 
, . i y 
yANG 8 (0) 4'4D) ae ee Mrs. Doctor had known they would when she laid pair) of your dealer, do not be imposed upon. Send direct to 


in her supply of prizes, and so all present took home f The Foster Hore Supporter Co., 438 Broadway, New York City 
as souvenirs such articles as nickel-plated spoons, : I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., Toronto, Canada, Sole Aets. for Cana 


enives and forks te Jowstery’ bones, miniaters — : = = 
What is a Ose eS J -Jo) fo | 
HARTSHORN ) [ait gage 


SHADE ROLLER? 






made of chemical in- 
gredients may ruin a . iri 
The spirit of the evening was one of such in- 


beautif : ye 

. tiful comple * 3 formal jollity that, when the last of the dessert had 
lon. The only sale way is to use disappeared, the guests insisted on helping the 
hostess to clear the table and wash the dishes, and 


Lablache Face Powder when finally one of the guests announced that she 


must go home to see to putting the children to bed 





Its delicate perfume is made from it was found, much to everybody’s surprise, to be a 
flowers and plants which possess pecul- quarter to eleven, and there was no time for the | It is a 
iar soothing properties and are also game which was to have concluded the evening’s 
a . c « - « . 


entertainment. 
The full menu was as follows: 


Perfect Combination 
of Good Material 


powerfully antiseptic in their nature. 
Many cheap powders are highly per- 









































fumed simply ‘Ove sf ° Chicken Patés 
ume ply to cover up gross impu giacaiaaek Walanees and Skilled Labor 
rities LABLACHE is alwavs 
ies anit mE - 1S always pure. Rolls grown Bread in Rounds, Frittered 
An exquisite toilet necessity. Beauti- Crab- Apple Jelly Mango Peaches Notice Signaure 
ful women have praised it for thirty of BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGFREE 
years. Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints. Waldorf Salad ‘ 
50c b ig : (Made of Diced Apples, English Walnuts and onlabel NOVELTY KNIT TING CO 311 BWAY ALBANY NY 
0€. 4 box, Druggists or by mail. Celery, with French dressing) 
Take No Other. Waflets Salted Almouds Olives and oc e S 
BEN LEVY & CO., Fi th 7 a t 
.» French Perfumers get the genuine 
125 Kingst Ambrosia | ; ioe 
gston St., Boston, Mass. (Made of Sliced Oranges, White Grapes Cut in The Im roved uir ‘ FOR WOMEN, BOYS ABD GIRLS 
Half and Seeded, and Stoned Dates Sprinkled P req es The ideal stocking for all. Keep abdomen 
with Powdered Sugar and Shredded Cocoanut) no tacks to fasten shades ly gh RN 
Little Chocolate Cakes , woop TIN Cannot wrinkle or come down. Fit makes them 
Candie Peppermint Wafers best for dress. Strength makes them best for 
They Preserve Beauty in Spite of Duty —— Coffee ROLLERS ROLLERS play. Cost no move hen oiees good stockings. 
Patented Fune 30, 1903. Guaranteed satisfactory or money back. Write 
~— ZOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT THEM With each course other articles than those cooked _o ASK YOUR DEALER 
3 Miles tnenails, chapped hands, remove @ by the gue ere served, but these were all such and know perfect stocking comfort. 
wrinkles an‘! callouses, produce soft. white ) @ guests were served, D = ere a: . ~~ 4 
Hey atiful hands. inaheckie Cag Pan as had been easily prepared beforehand and were HAIR GOODS THE PAY STOCKING CO., 22 T St., Elyria, 0. 
serving, Mresinmomottling., seule Bve- ; brought in from the pantry at the proper time and pa WIGS ++} FOR YOUR WEDDING 
~ o It &. oilet, ospital anc * 4 “ver j 
Photographing purposes, and cepttal and y placed in their proper places. Everything put upon Stylish Pempadours, Wavy Switches Dainty, Fashionable Invitations, Announcements, Cards, etc., 
— and Conservatory duties. Strength , the table was prettily garnished. $3.00 up. Complexion Beautifiers. also monogram stationery. Style and individuality is feature ot 
Hack colo opm outcast Red white god» This idea might be utilized with a more simple ius. Catalog Free nf Fy A ih 
The Me Tiedag tte Si2¢ of your kid glove. Send for Booklet. menu for a chafing-dish supper, or for a girls E. BURNHAM, Dept. C 100 Printed Calling Cards, 75c. 
—ndsay Rubber Co., Mfrs., 298 Broadway, New York | | luncheon during the holiday season. 70 State Street Chicago MARQUAM & COMPANY, 303 Powers Building, Decatur, Ill. 
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— 


We are America’s Largest Handlers of 
High-Grade Wearing Apparel 


for Women. 


/ The preéminence of the Stevens 
styles has been established beyond 
question — recognized as author- 
ity everywhere—millions of women 
from Maine to California giving pref- 


erence to our garments each season, 


Our styles combine the smartest with the most practical 
ideas, giving to our garments a style elegance and service- 
ability not found in any others. 

Our styles are invariably copied, but 
never duplicated at our prices. ‘The 
most perfect fitting garments made— 


the best that skilled arti- 
sans can produce. 

Our prices are positively 
the lowest for which the 
same values have ever been 
sold. Every garment guaran- 
teed perfect in every detail. 

This is the reason our mail order 
business shows such a phenomenal in- 
crease each season— selling more cloaks, 


suits, furs, waists, etc., than any other 
three houses combined. 


4 Send Today for Our Catalogue 


Sent free upon request. Contains over 
250 handsome illustrations of the correct 
styles in ladies’ fine wearing apparel. 


y ) Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 


7 Chicago, Ill. 
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TAeré? 



















You cannot determine the worth of a watch by the claims made 
for it. Who’s behind the watch is the important question. The 
name on the watch is the countersign. That makes the claim 
genuine. If you investigate the statement that the 


ACCURATE TO THE SECOND 


Dueber-Hampden Watches 


are the finest watches made anywhere in the world, you will 
find a reputation for fine workmanship, honest methods and 
excellence unequalled by any watchmaker in existence. Made 
in the largest watch works in America and by the only con- 
cern making a watch complete — cases and movements. 









‘*GUIDE TO WATCH-BUYERS ’’— FREE 
Ask dealer or write to us. 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS 
Dept. B, CANTON, OHIO 
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HAVE NO 
BRASS EYELETS 











$1000.00 
For Five Best Reasons 


Why KABO CORSETS please and satisfy. Best 
reason must be written on private mailing cards, 
which will be furnished free of cost by the cor- 
set department of any dry-goods or general store, 
and must be accompanied by an estimate of the 
actual time required to make an average dip 
hip Kabo Corset. 


$500.00 for the Best Reason 
$200.00 for Second Best Reason 
$150.00 for Third Best Reason 
$100.00 for Fourth Best Reason 
$50.00 for Fifth Best Reason 


Full particulars regarding the making of the 
awards are printed on the private mailing cards, 
which can be obtained of your local dealer upon 
request, or the card and our dainty catalogue of 
Kabo Corsets will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
your name and address by the makers. 3,600,000 
satisfied women are buying Kabo Corsets each 


ABO CORSET CO. 


388 Broadway,New York,N.Y. 192-200 Monroe St.,Chicago, Ill. 
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Copyright, 1408, by the N. K. Fairbank Company, Chicago. 


1904 Fairy Calendar Free! 


Fairbank’s Fairy Calendar has already taken its place at the head 
of the annual artistic creations, and we honestly believe that this 
year’s calendar far surpasses all our previous productions, 
It consists of seven (7) sheets, size 10 x 12%, free from all advertising 
the first sheet bearing the year’s calendar and the other six composed of 
beautiful female heads (which are shown above) around each being a frame 
effect in imitation of burnt leather, with borders and decorations in L’Art 
Nouveau (The New Art), the latest French treatment in dec oration, which is now 
all the vogue. The drawings by C. Ward Traver, an artist of national repute, 
are reproduced lithographically in twelve colors, and each is fitted with a muslin 
hanger. Calendars of far less beauty and artistic merit retail readily for $1 or $1.50. 
We will send you this beautiful Fairy Calendar, which is 


now ready for delivery 


on receipt of ten Oval Box Fronts from Fairy Soap, or, if you prefer, for 25c in 
Stamps. Fairy Soap, the Oval cake, is the purest and finest piece of white 
soap in the world; it sells for 5c., each cake wrapped and packed in a 
separate carton. Be sure to give full name and address. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Department 103, Chicago 
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sential, this sea- 
son, that materials 
1 blouses should be 
f the softest texture. 
(his is really neces- 
sary, as the new 
louses are all somuch 
shirred and plaited. 

Fullness is the dis- 
tinctive mark of the 
leeves and skirts for 
the winter, and the 
blouses also are ar- 
ranged in graceful, 
flowing lines, which 
accord well with both 
ihe sleeves and skirts. The shoulder seams 
have grown much longer on blouses, as well 
as on gowns and coats.” It is quite an easy 
thing to get the long shoulder-seam effect on 
either a new or an old blouse by the extension 
of the trimming down over the tops of the 
sleeves, or by inserting a round or square 
yoke made of trimming which crosses the 
tops of the sleeves’in' a caplike fashion. 

Lace and handembroidery still continue to 
be the chief*trimmings for blouses of all 
materials: ‘The lace used upon blouses is 
often further’ combined with narrow silk 
bands, or with braid —a strip of one alterna- 
ting with a strip of the other. 


| tT IS absolutely es- 


N SPEAKING of the new clothes I may 
say very positively that the sleeves are 
nine-tenths of the garment. In the sleeves 
lies the success or failure of a gown, and it is 
in the sleeves that the difficulty of remodel- 
ing last year’s clothes will be found. The 
sleeves of this year’s blouses and of the 
gowns of the softer materials are really quite 
like full little skirts at the elbow —indeed, 
one of the new models of sleeves is known as 
the skirt sleeve, so full does it set out from 
the arm. When made of very soft materials 
sleeves are cut with enormous width from 
shoulder to elbow, and the upper part of the 
fullness is held closely in to the arm by 
means of cords, shirrings, or circular plaits 
which form a narrow cap. The rest of the 
sleeve hangs out in all its voluminous fullness 
until it reaches the elbow, where it is gathered 
into a deep gauntlet 
a0 cuff; or, if a deeper 
e cap top is preferred 
and is more becoming, 
the fullness then ex- 
tends tothe wristband. 
In this case the full- 
ness does not begin 
until just an inch or so 
above the elbow, the 
long upper portion of 
the sleeve being a 
tight-fitting cap. 


COAT or a bodice 

made with bishop- 
shaped sleeves of last 
year’s fashion may be 
easily and very nicely 
remodeled into this 
year’s stvle by leav- 
ing the cuff portions as they are. Undo the 
gathers which draw the fullness at the back 
into the cuffbands, open the back seams to the 
elbows, turn back the two pieces in revers- 
like shaped pieces and face them with velvet 
or braid. Or you can remove the cuffs and 
allow the sleeves to be wide flowing ones in 
shape, and finish them with turn-over cuffs, 
finishing the inside of each cuff with a narrow 
plaited muslin or chiffon ruffle. 





HE shoulder cape and the deep fancifully 
+ shaped collars are indeed blessings in 
disguise to the woman who is altering last 
year’s clothes. These capes are a very im- 
portant feature of all new clothes, both of the 
gowns and of the coats. It is quite possible 
to make a coat of last year look very much 
up-to-date by this means —as, for instance, by 
adding a small band trimming around the 
collar, after removing the turn-over collar and 
any revers that may be on the coat. Below 
this put a narrow round yoke made of bands 
of braid, silk or heavy embroidery finished 
with a circular shoulder cape. This will add 
to the width across the shoulders and give 
the much-to-be-desired long 
shoulder-seam effect. 


[8 THE new clothes for this 

winter there are distinct 
changes from the clothes of last 
year, the most pronounced of 
these are in the skirts, which 
are far more voluminous than 
those of last winter. The 
Sleeves have also increased cor- 
Tespondingly in fullness. The 
hew skirts are wide and full. 
This rule is unalterable, but may be success- 
fully circumvented in the many cases where 
ao, eee fullness in the skirt is unbecoming 
’Y Soring the skirt out in the upper portion, 
- keeping the plaits and gathers held closely 
90 Uitched flatly into a long hip yoke. Below 
™ yoke the skirt springs out into the neces- 
mary tullness. The depth of the yokes in the 
new skirts varies. Some are very shallow 


and ss a ‘ . 
me are quite deep; indeed, some of 











About Fall and 
Winter Clothes 
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KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 








the yokes extend almost midway between the 
waist and the knees. The very deep yokes 
are cut in deep round points or squares fin- 
ished with narrow folds or pipings, and the 
skirts are plaited in to join the yokes. Asa 
rule the shallower yokes are preferred, and 
in most of them the depth is greater in front 
than in the back. 

In very many instances the front breadth 
of the skirt is made without a yoke, the skirt 
extending in either a plain breadth 
or a plaited panel to the waistband, 
the yoke starting from either side of 
the front breadth; sometimes the 
back is made like the front and the 
yoke extends only over the hips. 


T WILL be necessary to consider, 
in altering last year’s skirts 
into the new shapes of this year, that 
some additional material will be 
required, necessitating extra ex- 
pense. Indeed, there is one thing 
that it is always wise to consider 
before starting to do over one’s 
clothes, and that is whether the work 
will be worth while after it is done. 
The clothes of this year require more mate- 
rial than the clothes of last, consequently you 
are at once confronted with the fact that 
unless you have some additional material of 
your old gown a considerable quantity of new 
material must be purchased, and this extra 
expense must be considered before under- 
taking to remodel a last year’s gown. 


N A SKIRT where no more of the material 
can be had, the yoke and the panel may be 
made entirely of braid either matching the 
shade of the material or of silk braided in 
black. The fullness and width of the new 
skirts have made it necessary to return al- 
most exclusively to the use of the separate drop 
linings. These are cut without any unneces- 
sary fullness, a plain five-gored skirt pattern 
being generally used, except in the case of the 
skirts of thin evening dresses, when very often 
the drop lining is cut in a circular shape and 
finished around the lower edge with several 
narrow circular ruffles, or the drop skirt is 
cut with a gored upper portion with a wide 
deep circular flounce set upon it. 


HE ever-popular circular flounced skirt is 

still worn, although somewhat changed in 
its shape, but it is not so greatly changed that 
the skirts of last year may not be cut after the 
new pattern and remodeled after this year’s 
styles to look very well. The new skirt 
made with circular flounces is cut as were the 
skirts of last year on either a gored ora 
circular foundation, the difference being only 
in the arrangement of the flounces and not 
in the actual shape of the skirt. This year 
there is always more than one flounce, gen- 
erally two, or, fora tall, slight figure three 
are often used. The flounces are usually 
deep, and reach almost to the knees in front 
and still higher inthe back. Skirts developed 
in this double or triple flounced fashion 
should be made of the heavier materials, such 
as zibeline, serge or cloth. For the skirts 
of thin sheer goods the plaited and shirred 
models are much the best. 


N SKIRTS made of the thin light-weight 
fabrics much of the trimming is placed just 
about the centre of the skirt; in fact, this 
portion is more trimmed than the extreme 
lower edge. If the trimming is of inserted 
bands of lace, silk appliqué, or braid, it is 
arranged in many rows in bands of various 
widths, which form, when taken 
all together, a band some twenty 
inches indepth. The lowerhem 
of the skirt is made from six 
to eight inches deep and is left 
quite plain. This form of trim- 
ming is also used on skirts of 
the heavier materials, such as 
broadcloth, zibeline, tweed and 
serge. On these skirts flat 
volant ruffles, which are placed 
in the centre and which reach 
just below the knees, are also 
being quite extensively used this season, and 
are becoming to most women. 


S THESE volant flounces are so much used 
on clothes of all descriptions, let me, 

just here, explain the difference between a flat 
volant flounce and a circular one. Acircular 
flounce is wider than the skirt itself, while a 
volant band flounce must be exactly the width 
of the skirt; therefore the latter should only 














be used upon the 
model skirts which 
are cut wider than the 
skirts of last year. 
Volant flounces are 
also much used in the 
trimming of coats, 
wraps and capes. 
These flounces when 
used on a narrow 
gored skirt are not at 
all graceful in effect, 
but they are very 
pretty indeed on a 
short skirt of walking 
length, particularly 
when the upper part 


of the skirt is laid in small clusters of plaits | 


to give the necessary fullness. 


HE skirt which last year was made in one 


of the seven or nine gored plaited models 
may this year be very nicely altered by add- 
ing three or five band tucks around the lower 
edge, or by adding two wide, flat bands, 
placing them at the extreme edge of the skirt, 


or by putting the lower one four or six inches | 


from the edge and the other 
three or four inches above it. 


inches below the waist-line 
when fastened in the front, and 
not more than four inches in 
the back. If, however, the 
skirt is one of circular cut 
finished with flounces or with 
trimming around the lower 
edge, it would be best to alter 
it from the top by adding a 
shaped yoke extending down 
the centre front of the skirt ina 
panel effect. In this way addi- 
tional fullness and width may 
begiventoa skirt. The yoke will suffice forthe 
necessary trimming if it be edged with braid, 
or narrow bands of silk edged with braid. 


|X MATERIALS the decided preference is 


for goods of a plain character — that is to | 
say, all costumes of cloth, and gowns for the 


house in the heavier materials, are of plain- 
surfaced goods. In tulle, lace, and also silk, 
the very opposite may be said to be the rule. 
In these latter materials fine patterns are 
made with a changeable effect in the color. 
In the way of dress goods there is nothing 


startlingly new or different from the goods of | 


last year, the only difference being that the 
heavier broadcloths have a softer finish, 
which was necessary in view of the increased 
amount of material needed for a_ skirt. 
Zibeline and the camel’s-hair serges will 
again be used. 
haired appearance, is especially pretty. 


In tweeds and homespuns and goods with | 


a soft, loose weave, the gray and the black and 
white combinations are the ones most used. 
- The use of the 
latter materials is 
almost entirely 
confined to the tail- 
ored suits made 
with three-quarter 
coats and short, 
plaited skirts. 


OHAIR and 
etamine are 
two materials 
which have proven 
so invaluable that 
they have been con- 
verted into winter 
goods and made in 
heavier grades 
which are suitable 
for winter clothes. 
Mohair, which 
we have always 
heretofore known 
as a solid-colored material or with fine pin- 
stripes of white, now comes in tartan plaids 
which are suitable for blouses as well as for 
band trimmings for many materials. 





OR separate waists, which are as indis- 
pensable as ever, the materials are much 
the same as last year, the soft grades of silk 
being preferred for the dressy waists, and the 
French flannels and mercerized linens for 
morning wear. There are many novelty 
materials in which these separate waists are 
made, as, for instance, the all-over openwork 
braids which resemble patterns of lace. 
Waists made of this material are really only 
suitabie to wear with cloth suits, and are 
especially pretty and dressy when the braid 
is dyed to match the shade of the gown and 
made up over a lining of the same, ora lining 
of a lighter or a darker shade. 


HIFFON velvet is another novelty, or 


rather a new name for velvet in another | 


guise. It is of extreme softuess and subtle- 
ness of texture, is not in the Jeast bulky, and | 
therefore quite suitable for blouses to wear | 
under coats. 

Chiffon cloth is still another material which 
may be adapted for blouses to wear in the | 
afternoons and evenings with dressy skirts. 
It promises to be exceedingly popular. 


The plaits of the skirt must be | 
loosened some eight or ten | 


Zibeline, having a white- | 
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| MAIL ORDERS EXCLUSIVELY 






$8 to 
$40 


| Made TO ORDER 
| in One Week. 





126 Beautiful Paris and New York 
Styles. 

400 Fashionable Foreign and Do- 
mestic materials. 

Make your selections from our New 
Fall Catalogue and Samples (sent 
free), and we will fill your order in 
one week. 


and fabrics this season. The lady 
who would be fashionably gowned 
will certainly need a new suit or cloak. 


We guarantee to fit you. If 
we do not give satisfaction, 
we will refund your money. 


Our Catalogue Hlustrates: 


Tailored Suits, $8 to $40. 
Visiting Dresses, $12 to $35. 
Handsome Skirts, $4 to $20. 
Stylish Jackets, $8 to $35. 


We pay Express Charges to any 
part of the United States. 


Most of our styles are absolutely exclusive and 
are shown by no other house. We cater to 
ladies who are particular and who wish to be 
relieved of the usual dressmaker troubles. 

Although we make every garment to order and 
keep nothing ready-made, our prices are lower 
than are usually asked for ready-made garments. 
One of the risks of buying a ready-made gar- 
ment is that you are apt to find exact duplicates 
being woru in your town, but in having a gar 
ment made by us, you have the privilege of 
choosing style and material, giving your suit an 
individuality that ready-made garments are en- 
tirely devoid of. In ordering a garment from us, 
you are assured of quality, fit, style and work- 
manship. We have satisfied over 150,000 cus 
tomers, and feel certain that we can please you. 

All letters answered by women of taste 
and experience in matters of dress, who will 
also give their personal attention to your 
garment while it is being made. 

Every lady who contemplates ordering a 
Fall or Winter garment, should send for 
our NEW CATALOGUE No. 3}, and a large 
assortment of samples of the newest fab- 
rics, mailed FREE on request. If you will 
mention whether you wish samples for 
suits or cloaks, and the colors you desire, 
we will sead you a full line of exactly 
what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 





There are great changes in styles 
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19c 


Special Prices 


SCHOOL HOSE 


For Robust Boys and Girls 


Only the best wil] stand this test. 


FOR GIRLS 
No. 46 Any size, 5 to 92, 19 Cents 


A medium weight ribbed hose 
with double knees. 


FOR BOYS 
No. £5 Any size, 6 to 10, 25 Gents 


A medium heavy weight ribbed 
hose with double knees, 


We guarantee these hose for wear and 
color in every particular. If you cannot 
obtain them from your local store, advise us. 


LORD & TAYLOR 
(WHOLESALE) NEW YORK 


The Finest Clothing 


“Hy | for Juveniles, Boys 
av and Young Men 


Bears this trade-mark. 















Registered 1900, 


Look for it in the 
inner breast pock- 
et of every coat. 
It is the makers’ 
guarantee of 


Best Style 
Best Fit ana 
Best Service 


“SAMPECK” 
clothing is sold by 
all department 
stores and lead- 
ing clothiers in 
the United States. 


Send for handsome 
booklet illustrating and 
describing the proper 
Autumn and Winter 


fashions for “ big" and 
* little’ boys. 

Samuel W. Peck & Co. 
806-808 Broadway 
New York City 
(The largest makers of 


boys’ fine clothing in 
the world.) 





COPYRIGHT. SAMUEL W.PECK& C0008, 


“BUSTER BROWN” SUIT 
Ages 2% to 8—Price $5 up 

















BLOCH GO-CART 
Four Conveniences 
At One Cost 


A Go-Cart, Crib, Reclin- 
ing Chair, and Baby 
AY Carriage, by a simple turn 
M of a thumb screw. The 
Bloch Go-Cart is the most 
=. comfortable, best wear- 
s ing, and the only one 
endorsed by physicians. 
Perfectly balanced, easy 
riding, non-tilting; not a bolt or a screw used. Write 
for our beautiful catalogue, showing design and prices 
mailed free with Testimonials from happy mothers. 
We pay freight charges anywhere in the U. S. 
PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
750 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sd ee Se ee pe 
- INVALID CHAIRS 


No other chair gives such comfort to the invalid; 
none are made on principles so correct. Yet this 
chair costs no more than inferior makes. If your 

dealer does not keep them, 

we will sell you direct, pre- @W 

paying freight charges any- ®) 

where in the United States. 

Write for illustrated cata- 

logue; free. Special needs 

supplied, at a great saving, 
to order. 


PHILADELPHIA BABY 
CARRIAGE FACTORY 
750 Garden Street 

iphia 


AjizCe = 
METAL DOLL HEADS 


Combine Durability of Metal with Beauty 
of Bisque, and do not break. 
Ask your dealer or write for free 
illustrated catalogue to 
: A. VISCHER @ CO., 5 
. _ 43-51 West 4th St., New York. 
None genuine without our trademark, Minerva.” 
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HILDREN’S 
styles are as 
firmly fixed and 


as individual as the 
styles for their elders. 
It has not always been 
possible to say this of 
children’s clothes, as 
in many cases they have 
been simply reductions 
of the older people’s, 
but now the clothes of 
little people are thor- 
oughly childish. More 
wash materials will be 


LITTLE MEN AND 
WOMEN IN THEIR 
AUTUMN CLOTHES 


By Mrs. Ralston 


DRAWINGS BY 
JANE ALLEN BOYER 







in white Bedford cor: 
cloth or silk; or the 
same idea may be usec 
for the dressier clot! 
coats, using for the let 
in insertions meda]- 
lions of black braid an: 
cutting away the clot! 
beneaththem. This j 
particularly effectiy 

on bright scarlet or bis 
cuit-color cloth coat 

when black or whit 

braid is used. 

A pretty and a ney 





used for children of all 








ages this winter than 

have been used for 

many years past, this being largely due to the 
increased variety of wash fabrics suitable for 
winter garments, and also because it has been 
found, in the long run, to be more economical 
for the smaller children to have clothes that 
can be cleaned in the washtub. There are 
some new heavy mercerized linens that have 
almost the texture of the light-weight wool 
materials and come with small dark figures 
upon white and gray grounds. Others have 
dark grounds with small white figures. 


HE every-day dresses suitable for school for 
little girls are extremely simple in style 
and have a touch of newness inthem. They 


| are made principally with wide box-plaited 


or kilted skirts, the edges of which are fin- 
ished with deep hems, above which are clus- 
ters of tucks. The bodices are large and 
loose, after the fashion of sailor blouses, but 
otherwise they are totally unlike sailor 
blouses in their cut and in their style of trim- 
ming. Many of them are made with a deep 
double-pointed yoke in the front and back. 
Upon the yoke the material is either shirred 
or plaited, thus allowing much fullness to 
Of the whole bodices 
some are made in small round blouses with 
fullness at the neckband and on the shoul- 
ders, which fullness is hidden and also 
increased by a double falling collar of the 
material, edged with a cut-out pattern of 
heavy linen. The sleeves are enormous leg- 
of-mutton ones, finished with the narrowest 
of cuff bands, the bands never being more 
than from one-fourth to one-half ir _a in width, 
and buttoning snugly around the wrists. 


N MANY of the new blouses the collars are 
cut quite low and the high stock collar is 
noticeably absent. On many other of the new 
every-day dresses for little girls the neck- 
bands are the narrowest 
widths possible and the col- 
lars always wide turnovers. 
In many cases upon the 
dresses made with kilted 
skirts, and the sailor blouse- 
shaped bodices, the blouses 
and skirts differ, not only in 
material but alsoin color; yet 
it is necessary to have some 
degree of relationship be- 
tween the two. The fine, 
soft-finish materials, such as 
challie, cashmere, voile and 
etamine, are the nicest for 
little girls’ dresses. The 
gay, Scotch tartan plaids 
are used for children’s sepa- 
rate skirts, made in a kilted 
style. These skirts are 
worn with separate blouses 
in a plain color, the blouses 
being trimmed only with white shoulder col- 
lars of heavy linen, and the sleeves finished 
with wide rolling cuffs also of the white 
linen. Either navy blue or red serge coats 
are pretty to wear with dresses of this sort. 





HE one-piece dresses seem to grow more 
and more in favor not only for the smaller 
children, but for the older ones as well; 
although in the case of older children, that 
is, children of more than eight years of age, 
there is some notice taken of the waist-line, 
and a belt is worn to finish either the back or 
the front of the dress. These one-piece 
dresses are being made up for winter in the 
heavy linens and mercerized goods, in long 
box-plaited fashion coming from wide square 
yoke pieces, the yokes being cut in fancy 
edges and having wide bretelle-like pieces 
which fall over the tops of the sleeves. 
These bretelles are cut all in one from the 
yoke, and not separately attached, as has 
hitherto been the case with the bretelles on 
children’s clothes. . The plaits are sometimes 
inverted and the inside godet of the plait 
trimmed in a checked or striped material in 
contrast with the plain color of the goods. 
The belts on the one-piece plaited dresses 


| are often of suéde or kid, are quite wide, and 
| fasten with a buckle in the back; or the belt 


is of braid, silk or velvet, and passes under 
the plaits and fastens in the front. 


HE long effect in line given by the one- 
piece dresses is undoubtedly a most 
becoming style for many children, and this 


| reason is no doubt responsible for their 
| popularity. 


Even the two-piece gowns are 
trimmed to give the effect of a one-piece 
dress by extending the plaits of the skirt or 
bodice either above or below the waist-line. 
Sometimes the effect is gained by a collar, 


| the fronts of which form stolelike revers, 
| which reach quite to the hem of the skirt. 


OR the Jittle men under four or five years, if 
they are not too stout, the latest styles say 
tunic suits with full bloomertrousers. These 
suits are belted, but not always with a belt 
which goes wholly around the figure. In many 
cases they are only plaited in the back, the 
front being left quite loose and hanging in 
three straight box-plaits. These tunic suits 
are finished with square collars, and as they 
fasten down the centre back in a plait, the col- 
lars are left open in the back and are made in 
an unbroken piece in the front. The collars 
are, as a rule, made of white 
linen and in contrast to the 
figured material of the suit. 
The sleeves are full, as they were 
in the suits of last summer and 
winter, but most of this year’s 
sleeves are plaited from the 
shoulder to the elbow and are 
finished with square cuffs which 
fasten with linked buttons. 


N THE more dressy tunic suits 

of white linen and white piqué 
forthe little men the entire differ- 
ence lies in the collars, which 
are made of fine linen batiste, 
finished with an edge of heavy 
lace. These white suits are finished with 
white kid or patent leather belts and are worn 
with white socks and patent leather shoes for 
special occasions. 

Do not make the mistake of thinking that 
these collars resemble the large overtrimmed 
collars of the now extinct Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy days, because they do not. They are 
simple in shape, and not over deep, and are 
worn without the full bow cravat which was a 
part of the Lord Fauntleroy collar. 


OATS for the little men do not show any 
great change from the styles of the past 
year except in the materials. These, as a 
rule, are heavier, and more of the soft, long- 
haired order, except for the practical every- 
day costumes, for which serge and the covert 
cloths and corduroys are still used. For the 
best coats satin-finished broadcloth is used for 
both girls and boys under three years. The 
backs are cut in a wide circular shape, which 
hang in graceful fullness from collar to hem; 
the fronts are circular, and the collars are 
made in the pelerine shape, the front edges 
reaching to the hem of the garment. 


OATS for children a little bit older, say 
from six to sixteen years, are either three- 
quarter length orlonger. The short coat has 
been entirely abandoned for children of this 
age. The three-quarter coats and the longer 
ones also are always made loose fitting. The 
chief difference between the coats of last year 
and this lies in the cut of the backs, which in 
this year’s coats are very circular and fall in 
two or three full godet plaits. The fronts are 
made double-breasted in both the three- 
quarter and the long coats. The sleeves, as 
is the case with the coats for grown-up people, 
are really the most marked novelty, being 
large and loose, and extremely wide at the 
cuffs. When it is necessary to have close- 
fitting cuffs they are made very wide and the 
upper part circular, so that they may flare out 
and fit over the extreme size and fullness of 
the sleeve above. 


AND embroidery is much used as a trim- 
ming upon children’s coats. Inthe caseof 
coats of a plain colored material in broadcloth 
a pretty trimming 
for the capes, or for 
the under cape 
upon the coats 
where two or more 
capes are used, con- 
sists of bands made 
of white cloth, or_of 
a cloth of a lighter 
shade than the cvat, 
embroidered in 
French knots grad- 
uating from a large 
to a very small size. 
Plaids and checks 
and striped goods 
are much used for 
school and every- 
day coats, such 
coats being made with many plaits and with 
either hood or cape trimmings. 





OR babies and very young children the 
collars of their better coats are pretty if 
trimmed with appliqué insertion of lace, from 
which the material of the coat is cut away 
underneath. This idea may be used equally 
well on the best coats for quite little children 








model for little boys 
coats is copied from 
German officer’s coat 
It is made in dark blue cloth, with strapping; 
of green cloth, and is made very wide in the 
front and double-breasted. The buttons come 
from the shoulders and narrow in to the waist 
line in front. The back is full, and finished 
with a lapped belt ornamented with buttons 
The sleeves are full and trimmed with 
strapped rolling cuffs. The collar is asquare 
turnover one, with fastenings of the green 
cloth, which the cuffs also have. The belt 
across the back has pipings of the green. 
The buttons are round brass ones. 

The large, soft col 
ored plaid materials 
are much used for 
children’s coats, which 
are made up with full 
plaited backs and 
fronts and wide flowing 
sleeves, and either 
hoods or cape collar 
tiimmings—the hoods 
or capes being lined or 
trimmed with the pre- 
vailing color of the 
plaid. Either brass or 
bone buttons are used 
for these coats, which 

. are made long enough 
to cover entirely the dress or suit that is 
worn beneath them. 

The sleeves of children’s dresses are much 
larger this year and partake more or less of 
the fancifulness of the sleeves of their elders. 
Especially is this noticed in the sleeves of 
their coats and wraps. 


‘ . 
a 
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T IS not often there are changes in the wee 
men’s and women’s clothes, but this year 
there seems to be a new way of trimming not 
only the yokes but the skirts as well. In the 
first long dresses the yokes are not made with 
the ruffles and the bretelle shoulder capes, as 
the long dresses have hitherto been made, but 
with a flatter effect, and in many cases with 
the insertion and the lace extending in loose 
patlike ends beyond the confines of the yoke, 
making in this way a flat effect without being 
stiff. On the new long dresses the trimming, 
instead of extending in the usual common- 
place way all around above the hem, extends 
upward to quite three-fourths the depth of 
the skirt -—that is, the trimming is arranged 
in clusters above the hem, running upward; 
and in still other dresses it extends from the 
yoke downward in panel effect to the hem, 
where it turns and encircles the skirt in a 
conventionalized pattern. 

In the first little short coats for babies from 
six months to two years old there is also 
another great improvement to be noted. 
This lies principally in the capes, which, 
instead of being round and square of the 
material, and solidly lined, are now made 
altogether of open work; and if there be a 
lining it is one of mousseline de soie or chif- 
fon finished with quillings or plissé ruffles of 
the same, which gives an infinitely lighter 
effect and a daintier, more babylike air to the 
whole garment. 


OU know there have been many capes for 

babies made of the Bedford cord cloth and 
lined with silk, but in the new coats the 
capes are made of medallions of lace and 
lined with chiffon or mousseline de soie, the 
cloth being conspicuously absent. Many of 
the first little short coats are being made dis- 
tinctly Empire in shape, although cut in 4 
general way much after the models of last 
year — that is to say, with short square yokes 
back and front, but the yokes are shallower 
than they were, and the bodies of the coats 
are held more firmly in place with several 
rows of shirring, which gives a distinctly 
Empire effect, and through the light opel- 
work capes the high-waisted shirred body o% 
.the coats. shows. The sleeves are not sé 
much bell and bishop shape as they are wide 
and flowing. Many of them are finished from 
the elbows to the wrists with several! inside 
ruffles of mousseline de soie. 


HE collar used for children’s clothes has 

undergone several distinct changes this 
autumn, and now constitutes the chicf trim- 
ming for both dresses anid coats. Especially 
is this true upon all the more simply fash- 
ioned one-piece dresses. The larger sized 
cape collars are in many instances made 
without any high ‘‘ choker ”’ collar-band, the 
narrow binding around the throat answer!ns 
for the band collar. Upon the little gowns 
of sheer white materials this gives a lowe 
cut effect and is much the prettiest way © 
finish them. In the case of a dress made of 
a woolen material the neckband may 
made with the deep collar to fall over !t- 
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THE. GOWN OF TULLE AND LACE | USE THE MAIL TO PROCURE 


, ‘ 
Drawings by Augusta Reimer Suitable for the Circle 1) Silk 


From designs by Mrs. Ralston Evening at Home 







It will save you shopping trips, because you can 
buy it by mail just the same as over the store 
counter -— quality, color and price guaranteed 
by the merchant who sells it. 

In quality it is a soft, lustrous, beautiful, all- 
silk fabric, honest in every detail—the kind 
you’re always sure of for stylish appearance 
and hard wear in house gowns, street wear, 
waists, lingerie, etc. 

There are so shades to choose from, including 
solid black and white—sure to match any 
goods you have. 

58 cents a yard is the uniform price — by mail 
1 cent a yard extra; 19g inches wide; no other 
silk equals it. 

The merchant nearest you on this list will 
send free samples — get them before you buy 
any other silk. 








1.. Hammel & Co., Mobile Ala. 
The J. M. Hale Co., Los Angeles Cal. 
ilale Bros. & Co., Sacramento ie 
Hale Bros., Inc., San Francisco " 
). A. Hale & Co., San Jose : 
Hale & Co., Stockton. , aa 
The Denver Dry Goods Co., Denver Colo. 
Edward Malley Co., New Haven Conn. 
A. S. Thomas, Meriden ‘ - 

| Davison, Paxon & Stokes Co., Atlanta Ga. 

| J. B. White & Co., Augusta - 
Burden, Smith & Co., Macon bad 
Leopold Adler,Savannah . . by 
Schlesinger & Mayer, Chicago . ‘ Til. 
l.inn & Scruggs Dry Guods Co., Decatur 7 
Harned & Von Maur, Peoria , ¢ 
R. F. Herndon & Co., Springfield = 
A. Apple & Co., Rockford va 
The Lahr-Bacon Company, Evansville. Ind. 
Pettis Dry Goods Co., Indianapolis. yes 
Vhieme & Schuessler Co., La Fayette so 
Harned & Von Maur, Davenport Iowa 
Younker Bros., Des Moines = 
James Levi & Co., Dubuque ~% 
Wallenstein & Cohn, Wichita Kas. 
Mitchell, Cassell & Baker, Lexington . Ky. 
DD. H. Holmes Co., New Orleans La. 
J. RK. Libby Co., Portland ‘ Me. 

° Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston . Mass. 
Simonds & Adams, Haverhill a 
Almy, Bigelow & Washburn, Salem 
Smith & Murray, Springfield * 
Barnard, Summer & Putnam Co., Worcester = 
P. B. Magrane, Lynn i. ” 
Taylor, Woolfenden Co., Detroit Mich. 
Charles Trankla Co., Grand Kapids - 
















































Wm. Barrie Dry Goods Co., Saginaw « 
1. Freimuth, Duluth Minn. 
Powers Mercantile Co., Minneapolis 7 
Schuneman & Evans, St. Paul " 
Marks Rothenberg, Meridian Miss. 
John Taylor Dry Goods Co., Kansas City Mo. 
Wim. Barr Dry Goods Co., St. Louis bad 
Hayden Bros., Omaha je Neb. 
James W. Hill Co., Manchester ‘ ; . ° 
John G. Myers Est., Albany : N. Y. 
Ii. A. Meldrum Co., Buffalo ; ” 
Sheehan, Dean & Co., Elinira bed 
John Wanamaker, New York ye 
William H. Frear & Co., Troy ct 
MADE WITH A TUNIC SKIRT DAINTY GOWN OF FIGURED TULLE John A. Roberts & Co., Utica , ; 
Hills, Mclean & Haskins, Binghamton . ? 
THs tunic skirt is plaited and trimmed with HE collar on the blouse bodice of this gown of John Shillito Co., Cincinnati. s Ohio 
three rows of narrow ribbon. The blouse figured tulle is composed of guipure tabs and dg —  Remmae ©. ( eovetans . mt 
waist has a yoke finished with white mousseline shirrings. The plastron is of white mousseline 1a Salle & Koch Co., Toledo ; « 
medallions over chiffon, outlined by narrow trimmed with narrow ribbon. The girdle is of !.ipman, Wolfe & Co., Portland _ Ore. 
fe F : Trask, Prescott & Kichardson, lrie : Pa. 
guipure lace and hand-painted in a design of panne satin ribbon, and insertions of the same Watt & Shand, Lancaster “ 
violets. The sash girdle is of Louisine ribbon. ure used at the hem of the skirt. John Wanamaker, Philadelphia “ 
WITH FLOUNCES OF CHANTILLY Kline, Eppihimer & Co., Reading “4 
Ki. H. Gladding Dry Goods Co., Providence R. I. 
N ATTRACTIVE feature of the evening gown Louis Cohen.& Co., Charleston ; , 8. C. 
illustrated above is the novel arrangement . a r% al Neem” Tenn. 
of the ruffles which are of Chantilly lace, the * A. Harris & Co., Dallas” Texas 
top ruffle on the skirt being corded through the levy Bros., Houston = 
centre The wide headin f the 1 th Joske Bros, Co., San Antonio ° 
; . e he g 0 e lace upon the Walker Bros. Dry Goods Co., Salt Lake City Utah. 
, upper ruffle is especially pretty. J. KR. Millner Co., Lynchburg Va, 
Miller, Rhoads & Co., Norfolk 251 
H. W. Allen & Co., Burlington Vt. 
Stone & Thomas, Wheeling W.Va. 
; Ihe Crescent, Spokane Wash. 
Only the merchants in the above list 
can supply you with ‘Circle One Silk.” 
. PLEASE DO NOT WRITE TO US. 
! : ircle Silk C 
The Home Circle 0. 
1 Pi oe Of New York City 
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om HAND-EMBROIDERED WITH RIBBON . ; 
1. HE trimming on both the waist and the skirt For many. yon. Fg “He = ag pean 
of the gown of dotted tulle shown above con- and waisting fabric, has made for itself a 
sists of lace, which is further distinguished by Deserved Reputation 
o eran) oe erg a arg any Brag Made in a large variety of shades. Light 
his principally wit He eae colors washable. Creams and Blacks 
m- finished with tucks. guaranteed absolutely fast. Less than 
lly two dollars buys sufficient material for a 
sh- whole garment, so it is within the means 
al of every one. 
nde Carried by all retail dealers in the U.S. 
the ’ The same fabric 36 inches wide is known as 
me AY —— 
ns o TRIMMED WITH RUFFLES BLACK TULLE AND LACE GOWN O ar ot 
er = o THE trimming on the gown shown on THE attractive gown of black dotted tulle illus- 
to the left consists of groups of narrow trated above is trimmed with deep ruffles of . : ; 
of ruffles, each of which is edged with a tiny Chantilly lace headed with wide gaugings. Pend- 0 Silk Elastic Stocking. 0 
be ruching of tulle, and rows of tucks. The ent jetted ornaments add finishing touches to the | + Thread Elastic, + 
waist is in bolero effect with transparent front of both skirt and waist. The small plastron WRITE FOR PAMPHLET PF. —— 


lace yoke and undersleeves. is of white lace, | FLAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














































































































paid in Pictorial Boxes. 
Cawston’s 
California 
Ostrich Feathers 


Are the most magnificent, long flued antl bril- 
liant in existence. Cawston'’s Ostriches show 
scientific breeding, careful breeding and 
climatic influences in the feathers they produce. 
Anything you order 


Can Be Returned 


And money refunded if it is unsatisfactory 
We sell direct, by mail, only, and have no 
agents. Save middlemen’s profits by buying 
direct of the producer. Send us an order now 
will receive the goods promptly. 


Cawston Amazon Plumes 


Por $2.00 we send pre- 
paid a handsome Amazon 
plume, 15 inches long and 
6 inches wide, made in the 
straight style, beautifully 
curled, black or white. 
Better than is sold for $3.00 
in stores. 

For $5.00 we send a 
beautiful black of white 
Amazon plume, shaped 
exactly like the picture; 17 inches long 
and 9 to 10 inches wide for the entire 
length. Extra thick and beautifully 
curled. Better than stores sell at $6.50 
to $7.50. 

Por $10.00 we send prepaid our 
heaviest 21-inch Amazon plumes like the 
picture, black or white, 10 to 11 inches 
wide. Better than stores sell at $15.00. 


Magnificent 
Ostrich Boas 


For $12.00 we send prepaid a beauti- 
ful 1% yard black ostrich feather boa. 
Better than those sold in stores at 
$15.00. 

For $20.00 we send prepaid a beautiful black boa 1% 

ards long, made from very best feathers and dyed a 
veautiful glossy black They are ful} and fluffy and are 
better than those found in stores at §25.00. Others in 
longer lengths, $25, $35 and up. 


Ostrich Tips 


For $2.25 we send a beautiful bunch of three 9-inch tips 
in black only. They are beautifully curled after the 
Irench style. Sold in stores for $3.00. 

CURIOSITY FREE. Natural feather just as 
taken from the ostrich sent free with every order 


Souvenir Fashion Booklet 













and you 





Write today for our new catalog, which is a souvenir 
of California and a fashion delineator. Contains fine 
pictures of ostrich farm scenes and our fashionable ostrich 
goods —tips, plumes, black and white boas, stoles, fans, 
hair ornaments and novelties. Sent for 2c. postage 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


The Original Home of the Ostrich in America, 


P. 0. Box 4 South Pasadena, California 














Ready-Made Markings 


for Linen 


made in Switzerland, hand-loom em- 
broidered, ready to be attached to the 
handkerchief, table linen or garment 
—are something more than a substi- 
tute for hand embroidery on the 
article to be marked. They are ar- \* 
tistic in themselves, are quickly ap- ¥ 
plied and launder well. They are 
st: and inexpensive. 

fe have letters of all designs and 
sizes, embroidered on linen, lawn, 
damask or silk. We can furnish com- 
binations of three and more initials ; 
also monograms and even names. 
















Note this 
mark. It is 
upon the en- 
velopes used by this house. All our 
medallions are packed in an envelope 
so marked, and none are genuine with- 
out. Beware of imitations that will 
neither wear nor wash. 

For sale in all leading stores in all 
towns. If your own dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write to us, and we will send you free our 
attractive illustrated catalogue of designs. 


Kaufmann Medallion Co., 529-533 B’dway, N.Y. 






































There Are Better 
Silks Than 


of course — for 
more money, 
But none so good 
for its Little Price 
usually 45c. per yard. 

Just be sure you get it—the name is 
on the selvage for you to read —be in- 
quisitive and look for it—if you would 
have your thin skirt prettily lined. 

Makers for the trade. 


DUNCAN & STENZ 
466 Broome Street NEW YORK 




















The Factory is 

the Place to Buy 

Everything that constitutes a strictly up-to-date 

line of superior quality urs at reasonable prices. 
Send for handsomely illustrated catalogue. 


GEORGE W. PAULLIN, Stewart Building 
N.W. Corner State and Washington Streets, Chicago, Ills. 














Designed and Drawn 
Especially for The Journal 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 








A MORNING BLOUSE 


LLUSTRATED above is a simple 
model for a blouse intended for 
morning or business wear. The 
material might be any of the cottons, 
cheviots, piqués or linens, and the 
piping be done with linen of a con- 
trasting color or of black. Tiny 
white crochet buttons are advised. 


CROSS-STITCH ORNAMENTATION 


A SEMI-DRESSY blouse of coarse white ma- 

terial, the only trimming on which consists 
of some embroidery done in heavy cotton floss 
in cross-stitch manner. The tiny tucks on the 
waist and sleeves may be run by hand. 


be very pretty. 
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| THE NEW LINEN AND COTTON 


BLOUSES FOR WINTER 


A YOUTHFUL MODEL 


OR afternoon wear the design shown here, if 
carried out in pale blue or pink linen, would 
The ornamentation on the two 
front panels may be an applied design in lace, or a 
bit of hand embroidery. 


READY FOR BUSINESS 


FoR the business woman or the school- 

teacher this heavy waist of washable 
material will do excellent service. Where 
constant laundering is necessary simplicity 
of design is recommended. This model is 
quite simply stitched. 


BLOUSE WITH LACE YOKE 


HE reproduction of the model shown on the 
right will demand a pretty and effective lace, 
such as Irish crochet or good guipure, and small 
crochet buttons. The linen used should be of a 
close texture and the tucks be hand run. 





SUITABLE FOR TRAVELING 


THE biouse shown above is gray linen, 

trimmed with bands of white linen, 
stitched. The model would answer for a 
waist to be worn with a walking or traveling 
suit of gray tweed. 






































A DRESSY BLOUSE 
HE dainty design illustrated above is 
done after a French model and has 
a separate embroidered yoke, applied. 
Any woman who embroiders could have 
a yoke stamped, following this design. 
The rest of the bodice is finely tucked. 
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Samson 
Lining Silk 
WILL NOT 
split 

stretch 
tear 


In all shades 58c. a yard 
at all Lining Departments. 



















Designs by 


Mrs. Ralston 


SS. 


Dr awings by 


Thomas Mitchell Peirce 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Look for the words “ Samson, 
wear guaranteed”’ stamped on 
the selvage. If your retailer 
does not have Samson Lining 
Silk, write to us, the manufac- 
turers, for asample and informa- 
tion where you can purchase it. 


| Burton Brothers & Co. 
| 384-386 Broadway New York 


¥. F. 
CORSETS 


America’s Favorite 


The F. P. 
Corsets are 
the most sat- 
isfactory for 
the reason 
that only the 
very best 
materials and 
workmanship 
are employed 
| | in their 
construction. 
The shape Rog 
and fit are per- — 
fect. Our guar- 
antee goes with 
every pair of 
F. P. Corsets. 














WALKING-SUIT OF 
ZIBELINE 


HE three - quarter- 

length coat of this 
Stylish street suit is 
plaited both in the front 
and the back and worn 
with a belt. Each side 
of the front plait is 
trimmed with loops of 













































TAILOR SUIT OF CAMELS’ HAIR [not for sale at your 
braid and brai $ 
a 4 wd a HE skirt of this suit is of walking length dealers, we will send 
pi: to patron iz and made with three circular flounces you, mail free, a pair a SY eee | | 4 
fronts and have decp which are trimmed with bands of braided on receipt of price. . 
‘item aetiin with flaring broadcloth. The coat is a short blouse 
ruffies of plaited muslin. and trimmed with bands to match the F. P. Style 549, hose supporters attached, $1.00 
The skirt is of walking skirt, and braid bars and tassels. This “ - es, * “ 6 1.50 
length and made with design ag be particularly pretty for a “ “ 760, 2.50 
double box-plaits. ae rr BIRDSEY & MERS, Mak 
DS SO) ER. 9 akers 
349 BROADWAY NEW YORK,N.Y. 
) 
j 
f 
\ Beautiful and Good 
eu j 
* = eautiful and Goo 
ied. / } : 
se TAILOR GOWN OF CLOTH | accurately describes Antherea—the all- 
rl HE skirt of the cloth tailor gown silk lining for gowns. Good stores every- 
oe Sea g for g 
— iiustented above i laid is / where sell it at 58 cents per yard, in all 
clusters of small plaits around the ‘ « 5 S | y% ’ < 


hips and finished with three shaped 
bands trimmed with stitching. The 
bolero is trimmed with shaped bands 
to match the skirt and finished with 
a narrow embroidered vest. The 
sleeves and the deep collar of the 
bolero are also trimmed to match 
the skirt. Two full ruffies of mull 
finish the cuffs. Fora calling cos- 
tume this gown would be most 
attractive. 


colors. Over one million yards sold this 
year and never a dissatisfied wearer. Lasts 
longer than the gown it lines. 
“Antherea”’ is on the selvage of every yard. 
DUNCAN & STENZ, Makers, 
466 Broome Street, New York. 





Names of successful competitors for $500 prizes will 
appear in the November issue of this publication. 


— Danish Cloth— 


HALF -WOOL 
22 inches wide in Cream, Black 
and Colors. All absolutely 
fast. Sent postage free on receipt 
of price, which is 


J 5 Cents 
Per Yard 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 
SHEPARD, NORWELL COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 


oh. 


























| LADIES! EE Ess" 
, @ Invisible Eyes 
cog the place of silk loops, and make a Pecr’s 
} atseam. The Trianguls ds keep ‘ 
B the stitches fom end the Bye mn invismas eve 
; — nei enue eunene out fiom, over. Ideal for Plackets. } 
- “ 
HE skirt of the suit shown here is made THE long coat of the dark green broad- It’s in the I RIA NGLE "a. 
with 2 deep hip-yoke and panel front. cloth suit shown on the right is made 2 doz. Eyes 5c; with Spring Hooks wee tate @ 
; The edge of the yoke is finished with four with a full, beited back and fastens with 16c. Black or White. Sizes No.3, 3, 4, way 7,1000-007.97,1008 
f Garrow tucks, beneath . catalan: { The trimming of 3 and 4. For sale at all stores, or ; 
j Steed » Oe eath which the skirt is an invisible fly front. . | by mail. Beware of imitations, anit see that our trade 
{ bol ec vertically to the knees. The both the coat and the skirt is all of checked | mark, “It's in the Triangle,” is on every package 
mone jacket is tucked all over, worn with goods and silk tassels. The skirt is of PEET BROTHERS, Philadelphia 
| t, anc trimmed with an appliqué de- broadcloth trimmed with three wide foids : 
en. The sleeves are finished with cuffs. of the checked cloth. 
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| From 
| Weaver 
to 

| earer 


p SERRE rae > Ain, 
f ae 


SWISS EIDER 


The lightest, softest, daintiest creation of 


the loom— one-fourth the weight of 
eider-down and three-fourths its warmth 
—is made only in Continental Comfort 
Garments. The perfection of these 
gurments, made in sacques, robes aud 
wrappers of Swiss Eider, Kider-down, 
and all comfort fabrics, is due to our 
advanced system of manufacture and 
artistic designing. ‘lhis gives the origi 

nality, exclusiveness and perfection of 
pattern, style, fit and finish, a emgete | 
to the ordinary methods of making, and 
is found in absolutely no other garments. 


Continental 
Comfort Garments 


are made under our most careful supervision 
We weave the cloth, design the styles, and make 
the entire garment —“ from weaver to wearer.” 
As our facilities are unrivalled, our products are 
unapproached. Perfection invites imitation 
look for our trade-mark. 


These Continental Comfort Garments add the 
touch of style that makes comfort possible out- 
side the boudoir. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his 
name, and we will mail you free our Style Book 
on Negligee Wear. 

LEICESTER & CONTINENTAL MILLS CO. 
Armat Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 














One Dollar | | 
Corset ° 


GLOBE DOLLAR CORSETS 


Give the Latest Long, Straight Effect 


RE made on Smart, Stunning Models of up-to-date 
Figures, correct and very stylish. Worn by more 
ladies in all stations of life than any other make, because 
they are the only One Dollar Corsets that in every way 
equal those costing $2 and §3. Any figure perfectly 
fitted. A trial will convince you. 
V JE have sold more One Dollar Corsets in 1903 than any 
other maker in the world. Catalogue FREE. All 
dealers sell Globe Corsets. If yours can’t supply you, send 
us his name and One Dollar, and we will forward any cor 
set, style, size and color you order, free of expense. 


GLOBE CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 
so NO MONEY 
ye IG eee 




















Only 


4 iz 


Wo. 15—De- 
sign by Mme. 
Dion of Paris, is a 
Shepherdess shape, 

made entirely of extra 

fine quality Black 
Imported Velvet, 


. over buckram frame; 
For this ELEGANT fully -draped; brim is 
BLACK VELVET adorned with a beautiful 
genuine Blac 

HAT. \ Ostrich Amazon 

» \. Plume, 16 inches 
Delivered long; bandeau 
Free of » trimmed with 
Charge. a large Black 


Velvet Bow. 
Only $1.95. Delivered safely packed in metal bound box. 
Express charges paid by us. You run no risk whatever; 
we send the hat to your nearest express office; examine it, try it 
on, and if it isn’t worth at least §5.00, return at our expense. If 
you like it, pay the express agent only $1.95 and keep the hat. 
11 we ask in return for this great bargain is, that you recom- 
mend us to your friends. Write for FREE Catalog of Millinery, 
rsets, Shoes, Gloves, Furs and Ladies’ Wearing Apparel. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY CO. 
298-300 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 








NEW IDEAS IN, 
DRESSMAKING 
Including the Tailored 
By Emma M. Hooper 


RESSMAKERS are 
[) plainly making a strong 
effort to introduce indi- 
vidual styles, and this means 
that the possibilities of each 
woman’s figure are consulted 
to bring out its good points and 
to conceal its defects. The 
latter can be done with a cor- 
rect corset, properly fitted 
underwear, and a gown adapted 
to the size, age, complexion and personal needs of 
its wearer. Many little things done by the dress- 
maker in the fashioning of a gown entirely change its 
general effect. The home dressmaker should also 
know of these convenient makeshifts, which enable 
women to have their gowns fit better and to secure 
comfort, that necessary adjunct, at the same time. 
For an elderly woman whose form is bowed with 
years, the round back of the waist of her gown may 





| have three darts in the lining from the waist-line to 


the shoulder-blades, and the outside material be 
smoothed in place over this. In some cases even 
the outside will need a few plaits at the centre of 
the waist-line to dispose of the extra fullness. 

If the figure is broad at the hips, but not full, 
put some darts in the lining of the skirt at the apex 
of the hips and smooth the outside material over 
this unless tucks, shirrs,etc., are used. If the hips 
are full make a deep dart in the front and the back 
of the centre of the hips in the lining. Always use 
a lining soft enough to enable you to fit it closely, 
as no stiffness is wanted here. If the abdomen is 
prominent darts in the front gore of a skirt are a 
necessity, and the top of the skirt must also be 
fitted carefully to prevent its pulling up. 


A“ V” an inchand a half deep at the centre top 
is sufficient dip for any belt; indeed, few women 
now wear their belts cut down more than an inch. 

If the centre front of a skirt hangs too full the 
other widths need raising at the top. When bast- 
ing a skirt commence at the top, and fit the skirt 
carefully before stitching the seams. Have an easy 
tension on the machine to prevent drawing when 
stitching up the seams. A hem on the lower edge 
of a skirt will not look as well as a shaped facing. 
When a velveteen or braid binding is used to pro- 
tect the edge it should be allowed to project an 
eighth of an inch below, or it will not fulfil its 
purpose. 

Tailors are using velveteen about three inches 
wide for a combined facing and a protective edge 
on handsome walking-skirts, nearly covering it 
with rows of stitching, and using no interlining if 
the material is of a substantial thickness. 

The outside material of a tailored gown may be 
fitted beautifully around the wdist-line by using a 
wet cloth and a hot iron, combined with the deft 
method of turning and twisting the iron that tailors 
certainly possess. A tailor places a wet cloth on 
the wrong side of the material and shrinks the latter 
into shape with a warm iron over. the cloth until 
the latter is dry; the iron does not remain quiet, 
for that would mark the dress-goods, but is on the 
move, working away with its point as though 
endowed with life. A collar or lapel that ‘‘ fulls’’ 
is treated in the same manner, using a medium 
heavy iron, but for a large piece, like a skirt ora 
coat,a large, heavy iron is used, moving it actively 
one way, never allowing it to rest in any one place. 


Velvet is to be very fashionable this season. Few 
people know how to handle it, so fear to undertake 
to use the beautiful and always becoming material. 
Its manipulation is simple when once it is under- 
stood. If velvet is used for a costume, coat or 
blouse, cut all the pieces of the garment to run the 
same way, nap down; baste with silk thread and a 
very fine needle to prevent the stitches showing; 
use slender, sharp pins for the fitting and do not 
put them in and take them out ‘needlessly. In 
ripping bastings cut them every few inches, and if 
a part must be altered showing stitches, or the pile 
of the velvet is crushed, fold a wet cloth next to the 


‘wrong side and place it close to a hot iron which is 


stood up on its broad end. 
marks out. 
Velvet seams, if pressed, will show the marks of 


This will steam the 


the iron, and often cloth will; but this is obviated | 


by standing a warm iron with the small end up, 
opening the seam with a dampened finger and run- 
ning the centre of the seam over the iron. Velvet 
must not be pressed with a weight. 

Velvet is especially becoming to a person with 
a thin and sallow face or with a face which is 
losing its early bloom, as it gives a soft appear- 
ance to the texture of the skin. 


The shoulder-seams of shirtwaists usually have 
a pulled-down look because they need raising at 
the point of the shoulder, in the front only, and 
more cutting out under the arm. Cut the neck 
straight around in front, not to be lower there, or a 
stock will not fit nicely on it. 

When stays or bones are applied to a waist 
lining, first catch the top firmly to the lining, then 
press the stay up and stitch the lower end, making 
it seem a trifle short for thespace to be covered so 
that the wearer can curve or ‘‘ spring’’ the stay in 
to the figure at the waist-line, where it is firmly 
sewed again. A fitted waistband curved over the 
hips and in front is best for a full or short-waisted 
figure. Long shoulder-seams give not only a 
broader effect, but ‘also the drooping lines which 
are now the style. 

In working buttonholes strengthen the material 


around the cut portion with running stitches of | 


thread and carry a strand of the silk or thread to 
prevent the buttonhole from stretching along the 
top of the cut while working. 

A regular tailor’s buttonhoie has a bar worked 
ateachend. Eyelets are seldom worked nowadays, 
as the invisible eyes which may be bought answer 
the purpose. 

For slender figures and thin materials waist and 
skirt yokes done in smocking are newer than shir- 
ring, and being elastic are easier to fit. 

The semi-transparent materials still in vogue 
require a serviceable drop skirt made of a good, 
warranted quality of silk. A silk thirty-six inches 
wide is a serviceable width, and one that has a soft, 
firm finish wears the best. 
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DISTINCTION DRESS 

















DISTINCTION in press 





aS —5, 


ing the name of Printzess. 


bottom. 





tremely stylish model, 


green and black. 
while, green and white, 
throughout. 


Skirt No. 


Price - - 


=r 





Lends the charm of exclusiveness—superiority. It 
covers all the nameless beauties of expert work- 
manship, perfect modeling and painstaking care 
and is inseparable from every gown or wrap bear- 


No. 676 illustrated, is a seven gore Walking Skirt, made 
with stitched seams —a wide flare and seven rows of stitching at 
Top of front width is cut in pointed scallops; trimmed 
about the hips with four stitched straps and cloth buttons. 
buttons at each seam, defining top of flare. 


Comes in all wool Melton— gray, navy blue, seal brown, dark 
Also mixtures — two shades of brown, black and 
Strictly tailored and beautifully finished 


676 $575 


Our booklet, ‘ Distinction in Dress and How to Retain it,’ 
is full of valuable points about the care of woman’s apparel. 
For three two-cent stamps we will mail you a copy. 


Our Catalogue of styles for Fall 1903, sent free for your 
dealer’s name, upon request to Department H. 



















Look { 
this lab 
on eve: 
garme: 
Ask your 
deal r 


Printzess 
brand 


Same 
A unique and ex- 











‘PRINTZ,BIEDERMAN € (0. 
| CLEVELAND 
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“THE loved one’s 
emblem of her betrothal should 
be a Diamond solitaire ring. 

beautiful it should be valuable. 


of the giver and his generosity. 


per cent. annually. On the 


at your door with all express charges paid. 
balance falling due in a series of 


ACCOUNT with us. 
money will be prompt! 
the business and one o 


OPPOSITE 


~~ Se A a) 

MARSHALS eG 
ST) DAW 

FIELD OY 6 





DEPT. “> 


In addition to being 
The giver should remember that 
it is a life-gift ; that it lasts forever and every day reminds the wearer 
He should also remember that it will be the best 
investment to which money can be put, for Diamonds increase in value at the rate of about twenty 
LOFTIS8 SYSTEM the most beautiful Diamond rings, brooches, studs, 
lockets, earrings, cuff buttons, watches, etc., may be bought on the INVESTMENT PLAN. 
You simply select the article from our beautifully illustrated catalogue, and it will be delivered 
Only one-fifth of the price need be paid at first; the 
small payments extending over cight months 
charged; no security is required and no publicity is created when you open a CONFIDENTIAL CHARGE 
When you make a selection it is always upon the distinct understanding that your 
returned in case you decide not to purchase 
the oldest (Established 1853). i 
sold under a written guarantee of quality and value, and at any time in the future will be accepted at full 
price in exchange for other goods or a larger Diamond. 
honest persons without regard to their financial worth; but to those who prefer to pay cash we make the most 
astounding and liberal offer ever made. 
guaranteeing the return of all money paid—less ten per cent. 
at any time within one year. ’ 
logue which fully illustrates our beautiful goods, quotes the 
lowest prices and explains our popular system in every detail 
We also send a Souvenir Booklet which is worth its 
weight in gold to any person interested in Diamonds, 
We refer to any bank in America; for instance, if you will step 
into your local bank, they will from their Mercantile Agency 
books inform you that we are thoroughly reliable and prompt, 
and that our responsibility is unquestioned. 


92 to 98 STATE BT. : 
.W. Cor. of Stateand Washington Sts. 







meme REDIT 














No interest is 


We are one of the largest concerns in 
We sell the finest Diamonds and every Diamond is 


Our Confidential Credit System is open to all 
It is no less than 


Please write for our Cata- 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


Diamond Importers and 
Manufacturing Jewelers 


CHICAGO, ILL. 




















artistic as well as practical standpoint. 





The Gage Autumn and Winter modes in headwear represent millinery ideas realized from an 
Send for our portfolio of beautiful half-tone engravings 
illustrating many of our styles, giving descriptions and prices, including directions for obtaining 











More simple than 
authors — more scientific 
than whist. 

Last year 60,000,000 
Flinch cards were in serv- 
ice and yet we couldn’t 
half supply the demand. 

It is now made in 
the largest card fac- 
tories in the world, 
having become 
the great Amer- 
ican game. 

Everybody 
plays it. Do 
you? 


Sample card 
and instruc- 
tions FREE. 


BOURSE—the Stock Exchange game. 





the selected hat from nearest retail dealer. Please accompany request with two-cent stamp. 
( The Genuine Gage Hat Bears this Trade-Mark ) 
Gage Brothers & Co. 
Wholesale Only Ch icago Wholesale Only 
— 
(TRADE 










REGISTERED 


‘Bright—as good as Flinch. 
FLINCH CARD COMPANY,119 Burdick Street, Kalamazoo, Mich.; also Box 572, Toronto, Ont. _; 
———————— 


———" 





The reigning game of 
the year. Price 


50 cents 


for pack of 15° finest 


quality cards. 


Gilt edge 
$1.00 


Sold everywhere 
or prepaid by 
us if your deal- 
er doest't keep 
it. 





Flinch sweep” 
ing the country. 
— Boston Globe. 


Ask for Sample. 
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effort in the exclusive manufacture 
of high-grade Furs has made the 


House of Albrecht the nuc leus of 3 , rs ty ILLUSTRATIONS FROM RWAL TS 
conédence shows by JOURNAL reed. | | By Mrs. Ralston ORIGINAL DESIGNS UNDE s) 
ers in the past years is their best and 


recommendation. The following 
offers will be found very unusual : | 


Albrecht’s Coast 
Seal Jackets 


These garments exactly re- 
semble Alaska Sealskin. 
The difference is almost 
impossible of detection. 
It has the inimitable 
style, cut and mechan- 
ical perfection that char- 
acterize Albrecht’s garments 
among thousands. It is supe- 







THE belt illustrated below is made of satin taffeta ribbon. The 

ends are knotted at the top, and shirred into narrow loops. The 
extreme ends are finished with balls made entirely of the ribbon. 
The clasp, which meets the loop in front, is a fancy one. 





WAISTS. 


fer Babies Girls, 


Boys, Misses & Ladies 
25° £51.00 


GA. Leading 
a “Dealers 


STYLE 555 (illustrated) is a boys’ perfect 
waist. Made in sizes from 24 to 12 years, of 
fine coutil, with removable elastic suspenders 
for trousers, and detachable hose supporters. 
By use of adjustable shoulder straps waist 
can be made desired length. 


Price 50 Cents 


The Buttons on “ IDEAL" Underwaists 
and Corset Waists are attached with 
Double Tape. The hardest tug won't pull 
them off. The eyelet tabs for hose sup- 
porters won't rip out. All clothing sup- 
ported direct from the shoulders. 


: | From 
| St.Paul, 


r rior in all essentials to any- 
the Fu thing offered 2t the amount. 
Center of Sent express paid upon re- 


ceipt of price. If not entirely 
pleased your money will be 
promptly refunded. Bust 
measure, length of waist, 
height and weight are required. Made of Special Coast Seal 
throughout, either in fancy blouse style or plain, straight 
front jacket, exceptional offer, $49.75. Either shape garment 
trimmed with British Columbia Mink, price $69.85. 


ALBRECHT’S EXCLUSIVE FUR NECKWEAR 

The most distinctive and complete line in America. Every 
new style graphically described and illustrated in 

THE INTERNATIONAL FUR AUTHORITY 

Write for it to-day. All of the latest Fur creations are re- 
iewed and illustrated. Valuable and authentic information, 
how to buy advantageously and lowest market prices are 
given. Published by E. Albrecht & Son, American head- 
juarters for standard high-grade Furs. The vast resources 
of this house, through its close connection with the trappers of 
the Northern forests and with European traders at the original 
ource of supply, insures the very pick of skins at first cost. 
Ripe experience in the exclusive manufacture of Furs ena- 
bles them to offer unconditionally, the world's best at the 
lowest price. You are absolutely protected in dealing with | 
this house, whose reputation of half a century of honorable 
dealing is perpetuated with each article sold. Send stamp 
for this valuable book. 


g] E. Albrecht & Son, Box A, 20 E. 7th St., St. Paul, Minn. 


All Women | 


America 














Ask your dealer to show you this waist. If he 
can’t supply you send age of your boy and 50c. 
and we will supply you direct, charges prepaid. 
| If this trade-mark, woven in red, is 
| on the underwaist or corset waist you 
purchase you have purchased the best 
Our handsomely illustrated booklet is of 
interest to every Mother. It's FREE. 
When may we send it? 


THE LAY & WAY CO., 54 Bleecker St., NEW YORK 


























have had uncomfortable experience with 
old style corsets that break at the waist. 


The CRESCO | 


| possesses all the good features of other Stock collar of linen em 
j 





ae Spots 
[LINEN stock collar trimmed with on the Sun 


good corsets, and has these distinctive fea- 


: a broidered in white mercerized hand embroidery and inlaid inser- 
tures of its own: ; 
‘ : / linen thread. The edges are scal- tions of Irish lace. The tab ends are We have all heard of the man who, 
: Disconnected at Waist Line loped. The design is a conven shaped in a tulip pattern with medal- looking through a powerful telescope at 
With Elastic Gores on the Side— so it | tionalized lily-of-the-valley. lions of lace. | | the sun, described what he saw by saying: 


‘ ‘| see nothing but a few black specks !’’ 
Cannot Break at the Waist He is a type of the people who are always 

oP on - 6 looking for blemishes or faults. We are 
glad to have you scrutinize the 


EMERSON 


The next time you need a Corset try the 


CRESCO 


Style 302, Jean, Drab. 
White or Black, $1.00 

Style 309, Batiste, 
Whi 








ite, ., $1.00 Pi 
Style 310, Summer ‘THE belt illustrated above is made of satin cut on the bias. The foundation is of ordinary belting. 1ano 
Style 315, Wursing, $1.00 The back is boned and trimmed with four rhinestone buttons. The belt fastens at the left side 


in this spirit—it will stand the test. Each 
big and little part about an Emerson is 
made of the finest materials and by the 
best workmen. The tone is simply superb 
and the wearing quality of an Emerson 
is such that your grandchildren may use 
it with pleasure. 


Drab, . ‘ $1.50 
, with Patent Bust 
' , Shield. Thebest N urs- 
, ‘ ingg Corset made, 
Style 311, Abdominal, 
Jean, White or 
Drab, . ° $2.00 
A reliable support for 
women requiring it. 
Style 314, Obesity Cor- 
set, White or 


Drab, . : $2.50 
STYLE 302 for reducing the Ab 
domen, 
When the CRESCO is not kept by dealers order direct from 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


Se 


Jean, White or | front, where the buckle is met by a shirred loop. 





If you are interested write for illustrated cat- 
alogue and easy payment plan, of which you 
may avail yourself no matler where vou live. 
Fair allowance made forold pianos in exchange. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


; 4 *‘ BOSTON Dept. A CHICAGO 
HE white linen collar illustrated above ‘ 120 Boylston St. 195 Wabash Ave. 
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Established is made with three fancy-shaped tabs, 
1823 ys embroidered with a small lace medallion 
RETTY collar of in the centre of each. The upper edge COLLAR of linen and 
linen, embroidered a ae : ae lace embroidered in 
‘ is finished with a white cord, oO a @ 
| in a perforated pat- a perforated pattern, 
| tern, suggestive of the The scalloped edge is ‘ 
4 a English embroidery. } done in buttonhole stitch, N | 
} Three small flower tab as is the upper part of the ose ess 
ends finish the front. stock, This model would 
The top is finished be pretty in linen of 


with a cord, and the 


PIANOS } lower edge in scalloped 


points done in button- 
hole stitch. 


any color embroidered in No. 1513 
white or a contrasting 


cm |) $925 ana 
Delivered Easy 


HOUSE SLIPPERS 


LAcY openwork stock collar formed FOR WOMEN 


of narrow folds of pink lawn fagot- 
stitched together. This is a pretty ee eee ot aul . we 
collar to wear with a blouse. Made of fine stg ool-felt. Soles 
are the noiseless ‘‘belting’’ leather. 
Colors: Black, Red, Gray and 


. Restful 


Illustrated CHICKERING 
Catalogue & SONS, 


792 Tremont Street 
ton, Mass. | | URN-OVER stock collar of pale 
| blue linen batiste embroidered in 
an Empire design in white, and 
finished with a hemstitched hem. 


sent upon 
application 














an 
igs 


|| Pears 














Brown. 
ear Send for New Catalogue 
I CW people k NOW the showing many styles 
comfort a ez | 
ps nd beau ty of ALE blue linen stock collar em- STYLISH stock collar of white piqué | DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
perfect n atu ral ski n | broidered in white and green, It j hw fancy — ooops 
: - e . ° alloped buttonhole edges and a , a medallion top with embroidered ta ! 
I Lay d P 9 ot poy cmbeoldered > ment. THE tale titecbennai oh . end, Sicheahbe fer a blouse, 119 West 23rd St., New York 
Ave you use ears elt illustrated above is 





of satin taffeta ribbon. 
The waistband is plaited into 
four small] rosettes. 








SOap ? 
e ot | Sold all over the world. 


Three Fascinating and | 
il Profitable Arts 


EASILY learned by our FREE instructions. 


ge PYROGRAPHY « panox 


where 


‘¢Mum?”’ 


has no odor of its own, but it 


takes all the odor 


out of perspiration 
25¢c by mail, postpaid, or at drug- 








" Outfits sent any- 


prepaid for $3.00, worth $3.00 


INDIAN BEADWORK iroovors LOOMS, 





























sii Se Bt nan Make. 50c. complete. INDIAN BEADS and department-stores. 
he Pu sN8 
by : MUM MANUPACT N ° 
toby BASKETRY RAPFIA REED, Ric. Send for cur FACTURING CO Philadelphia 
eal catalogue “Arte and Grafts,” It costs you nothing. | | 4, DRESSY belt of satin taffeta ribbon. 
-F. RICK & CO., 517 Main 8t., Buffalo, N.Y. | The waistband is seamed to the 
centre front, and boned, It is also VIS IN: { A RD 
weep” DDING INVIT PMY CTI : | boned in the back where it fastens. 100 ITING CA S 355 
,, houncements ‘ 
abe. cst a ATIONS printed and en- The bow is trimmed at the edges, at Cosmeed continent tach, Gabie Ged dey veccived, Tauhd 
1% tylish Vee ee _ Finest work and material. both the top and the bottom, with “Card Style’"’ PREE! Also business and professional <adde. 
ple. 19 ass ling Etiquene.” Fik a Samples and valuable ruffles, which are finished with nar- WEDDING INVITATIONS and ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





4 RUM, 532 Main St . OAKI AND CITY, IND. row ball fringe. | E. J. Schuster Ptg. and Eng. Co., Dept. 20, St. Louis, Mo. 
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See oes. 
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R The hand that? 
marky the 







rule, the 
world 











marks the min- 
utes for millions 
and has earned 
the title of the 
World’s Timekeeper. 


An illustrated history of 
the watch, sent free. 














ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CoO. ty 
’ Elgin, Il, \ , 


\ 
Cec 


/ 
















FIT : is to the union suit what 
seasoning is to salad— 
ge satisfaction into the thing. 
iu designing An gd Union 
Suits we have been careful to 
secure the most perfect fit. The 
lines conform to the human form 
in an easy, well-molded manner. 
As Carter’s is made for large, 
small and medium- sized people 
it fits. ‘There is anatomica 
science tothefit. Carter’s readily 
conforms to all movements of the 
body —it yields, contracts, ex- 
pands, just as occasion requires. 
‘his is why Carter’s Union 
Suits have won for themselves the 
enviable reputation of being the best 
fitting, most comfortable union suits 
to wear. We make a specialty of 


INFANTS’ and CHILDREN’S 
UNDERWEAR 


Ask dealer for ‘‘ Carter's.” 
See that you Carter’s. Ifyou 
don’t find what you want, 

for our booklet and we will 


see that you get what you need. 
The Wm. Carter Co., Highlandville, Mass, 





























Broad Cloth Dress Skirt’ 


$8.75 ACTUAL VALUE, FOR 
And We Pay the Express Charges. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION OR RE- 
FUND MONEY WITHOUT QUESTION, 


We have such absolute confidence that you 
will appreciate the exceptional value we 
offer in this skirt that we give our un- 
qualified guarantee. 


This New 
“Newport Model” 


is one of the most fashionable 



















styles for this season. It is cut with ORDER 

fitted hips and a graceful flare from the TO-DAY 

knees down. The illustration shows WE 

how modishly the stitched broad cloth 

straps and bands are applied. TAKE 
The broad cloth is a rich, deep ait 

permanent black and of a pure . THE 

woolen texture. It has a soft, beau- RISK 


tiful finish and is of a quality to 
satisfy the most exacting taste. 


Send your waist measure and the 
length in front. We furnish this 
skirt in waist measures from 23 
to 28 inches and lengths from 
39 to 44. Order 
house of New York. Cat- 
alogues free. Remit by 
Y. ©. Money or Express 

rder. Our commer- 

tanding of 30 
ears is your guarantee, 











ANSWERS 








O MATTER how many 
hats one may have in a 
season the clever woman is 
sure to include one that is all 
black. A black hat is always 
good style, goes with any 

color costume, and is excellent for ** between 
seasons ’’ wear. In selecting a black hat for 
just such purposes a woman should try to 
strike the happy medium, having it neither 
too elaborate nor too severe in style. 


An Inexpensive Wedding Gown 
Please suggest an inexpensive mate- 
rial and trimming for an October 
wedding gown. White is desired. 
A BRIDE-TO-BE. 


A thin white voile would make a 
lovely wedding gown. You could 
dispense with trimming if you wished, 
by shirring the material to form a 
yoke on the bodice and skirt. Shirr, 
also, the upper part of the sleeves, and 
finish the bottom of the skirt with a hem 
and two tucks, or several rows of fagoting. 
Make the deep cuffs of rows of the goods 
fagoted together. If you wish any trimming the 
gown could be made in about the same way, with, 
instead of the shirring, a yoke and deep cuffs of 
guipure lace. It would be pretty to have the lace 
unlined, and have a deep girdle of white silk, with 
the bodice blousing over it slightly. 


Neck Ribbons are Not Used Now 
Will you tell us whether or not neck ribbons are 
still worn ? B. A. AND K. 5S. 
Neck ribbons are seldom worn now. 
and stocks of lace, 
replaced them. 


Fancy collars 
linen and silk have entirely 


Utilizing a Foulard Skirt 
How can I make use of the skirt of an old blue 
foulard gown? E. W. H. 
Why not make a pretty tucked shirtwaist from 
your old skirt? Or a breakfast jacket, or a dainty 
kimono? 


The Round-Neck Blouse 
Will collarless bodices be likely to be worn during 
the cooler months ? a. We we 
For the theatre, or for evening wear, the blouse 
without a collar will continue to be worn by the 
younger women. 


Dainty Evening Petticoat 

I have almost enough light blue silk for a petti- 
coat and cannot match it. What material would 
you advise me to use with it? ALice A. 

Why not make your petticoat as many of the 
French evening skirts are made, with a detachable 
flounce of lawn and lace insertion? In this way the 
flounce can be easily laundered. 


Short Skirt, or Long ? 

Which would be the better investment for autumn 
and winter, a walking-suit, or one with a long 
skirt? Mrs. T. K. 

For the street, shopping, or any sort of wear that is 
hard, the short suit is the only sensible thing; while 
for church, calling or general afternoon wear the 
long-skirted suit would be the better selection. 


Materials for Evening Gowns 
Will you please suggest several materials suitable 
for the theatre or simple evening gowns ous the 
autumn and winter? eS 
Fine smooth cloth, crépe de chine, te de Paris, 
voile, canvas cloth, and even cashmere, are all suit- 
able materials for evening gowns. 


The Mourning Veil 

When in mourning for a parent how long is it 
customary to wear a veil? Is the wearing of a long 
veil really necessary or not? ELIZABETH. 

Six months is the usual length of time to continue 
the wearing of a veil for a parent; indeed, many 
women nowadays entirely dispense with the long 
veil, using instead a short face-veil of net, with a 
border of crape or dull ribbon. 


To Remove Mildew 

My little daughter’s pinafore of fine lawn has been 
spotted with mildew. If you can advise a way to 
remove it I shall be grateful. MOTHER. 

Try lemon-juice on the mildew spots, allowing 
the garment to remain in the sun. That failing, 
you might saturate the places with a solution of 
chloride of lime, in the proportion of one heaping 


| teaspoonful of lime to about two quarts of water. 


The Girl of Sixteen 
What is the proper length skirt for a girl of 
sixteen, and how should she wear her hair ? 
SIXTEEN. 
She should wear her skirts to a point just below 
the shoe-tops. Her hair should be done in a single 
plait, looped up, and tied with a black ribbon. 


A Winter Coat for a Young Girl 
I want to select a winter coat for my daughter of 
fifteen, having it both smart and serviceable. What 
can you suggest ? Mrs. F. 
A heavy cheviot in dark blue, lined with a Scotch 
plaid silk, would be pretty. Brass buttons would 


WEINSTOCK, LUBIN & CO., 395 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | be a nice addition for so young a girl. 
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Questions of general interest about dress will be answered every 
month. Correspondents should use their full names and addresses. 
Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if stamps are inclosed. 















Walking-Suit of Tweed 

Will you kindly advise a style of walking- 
suit for a woman of about thirty-five? Please 
suggest material and how to make it up. 

Ee. S. D. 

Select a tweed of gray and white mixture, 
or a pretty slate gray. Have the skirt escape 
the ground by two inches, and make it with 
plaits turning toward the back, where they 
meet to form an inverted box-plait at the 

placket. The medium-length, half-fitted 
coat will close with a fly, on each side of 
which there will be three plaits to corre- 


skirt. The sleeves may be plaited or 
plain and the collar be of black or of 
dark gray velvet. 


To Clean Straw Hats 
Can you tell me a way to clean straw 
hats before putting them away for the 
winter ? HOUSEWIFE. 
You will be able to find in the large shops 
a preparation intended for this purpose; 
but if you want to experiment you might try 
scrubbing the straw first with soap and water, and 
then with a solution of oxalic acid, being careful 
not to injure your hands in the process. 


Materials for'House Gowns 

What are some good materials for dainty house 
gowns during the colder months? A READER. 

Houses are usually so well heated that light- 
weight materials are used in preference to the 
heavier ones. Voile, either silk or wool, any of the 
crépe goods, albatross, veiling and cashmere are 
all appropriate. 


Flannel Waisis 

Will flannel waists be worn this season ? 

J. E. 

Flannel blouses will certainly be worn to a 
degree on account of their warmth and comfort. 
Indeed, they can be made quite smart and dainty. 
Where a material of lighter weight is desired an 
albatross, poplin or voile would be found correct 
for wear under a jacket on mild days. 


To Freshen Soiled Cloth 


I have an evening wrap of écru smooth cloth 
which has become soiled. I should be glad if you 
would suggest any way to freshen it. ANx1ous. 


Rub magnesia well into the soiled places, allow- 
ing it to remain for a day or two before brushing. 


To Wash Black China Silk 


Can I wash a black China silk waist, or will it 
have to be cleansed ? GERTRUDE S. 


You should be able to wash a black China silk in 
] ikewarm water and pure soap. 


Dyeing Laces 
Can a perfect match be obtained when laces are 
dyed ? E. A. B. 
Laces are very satisfactorily dyed to match mate- 


rials, though care should be taken in selecting a. 


responsible establishment, as mistakes are likely 
to be made. Some dyers make a specialty of 
matching goods. 


Black Taifeta Skirt , 

While the waist of my black taffeta shirtwaist 
suit is entirely worn out the skirt is in fairly good 
condition except around the bottom. What would 
you advise me to do with it? ELEANOR. 

Reface the bottom of the skirt and trim with bias 
bands of taffeta; or rip the skirt up, and after 
brushing the silk well with a flannel cloth, roll it 
and put it away to be used in making a loose jacket 
another summer. ‘These loose jackets are not hard 
on materials, and it seems to me you might get that 
amount of wear out of the silk. 


A Walking-Skirt 

I need a walking-skirt, and I should like your ad- 
vice as to the sort to select. One that would look 
well with a tan-color jacket is desired. 

ALICE J. W. 

An attractive walking-skirt is one that is almost 
like an old-fashioned kilt skirt, except that each 
plait is stitched to below the knee. If you select a 
skirt of this style have it of a plain blue or brown 
cloth, somewhat rough; or, if you wish, it may be 
a pretty Scotch plaid. 


A Squirrel Lining 


I have a gray and white squirrel lining that was 
used in a long cloak of my mother’s. How could I 
best use it? Ao. 

You are fortunate to have the fur. Use it to line 
a white, tan or pale blue evening cloak of cloth; or, 
if the fur is in good condition and you are quite 
young you could have it made into a scarf and flat 
muff, 


Selecting a Rain Coat 

In selecting a new mackintosh what would you 

advise to have it as attractive as possible ? 
JENNIE. 

I should advise you to get a three-quarter-length | 
cravenette coat in tan, mode or Oxford gray, 
plaited in the back, and having a belt, shaw! collar, 
and bishop sleeves. Such a coat may be bought 
for about sixteen dollars. 


spond with the skirt. The back also | 
carries out the plaited effect of the | 








M. PHILIPSGORN’S 
Fall and Winter Fashion Catalog 


Showing exclusive styles 
in cloaks, suits and re 
for y ah of 1903 

sent free. 


Srvaane aN: 
COAT 


trgatt on ywhere in U. 5. 
M of oe blue or castor 


kersey ; 30 inches long; lined 
with nearsilk ; set off with 
vide stitched straps 
of kersey, inlaid 


























panne velvet and 
fancy ornaments; 
military velvet 
collar ; loose back 
with two wide folds; 
new sleeve with 
gauntlet cuff 
Sizes, 32 to 44. 
state bust measure 
when ordering. 
Sent to any ad 
dress in the Uni 

ted States upon 

receipt of $5 


money order. 


entirely satisfac 
tory return, and 
your money wil] 
be refunded. 


Iilestrazing over 300 styles of outer 


Write for 
garments, consisting of a large Catalog 630 
variety of 


Ladies’ Cloth and Velour Jackets 
Ladies’ Cloth and Plush Capes 
Children’s Jackets 

Furs of all Descriptions 

Ladies’ Dress and Walking Suits 
Ladies’ Dress and Walking Skirts 
Ladies’ Waists (Silk, Flannel and Vestings) 
Underskirts 


AGENTS WANTED 
M. PHILIPSBORN, 138 to 144 State St., Chicago 


in currency or | 





Samples of | 
material upon | 
request. If | 
garment is not | 














BE SURE AND SEE THE 


ALPHAg#«. 





Equestrienne 
Tights 


and Drawers 


The most practi- 
cal and perfect 
fitting garment 
ever put on the 
market. 


Improved 
Shape 
Perfect 
Protection 


Reinforced in the 

‘nitting,from Hip 
to Kuee, making it 
wear-resisting, 
warmer and shape 
preserving without 
extra bulk and at 
no extra cost, 


“Tt’s allin 
the Knitting’’ 


Ask your dealer, or 
write us. 


PHYLLIS KNITTING CO., Chicago 
Sole Manufacturers 


fg oi 


Mh A 








PATENT 
APPLIED FOR. 














SAFETY PINS 


REGISTERED TRave MARK CONSAPICO. 
BEST IN THE woRtD 


Duplex head permits fastening from 
either side, but the point can’t slip 
through to stick you. Guard over tie 
spring prevents tearing the fabric. 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO 
Box 125, Bloomfield, N. J. 





Most velvets are stretched. “ Nonpareil” Ve'vet is 
never stretched. Its pile is therefore faster i that 
of other velvets and its wear guaranteed. T! — 
“Nonpareil” on selvedge and the dyers’ na . 

| J. M. WORRALL, on back of every yard. 

| | Ethel writes : “The ‘Nonpareil’ Velvet : indeed 
a o- The gown I have just had mad: of itis 
charming for evening wear. I am very glad to endo orse it. 


\Medals 


“Nonpareil” Velvet awarded First Gold 
at Paris, London and Amsterdam Exhibitions 














All Colors at First Class Stores 
a 
How to make 


CLUNY LACE #e 2.27" os, Of 


new book on Lace Making gives full particul: 


somely illustrated; free upon request. 
TORCHON LACE CO, Dept L, ST. LOUIS, MO 
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The Flour Follows the Flag. 


evi ie 
ner 


Waear FOOD 


| STERILIZED 





} puiseuny WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS C02 
eT 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour, capacity of mills, 30,000 barrels a 
day, and Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal Wheat Food for 
Breakfast, Dinner and Supper, both are produced by 


America’s Greatest Flour Makers, 


The Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 









SAFEGUARDS HEALTH 








The medicated properties of 
Lifebuoy Soap make its antisep- 
tic cleansing qualities so superior 
to all other soaps, yet it costs 
no more than common soaps. 
Removes dirt. and destroys dis- 
ease germs at one and the 
same time. 











AT ALL DEALERS 
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Exclustuveness 
Brilliance 


Artistic Design 


and 
Perfect Cutting 


Abe, 
Cut 
Glass 


The World’s Standard 


of Excellence 


24 ~ 7 Te tin AD a . 
eeasS Ke ATS pe ee eae ee 
ro Ce hua) St Re Se eee 








| It has received the highest 


i awards wherever exhibited. 


; 
| Look fi h 
-OOk for on e€ac. 
4 ~ 
the mark Libbey piece. 
= 
4 


The leading dealer in 
each city sells it. 


The Libbey Glass Co. 
Dept. L Toledo, Ohio & 
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CREAM “WHEAT 
knows no seasons: 
or special mealtimes. 


It makes not only” 
a dainty breakfast 





chy eum olUname Mm alltalel alte kh 
delicious desserts-~ 
A bright cook becomes 
a magician with CREAM 
of WHEAT 
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